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Pergamum: Replacing Tape with Energy Efficient, Reliable, 
Disk-Based Archival Storage 


Mark W. Storer 


Abstract 


As the world moves to digital storage for archival pur- 
poses, there is an increasing demand for reliable, low- 
power, cost-effective, easy-to-maintain storage that can 
still provide adequate performance for information re- 
trieval and auditing purposes. Unfortunately, no current 
archival system adequately fulfills all of these require- 
ments. Tape-based archival systems suffer from poor 
random access performance, which prevents the use of 
inter-media redundancy techniques and auditing, and re- 
quires the preservation of legacy hardware. Many disk- 
based systems are ill-suited for long-term storage be- 
cause their high energy demands and management re- 
quirements make them cost-ineffective for archival pur- 
poses. 

Our solution, Pergamum, is a distributed network of 
intelligent, disk-based, storage appliances that stores 
data reliably and energy-efficiently. While existing 
MAID systems keep disks idle to save energy, Perga- 
mum adds NVRAM at each node to store data signa- 
tures, metadata, and other small items, allowing deferred 
writes, metadata requests and inter-disk data verification 
to be performed while the disk is powered off. Perga- 
mum uses both intra-disk and inter-disk redundancy to 
guard against data loss, relying on hash tree-like struc- 
tures of algebraic signatures to efficiently verify the cor- 
rectness of stored data. If failures occur, Pergamum uses 
staggered rebuild to reduce peak energy usage while re- 
building large redundancy stripes. We show that our ap- 
proach is comparable in both startup and ongoing costs 
to other archival technologies and provides very high re- 
liability. An evaluation of our implementation of Perga- 
mum shows that it provides adequate performance. 


1 Introduction 


Businesses and consumers are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the value of archival data. In the business 


Kevin M. Greenan Ethan L. Miller 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Kaladhar Voruganti 
Network Appliance 


arena, data preservation is often mandated by law, and 
data mining has proven to be a boon in shaping busi- 
ness strategy. For individuals, archival storage is being 
called upon to preserve sentimental and historical arti- 
facts such as photos, movies and personal documents. In 
both of these areas, archival systems must keep pace with 
a growing need for efficient, reliable, long-term storage. 


Many storage systems designed for long-term data 
preservation rely on sequential-access technologies, such 
as tapes, that decouple media from its access hardware. 
While effective for back-up workloads (write-once, read- 
rarely, newer writes supersede old), such systems are 
poorly suited to archival workloads (write-once, read- 
maybe, new writes unrelated to old writes). With as 
many as 50-100 tapes per drive, a requirement to keep 
tapes running at full speed, and a linear media-access 
model, random-access performance with tape-media is 
relatively poor. This conspires against many archival 
storage operations — such as auditing, searching, consis- 
tency checking and inter-media reliability operations — 
that rely on relatively fast random-access performance. 
This is especially important in light of the preservation 
and retrieval demands of recent legislation [23, 30]. Fur- 
ther, many data retention policies include the notion of 
a limited lifetime, after which data is securely deleted; 
selective deletion is difficult and inefficient in linear me- 
dia. Finally, the separation of media and access hardware 
introduces the need to preserve complex chains of hard- 
ware; reading an old tape requires a compatible reader, 
controller and software. 

Recently, hard drives have dropped in price relative 
to tape, making them a potential alternative for archival 
storage [33]. The availability of high-performance, 
low-power CPUs [4] and inexpensive, high-speed net- 
works have made it possible to produce a self-contained, 
network-attached storage device [16] with reasonable 
performance and low power utilization: as little as 
500mW when both the CPU and disk are idle. The use 
of disks instead of tapes means that heads are packaged 
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with media, removing the need for robotics and reducing 
physical movement and system complexity. Using stan- 
dardized communication interfaces, such as TCP/IP over 
Ethernet, also helps simplify technology migration and 
long-term maintenance. By using randomly-accessible 
disks instead of linear tapes, systems can take advan- 
tage of inter-media redundancy schemes. Unfortunately, 
many existing disk-based systems incur high costs asso- 
ciated with power, cooling and administration because 
of design approaches that favor performance over energy 
efficiency. However, recent work on MAIDs (Massive 
Arrays of Idle Disks) has demonstrated that considerable 
energy-based cost savings can be realized while main- 
taining high levels of performance [10,32,45], though 
such systems often favor performance over even greater 
energy savings. 


Our design differs from that of existing MAID sys- 
tems, which still have centralized controllers. Instead, 
our system, Pergamum, takes an approach similar to that 
used in high-performance scalable storage systems [36, 
46, 48], and is built from thousands of intelligent storage 
appliances connected by high-speed networks that co- 
operatively provide reliable, efficient, long-term storage. 
Each appliance, called a Pergamum tome, is composed of 
four hardware components: a commodity hard drive for 
persistent, large-capacity storage; on-board flash mem- 
ory for persistent, low-latency, metadata storage; a low- 
power CPU; and a network port. Each appliance runs its 
own copy of the Pergamum software, allowing it to man- 
age its own consistency checking, disk scrubbing and re- 
dundancy group responsibilities. Additionally, the CPU 
and extensible software layer enables disk-level process- 
ing, such as compression and virus checking. Finally, 
the use of standardized networking interfaces and proto- 
cols greatly reduces the problem of maintaining complex 
chains of dependent hardware. 


Pergamum introduces several new techniques to disk- 
based archival storage. First, our system distributes con- 
trol to the individual devices, rather than centralizing it, 
by including a low-power CPU and network interface on 
each disk; this approach reduces power consumption by 
eliminating the need for power-hungry servers and RAID 
controllers. Systems such as TickerTAIP [8] used dis- 
tributed control in a RAID, but did not include reliability 
checking and power management. Second, Pergamum 
aggressively ensures data reliability using two forms of 
redundancy: intra-disk and inter-disk. In the former, 
each disk stores a small number of redundancy blocks 
with each set of data blocks, providing a self-sufficient 
way of recovering from latent sector errors [6]. In the lat- 
ter, Pergamum computes redundancy information across 
multiple disks to guard against whole disk failure. How- 
ever, unlike existing RAID systems, Pergamum can stag- 
ger inter-disk activity during data recovery, minimiz- 


ing peak energy consumption during rebuilding. Third, 
energy-efficient decentralized integrity verification is en- 
abled by storing data signatures for disk contents in 
NVRAM. Thus, using just the signatures, Pergamum 
tomes can verify the integrity of their local contents and, 
by exchanging signatures with other Pergamum tomes, 
verify the integrity of distributed data without incurring 
any spin up costs. Finally, the Pergamum architecture 
allows disk-based archives to look like tape: an individ- 
ual Pergamum tome may be pulled out of the system and 
read independently; the remaining Pergamum tomes will 
eventually treat this event like a disk failure and rebuild 
the “missing” data in a new location. 

The goal of Pergamum, is to realize significant cost 
savings by keeping the vast majority, as many as 95%, 
of the disks spun down while still providing reasonable 
performance and excellent reliability. Our techniques al- 
low us to greatly reduce energy usage, as compared to 
traditional hard drive based systems, making it suitable 
for archival storage. The use of signatures to verify data 
reduces the need to power disks on, as does the reduced 
scrubbing frequency made possible by the extra safety 
provided by intra-disk parity. Similarly, staggering disk 
rebuilds reduces peak power load, again allowing Perga- 
mum to reduce the maximum number of disks that must 
be active at the same time. While we believe these tech- 
niques are best realized in a distributed system such as 
Pergamum—the use of many low-power CPUs is more 
efficient than a few high-power servers—they are also 
suitable for use in more conventional MAID architec- 
tures, and could be used to reduce power consumption 
in them as well. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2, places Pergamum within the context of exist- 
ing research. Following that, Section 3 a detailed dis- 
cussion of the systems components, including a discus- 
sion of the components in each Pergamum tome. Then, 
Section 4 details the system’s design, including its re- 
dundancy and power management approaches. Section 5 
contains our evaluation of Pergamum in terms of cost, 
long-term reliability and performance. Finally, following 
a discussion of future work in Section 6, we conclude the 
paper in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


In designing Pergamum to meet the goals of energy- 
efficient, reliable, archival storage [7], we used con- 
cepts from various systems. These projects can be dis- 
tinguished from Pergamum by identifying their intended 
workload, cost strategy and redundancy strategy. As Ta- 
ble 1 illustrates, many existing systems fulfill some of 
the goals of Pergamum, but none adequately address all 
of its concerns. 
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System | Media Workload 


Redundancy 


Consistency Power Aware 





PARAID | disk 

Nomad FS disk 

Google File System | disk 

EMC Centera disk 

Venti disk 

disk 

disk 

tape 
optical 

disk 


server clusters 
server clusters 
data-intensive apps 
archival 
archival 
archival 
archival 
backup 
backup, archival 

archival 


Deep Store 

Copan Revolution 220A 
Sun StorageTek SL8500 
RAIL 

Pergamum 


replicas 
mirroring or parity 
RAID 5 
selectable replication 
RAID 5 


RAID 4 
2-level erasure coding 


RAID 
none 
relaxed 

WORM media 

content-based naming, type ids 
content-based naming 
SHA 256 
WORM media 
optional write verification 
algebraic signatures 


N+1 





Table 1: Overview of storage systems described in Section 2. 


A number of systems have also sought to achieve cost 
savings through the use of commodity hardware [14, 
45]. Typically, this strategy assumes that cheaper 
SATA drives will fail more often than server-class hard- 
ware, requiring that the solution utilize additional redun- 
dancy techniques. Recent studies, however, call this as- 
sumption into question, showing that SATA drives of- 
ten exhibit the same replacement rate as SCSI and FC 
disks [37]. 


Energy efficiency is an area that many designs have 
explored in pursuit of cost savings. Some reports state 
that commonly used power supplies operate at only 65- 
75% efficiency, representing one of the primary culprits 
of excess heat production, and contributing to cooling 
demands that account for up to 60% of data-center en- 
ergy usage [17]. The development of Massive Arrays 
of Idle Disks (MAIDs) generated large cost savings by 
leaving the majority of a system’s disks spun down [10]. 
Further work has expanded on the idea by incorporat- 
ing strategies such as data migration, the use of drives 
that can spin at different speeds, and power-aware redun- 
dancy techniques [31,32,45,49,51]. While these sys- 
tems realize energy savings, they are not designed specif- 
ically for archival workloads, instead attempting to pro- 
vide performance comparable to “full-power” disk arrays 
at reduced power. Thus, they do not consider approaches 
that could save even more power at the expense of high 
performance. For example, some MAID systems, such 
as those built by Copan Systems [19], use a relatively 
small number of server-class CPUs and controllers that 
can control dozens of disks. However, this approach is 
still relatively power-hungry because the CPU and con- 
trollers are always drawing power, reducing energy effi- 
ciency. A Copan MAID system in normal use consumes 
11 W/TB [19]; as shown in Table 2, this is comparable 
to the 11-13 W required by a spun-up Pergamum tome 
with a 1 TB drive. However, it is much higher than the 
2-3 W/TB that Pergamum can achieve with 95% of the 
disks powered off. 


Another class of systems relies on media such as tape 
or optical media rather than hard drives [41,43]; such 


systems are typically used for archival or back-up work- 
loads. While the raw media cost may be somewhat lower 
than that of disk, the cost savings of such media are 
often offset by the need for additional hardware, e. g., 
extra drive heads and robotic arms. Additionally, the 
random access performance of these systems is often 
quite poor, introducing a number of correlated side ef- 
fects such as limitations on the system’s choice of re- 
dundancy schemes. For example, RAIL stores data on 
optical disks and utilizes RAID 4 redundancy, but only 
at a very high level: for every five DVD libraries, a sixth 
library is solely devoted to storing parity [43]. Other sys- 
tems have used striped tape to increase performance [13]; 
later systems used extra tapes in the stripe to add parity 
for reliability [24]. 


A final class of storage systems is designed for an 
archival workload, but lacks a specific cost-saving strat- 
egy [2, 20, 34,50]. Like many systems designed for pri- 
mary tier storage, these systems favor performance over 
power-efficiency and cost savings. While they may offer 
fast random access performance, their lack of cost effi- 
ciency makes them ill-suited for the long-term preserva- 
tion of large corpora of data. Other wide-area long-term 
storage systems, such as SafeStore [26], OceanStore [35] 
and Glacier [21], can provide data longevity, but do not 
take energy consumption into account. For example, 
SafeStore uses multiple remote storage systems to ensure 
data safety, but does not address the issue of reducing 
power consumption on the remote servers. 


Pergamum also expands upon techniques found in sys- 
tems spanning various usage models and cost strategies. 
Many systems have used hierarchical hashing as a means 
of ensuring file integrity [1, 2,25, 27,28, 34,35]; Perga- 
mum extends this technique by utilizing hash trees of 
algebraic signatures [39]. Additionally, we extend the 
use of hierarchical hashing to the power-efficient audit- 
ing and consistency checking of inter-device replication. 
Intra-disk redundancy strategies were first suggested for 
use in full-power RAID systems to avoid loss of data due 
to disk failure and simultaneous latent sector errors on 
a surviving disk [11,12]. Finally, a number of hybrid 
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drives that combine flash memory with a hard drive have 
come to market [40]. However, in such units, the flash 
is used primarily as a read and write cache, in contrast 
to Pergamum, which uses flash memory on each Perga- 
mum tome for metadata consistency, and indexing in- 
formation, allowing Pergamum to reduce disk spin-ups 
while preserving high levels of functionality. 


3 System Components 


The design of Pergamum was driven by a workload that 
exhibits read, write and delete behavior that differs from 
typical disk-based workloads, providing both challenges 
and opportunities. The workload is write-heavy, moti- 
vated by regulatory compliance and the desire to save 
any data that might be valuable at a later date. Reads, 
while relatively infrequent, are often part of a query or 
audit and thus are likely to be temporally related. Deletes 
are also likely to exhibit a temporal relationship as reten- 
tion policies often specify a maximum data lifetime. This 
workload resembles traditional archival storage work- 
loads [34,50], adding deletion for regulatory compli- 
ance. 

The Pergamum system is structured as a distributed 
network of independent storage appliances, as shown in 
Figure 1. Alone, each Pergamum tome acts as an intelli- 
gent storage device, utilizing block-level erasure coding 
to survive media faults and algebraic signatures to ver- 
ify block integrity. Collectively, the storage appliances 
provide data reliability through distributed RAID tech- 
niques that allow the system to recover from the loss of 
a device, and inter-disk data integrity by efficiently ex- 
changing hash trees of algebraic signatures. As we will 
show, this approach is so reliable that disk scrubbing [38] 
need not be done more frequently than annually. In ad- 
dition, lost data can be rebuilt with lower peak energy 
consumption by staggering disk activity; this approach is 
slower, but reduces peak power consumption. 

The next two sections discuss the design and imple- 
mentation of Pergamum and implementation of these 
techniques. This section describes an individual Perga- 
mum appliance, or tome, including its components, intra- 
appliance redundancy strategy, interconnection network, 
and interface. Section 4 then describes how multiple 
storage appliances work together to provide reliable, 
distributed, archival storage, including a description of 
the system’s inter-appliance redundancy and consistency 
checking strategy. 


3.1 Pergamum Tomes 


A Pergamum tome is a storage appliance made up of four 
main components: a low-power processor, a commod- 
ity hard drive, non-volatile flash memory and an ethernet 




















Figure 1: High-level system design of Pergamum. In- 
dividual Pergamum tomes, described in Section 3.1 are 
connected by a commodity network built from off-the- 
shelf switches. 


SATA Hard Drive [47] 


ARMLbased board (w/ NIC) [4] 
NVRAM 





Table 2: Active power consumption (in watts) of the four 
primary components that make up a Pergamum tome. 


controller. To protect against media errors, erasure cod- 
ing techniques are used on both the hard drive and flash 
memory. 

Each Pergamum tome is managed by an on-board, 
low-power CPU; a modern ARM-based single board 
computer consumes 2—3W when active (using a 
400 MHz CPU) and less than 300 mW when inactive [4]. 
The processor handles the usual roles required of a 
network-attached storage device [15, 16] such as network 
communications, request handling, metadata manage- 
ment, and caching. In addition, each Pergamum tome’s 
CPU manages consistency checking and parity opera- 
tions for the local drive, responds to search requests, 
and initiates communications with other disks to provide 
inter-disk reliability. The processor can also be used to 
handle other operations at the device level, such as virus 
checking and compression. 

Persistent storage is provided through the unit’s 
SATA-class hard drive. The use of commodity hard- 
ware offers cost savings over more costly SCSI and 
FC drives while providing acceptable performance for 
archival workloads. By using both intra-disk redundancy 
and distributed redundancy groups, commodity SATA- 
class drives can provide excellent reliability for long- 
term archival storage [37]. 

While a single processor could manage multiple hard 
drives, Pergamum pairs each processor with a single hard 
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drive. This is done for performance matching, power 
savings, and ease of maintenance. As Section 5 details, 
low-power processors are not fast enough to run even a 
single disk at full speed, so there is little incentive to 
control multiple disks with a single CPU. Power sav- 
ings is another issue: a faster CPU and multi-disk con- 
troller would consume more power than multiple individ- 
ual low-power CPUs (cutting processor voltage in half 
results in half the clock speed but one fourth the power 
consumption). Finally, the pairing of a CPU with a sin- 
gle disk and network connection makes it simpler to re- 
place a failed Pergamum tome. If any part of the Perga- 
mum tome fails, the entire Pergamum tome is discarded 
and replaced, rather than trying to diagnose which part of 
the Pergamum tome failed to “save” working hard drives. 
The system then heals itself by rebuilding the data from 
the failed device elsewhere in the system. By reducing 
the complexity of routine maintenance, Pergamum re- 
duces ongoing costs. 


In addition to a hard drive, each Pergamum tome in- 
cludes a pool of on-board NVRAM for storing metadata 
such as the device’s index, data signatures and informa- 
tion about pending writes. The purpose of the NVRAM 
is to provide low-power, persistent storage; operations 
such as metadata searches and signature requests do not 
require the unit’s drive to be spun up. While the use 
of flash-type NVRAM provides better persistency and 
energy-efficiency compared to DRAM, it does raise two 
issues: reliability and durability. Our system protects 
the flash memory from erroneous writes and media er- 
rors through the use of page-level protection and consis- 
tency checking [18], ensuring memory reliability. Flash 
memory is also limited in that the memory must be writ- 
ten in blocks, and each block may only be rewritten a fi- 
nite number of times, typically 10*—10° times. However, 
since the NVRAM primarily holds metadata such as al- 
gebraic signatures and index information, flash writes are 
relatively rare; flash writes coincide with disk writes. Be- 
cause this typically occurs fewer than 1000 times per 
year, or 8000 times during the lifetime of a disk, even 
if the flash memory is totally overwritten each time, such 
activity will still be below the 10,000 write cycles that 
flash memory can support. Additionally, while the cur- 
rent implementation uses NAND flash memory, other 
technologies such as MRAM [44] and phase change 
RAM [9] could be used as they become available and 
price-competitive, further reducing or eliminating the 
rewrite issue. 


Finally, each Pergamum tome includes an Ethernet 
controller and network port, providing a number of im- 
portant advantages. First, a network connection is a stan- 
dardized interface that changes very slowly—modern 
Ethernet-based systems can interoperate with systems 
that are more than fifteen years old. In contrast, tape- 


based systems require a unique head unit for each tape 
format, and each of those devices may require a differ- 
ent interface; supporting legacy tapes could require the 
preservation of lengthy hardware chains. The use of a 
network also eliminates the need for robotics hardware 
(or humans) to load and unload media; such robots might 
need to be modified for different generations of tape me- 
dia and must be maintained. Instead, the system can use 
commodity network interconnects, leaving all media per- 
manently connected and always available for messaging. 


3.2 Interconnection Network 


Since Pergamum must contain thousands of disks to con- 
tain the petabytes of data that long-term archives must 
hold, its network must scale to such sizes. However, 
throughput is not a major issue for such a network—a 
modern tape silo with 6,000 tapes typically has fewer 
than one hundred tape drives, each of which can read 
or write at about 50 MB/s, for an aggregate throughput 
of 5GB/s. Scaling a gigabit Ethernet network to sup- 
port comparable bandwidth can be done using a star-type 
network with commodity switches at the “leaves” of the 
network and, potentially, higher-performance switches in 
the core. For example, a system built from 48-port gi- 
gabit Ethernet switches could use two switches as hubs 
for 48 switches, each of which supports 46 disks, with 
the remaining two connections going to each of the two 
hubs. This approach would support over 2200 disks at 
minimal cost; if the central hubs each had a few 10 Gb/s 
uplinks, a single client could easily achieve bandwidth 
above 5 GB/s. This structure could then be replicated and 
interconnected using a more expensive 10 Gb/s switch, 
allowing reasonable-speed access to any one of tens of 
thousands of drives, with the vast majority remaining 
asleep to conserve power. 

The interconnection network must allow any disk to 
connect with any network-connected client. By using a 
standard Ethernet-based network running IP, Pergamum 
ensures that any disk can communicate with any other 
disk, allowing the system to both detect newly-connected 
disks and allowing them to communicate with existing 
disks to “back up” their own data. 

The approach described above is highly scalable, with 
minimal “startup cost” and low incremental cost for 
adding additional disks. Further efficiencies could be 
achieved by pairing the Ethernet cable with a higher- 
gauge wire capable of distributing the 14-18 W that a 
spun-up disk and processor combination requires. Al- 
ternatively, the system could use disks that can spin at 
variable speeds as low as 5400 RPM [47], reducing disk 
power requirements to 7.5 W and overall system power 
needs to below 11 W, sufficiently low to use standard 
power-over-Ethernet. Central distribution of power has 
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several advantages, including lower hardware cost and 
lower cabling cost. Additionally, distributing power via 
Ethernet greatly simplifies maintenance—adding a new 
drive simply requires plugging it into an Ethernet cable. 
While the disks in the system will work to keep average 
power load below 5% utilization, a central power dis- 
tribution system will allow the network switches them- 
selves to guarantee that a particular power load will 
never be exceeded by restricting power distributed by the 
switch. 


3.3. Pergamum Tome Interface 


There are two distinct data views in Pergamum: a file- 
centric view and a block-centric view. Clients utilize 
the file-centric view, submitting requests to a Pergamum 
tome through traditional read and write operations. In 
contrast, requests from one Pergamum tome to another 
utilize the block-centric view of data based on redun- 
dancy group identifiers and offsets. 

Clients access data on a Pergamum tome using a set 
of simple commands and a connection-oriented request 
and response protocol. Currently, clients address their 
commands to a specific device, although future versions 
of Pergamum will include a self-routing communications 
mechanism. Internally, files are named by a file identi- 
fier that is unique within the scope of a single Pergamum 
tome. The new command allocates an unused file iden- 
tifier and maps it to a filename supplied by the user. This 
mapping is used by the open command to provide the 
file’s unique identifier to a client. This file id, the de- 
vice’s read and write commands, and a byte offset 
are then used by the client to access their data. 

Requests between Pergamum tomes primarily utilize a 
data view based on segment identifiers and block offsets, 
as opposed to files. There are four main operations that 
take place between Pergamum tomes. First, external par- 
ity update requests provide the a Pergamum tome storing 
parity with the delta and metadata needed to update its 
external redundancy data. Second, signature requests are 
used to confirm data integrity. Third, token passing oper- 
ations assist in determining which devices to spin up. Fi- 
nally, there are commands for the deferred (foster) write 
operations discussed in Section 4.3.1. 

Management of Pergamum tomes can be done either 
with a centralized “console” to which each Pergamum 
tome reports its status, or in a distributed fashion where 
individual Pergamum tomes report their health via LED. 
For example, each Pergamum tome could have a small 
green LED that is on when the appliance is working cor- 
rectly, and off when it is not. An operator would then re- 
place Pergamum tomes whose light is off; this approach 
is simple and requires little operator skill. Alternatively, 
a central console could report “Pergamum tome 53 has 
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Figure 2: Layout of data on a single Pergamum tome. 
Data on the disk is divided into blocks and grouped into 
segments and regions. Data validity is maintained using 
signatures, and parity blocks are available to rebuild lost 
or corrupted data. 


failed,” triggering a human to replace the failed unit. The 
Pergamum design permits both approaches; however, we 
do not discuss the tradeoffs between them in this paper. 


4 Pergamum Algorithms and Operation 


A Pergamum system, deployed as described in Section 3 
is highly decentralized, relying upon individual disks to 
each manage their own behavior and their own data. 
Each disk is responsible for ensuring the reliability of 
the data it stores, using both local redundancy informa- 
tion and storage on other nodes. 


4.1 Intra-Disk Storage and Redundancy 


The basic unit of storage in a Pergamum tome are fixed- 
size blocks grouped into fixed-size segments, as shown in 
Figure 2. Together, blocks and segments form the basic 
units of the system’s two levels of redundancy encoding: 
intra-disk and inter-disk. Since the system is designed for 
archival storage, blocks are relatively large—128 KB— 
1 MB or larger—reducing the metadata overhead neces- 
sary to store and index them. This approach mirrors that 
of tape-based systems, which typically require data to be 
stored in large blocks to ensure high efficiency and rea- 
sonable performance. 

The validity of individual blocks is checked using 
hashes; if a block’s content does not match its hash, it can 
be identified as incorrect; this approach has been used in 
other file systems [27,42]. Disks themselves maintain 
error-correcting codes, but such codes are insufficiently 
accurate for long-term archival storage because they have 
a silent failure rate of about 10~'*, arate sufficiently high 
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to cause data corruption in large-scale long-term storage. 
To avoid this problem, each disk appliance stores both 
a hash value and a timestamp for each block on disk. 
Assuming a 64-bit hash value and a 32-bit timestamp, a 
1 TB disk will require 96 MB of flash memory to main- 
tain this data for 128 KB blocks. Keeping this informa- 
tion in flash memory has several advantages. First, it en- 
sures that block validity information has a different fail- 
ure mode from the data itself, reducing the likelihood that 
both data and signature will be corrupted. More impor- 
tantly, however, it allows the Pergamum tome to access 
the signatures and timestamps without powering on the 
disk, enabling Pergamum to conduct inter-disk consis- 
tency checks without powering on individual disks. 

The hash values used in Pergamum are algebraic sig- 
natures—hash values that are highly sensitive to small 
changes in data, but, unlike SHA-1 and RIPEMD, are 
not cryptographically secure. Algebraic signatures are 
ideally suited to use in Pergamum because, for many re- 
dundancy codes, they exhibit the same relationships that 
the underlying data does. For example, for simple parity: 


do Pd,-:-Pdy_-1 =p => 
sig(do) ® sig(d) --- B sig(d,-1) = sig(p) (1) 


While 64-bit algebraic signatures are sufficiently long to 
reduce the likelihood of “silent” errors to zero; they are 
ineffective against malicious intruders, though there are 
approaches to verifying erasure-coded data using signa- 
tures or fingerprints that can be used to defeat such at- 
tacks [22, 39]. 

As Figure 2 illustrates, each segment is protected by 
one or more parity blocks, providing two important pro- 
tections to improve data survivability. First, the extra 
parity data provides protection against latent sector er- 
rors [6]. If periodic scrubbing reveals unreadable blocks 
within a segment, the unreadable data can be rebuilt and 
written to a new block using only the parity on the lo- 
cal disk. Second, while simple scrubbing merely deter- 
mines whether the block is readable, the use of algebraic 
signatures and parity blocks allows a disk to determine 
whether a particular block has been read back properly, 
catching errors that the disk drive itself cannot [22,39] 
and correcting the error without the need to spin up ad- 
ditional disks. 


4.2 Inter-Disk Redundancy 


While intra-disk parity guards against latent sector er- 
rors, Pergamum can survive the loss of an entire Perga- 
mum tome through the use of inter-tome redundancy en- 
coding. Segments on a single disk are grouped into re- 
gions, and a redundancy group is built from regions of 
identical sizes on multiple disks. To ensure data survival, 
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Figure 3: Two levels of redundancy in Pergamum. In- 
dividual segments are protected with redundant blocks 
on the same disk—those labeled with an R. Redundancy 
groups are protected by the shaded segments, which con- 
tain erasure correcting codes for the other segments in the 
redundancy group. Note that segments used for redun- 
dancy still contain intra-disk redundant blocks to protect 
them from latent sector errors. 


each redundancy group also includes extra regions on ad- 
ditional disks that contain erasure correction information 
to allow data to be rebuilt if any disks fail. These redun- 
dancy regions are stored in the same way as data regions: 
they have parity blocks to guard against individual block 
failure and the disk appliances that host them store their 
algebraic signatures in NVRAM. 

The naive approach to verifying the consistency of a 
redundancy group would require spinning up all the disks 
in the group, either simultaneously or in sequence, and 
verifying that the data in the segments that make up the 
regions in the group is consistent. Pergamum dramati- 
cally reduces this overhead in two ways. First, the alge- 
braic signatures stored in NVRAM can be exchanged be- 
tween disks in a redundancy group and verified for con- 
sistency as described in Section 4.1. Since the signatures 
are retrieved from NVRAM, the disk need not be spun 
up during this process as long as changes to on-disk data 
are reflected in NVRAM. If inconsistencies are found, 
the timestamps may be used to decide on the appropri- 
ate fix. For example, if a set of segments is inconsistent 
and a data segment is “newer” than the newest parity seg- 
ment, the problem is likely that the write was not applied 
properly; depending on how writes have been applied 
and whether the “old” data is available, the parity may 
be fixed without powering up the whole set of segments. 

While this approach only requires that signatures, 
rather than data, be transmitted, it is still very inefficient, 
requiring the transmission of nearly 100 MB of signa- 
tures for each disk to verify a redundancy group’s consis- 
tency. To further reduce the amount of data and compu- 
tation that must be done, Pergamum uses hash trees [29] 
built from algebraic signatures, as shown in Figure 4. Us- 
ing signatures of blocks as d; in Equation 1 shows that 
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Figure 4: Trees of algebraic signatures. Tomes in a re- 
dundancy group exchange the roots of their trees to ver- 
ify consistency; in this diagram, the signatures marked 
with an X are inconsistent. The roots (LO) are ex- 
changed; since they do not match, the nodes recurse 
down the tree to L1 and then L2 to find the source of 
the inconsistency. “Children” of consistent signatures 
(signatures shaded in gray at L2) are not fetched, sav- 
ing transmission and processing time. The inconsistent 
block on tome | is found by checking the intra-segment 
signatures on each block; only those on tome 1| were in- 
consistent. Note that only tome 1’s disk need be spun up 
to identify and correct the error if it is localized. 


signatures of sets of signatures follow the same relation- 
ships as the underlying data; this property is maintained 
all the way up to the root of the tree. Thus, the signatures 
at the roots of each disk’s hash tree for the region should 
yield a valid erasure code word when combined together. 
If they do not, some block in the redundancy group is 
invalid, and the disks recurse down the hash tree to find 
the bad block, exchanging the contents at each level to 
narrow the location of the “bad” block. This approach 
requires O(k) computation and communication when the 
group is correct—the normal case—and O(klogn) com- 
putation and communication to find an error in a redun- 
dancy group with a total of n blocks across k disks. Since 
redundancy groups are not large (k < 50, typically), high- 
level redundancy group verifications can be done quickly 
and efficiently. 


4.3 Disk Power Management 


Reducing power consumption is a key goal of Perga- 
mum; since spinning disks are by far the largest con- 
sumer of power in a disk appliance, keeping the disk 
powered off (“spun down’) dramatically reduces power 
consumption. In contrast to earlier systems that aim to 
keep 75% of the disks inactive [19], Pergamum tries to 
keep 95% or more of the disks inactive all of the time, 
reducing disk power consumption by a factor of five 
or more over existing MAID approaches. This goal is 
achieved with several strategies: sequentially activating 
disks to update redundancy information on writes, low- 
frequency scrubbing, and sequentially rebuilding regions 


on failed disks. 

To guard against too many disks being spun up at once, 
Pergamum uses spin-up tokens, which are passed from 
one node to another to allow spin-up. If multiple nodes 
require a token simultaneously, the node currently hold- 
ing the token (which may or may not be spun up at the 
time) calculate need based on factors such as a unit’s old- 
est pending request, the types of requests it has pending, 
the number of pending requests and the last time the disk 
was spun up. 


4.3.1 Reading and Writing Data 


When a client requests a data read, the device from which 
data is to be read is spun up. This process takes a 
few seconds, after which data can be read at full speed. 
While a Pergamum tome is somewhat slower than a high- 
power network-attached disk, its performance, discussed 
in Section 5, is sufficient for archival storage retrieval. 
Moreover, since the data is stored on a disk rather than 
a tape, random access performance is significantly better 
than that of a tape-based system. 

As with reads, archive writes require a spun-up disk. 
Pergamum clients choose the disks to which they write 
data; Pergamum does not impose a choice on users. This 
is done because some clients may want to group par- 
ticular data on specific disks: for example, a company 
might choose to archive email for an individual user on 
one drive. On the other hand, a storage client may query 
Pergamum nodes to identify spun-up nodes, allowing it 
to select a disk that is already spun up. 

Since writes require the eventual update of distributed 
data, they are more involved than reads. First, the tar- 
get disk is spun up if it is not already active. Next, data 
is written to blocks on the local disk. However, existing 
data blocks are not overwritten in place; instead, data is 
written to a new data block, allowing the Pergamum tome 
to calculate “deltas” based on the old and new block. 
These deltas are then sent to the Pergamum tomes stor- 
ing the redundancy regions for the old block’s segment. 
On the local device, the segment mapping is updated to 
replace the old block with the new block. It is important 
to note, however, that the old block is retained until it has 
been confirmed that all external parity has been updated. 

On the Pergamum tomes storing the redundancy in- 
formation, the deltas arrive as a parity update request. 
Since the redundancy update destination knows how the 
erasure correcting code is calculated, it can use the delta 
from the data target disk to update its own redundancy 
information; it does not need both the old and new data 
block, only the delta. Because the delta may be different 
for different parity disks, however, the Pergamum tome 
that received the original write request must keep both 
old and new data until all of the parity segments have 
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been updated. However, doing updates this way ensures 
that a write requires no more than two disks to be active 
at any time; while the total energy to write the data is 
unchanged—a write to an (m,n) redundancy group must 
still update n —m-+ 1 disks—the peak energy is dramat- 
ically reduced from n — m-+ 1 disks active to 2 disks ac- 
tive, resulting in an improvement for any code that can 
correct more than one erasure. 

One problem with allowing writes directed to a spe- 
cific Pergamum tome is that the disk may not be spun up 
when the write is issued. While the destination disk may 
be activated, an alternate approach is to write the data 
to any currently active disk and later copy the data to 
the “correct” destination. This approach is called surro- 
gate writing, and is used in Pergamum to avoid spinning 
disks up too frequently. Instead, writes are directed to 
an already-active disk, and the Pergamum tome to which 
data will eventually be sent is also notified. The data can 
the be transferred to the correct destination lazily. 


4.3.2 Scrubbing and Recovering Data 


To ensure reliability, disks in Pergamum are occasionally 
scrubbed: every block on the disk is read and checked 
for agreement with the signature stored in NVRAM. This 
procedure is relatively time-consuming; even at 10 MB/s, 
a | TB disk requires more than a day to check. However, 
Pergamum tome’s use of on-disk redundancy to guard 
the data in a segment, described in Section 4.1, greatly 
reduces the danger of data loss from latent sector errors, 
so the system can reduce the frequency with which it 
performs full-disk scrubs. Instead, a Pergamum tome 
performs a “limited scrub” each time it is spun up, ei- 
ther during idle periods or immediately before the disk 
is spun down. This limited scrub checks a few hundred 
randomly-chosen locations on the disk for correctness 
and examines the drive’s SMART status [5], ensuring 
that the disk is basically operating correctly. If the drive 
passes this check, the major concern is total drive failure, 
either during operation or during spin-up, as Section 5.2 
describes. 

Complete drive failures are handled by rebuilding the 
data on the lost drive in a new location. However, since 
fewer than 5% of the disks in Pergamum may be on at 
any given time and redundancy groups that may contain 
data and parity on 15—40 disks for maximal storage ef- 
ficiency, it is impractical to spin up all of the disks in a 
redundancy group to rebuild it. Instead, Pergamum uses 
techniques similar to those used in writing data to recover 
data lost when a disk fails. The rebuilding algorithm be- 
gins by choosing a new location for the data that has been 
lost; this may be on an existing disk (as long as it is not 
already part of the redundancy region), or it may be on a 
newly-added disk. Pergamum then spins up the disks in 


the redundancy region one by one, with each disk send- 
ing its data to the node on which data is being rebuilt. 
The node doing the rebuilding folds the incoming data 
into the data already written using the redundancy algo- 
rithm; thus, it must write each location in the region m 
times and read it m— 1 times (the first “read” would re- 
sult in all zeros, and is skipped). 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


Our experiments with the current implementation of 
Pergamum were designed to measure several things. 
First, we wanted to evaluate the cost of our system in 
order to ensure that our solution was economically fea- 
sible. Second, we wanted to confirm that Pergamum can 
provide long-term reliability through a strategy of mul- 
tiple levels of parity and consistency checking using al- 
gebraic signatures. Finally, we wanted to measure the 
performance of our implementation to show that Perga- 
mum is suitable for archival workloads and to identify 
potential bottlenecks. 

The remainder of this section proceeds as follows. 
First, we first present an analytical evaluation of the sys- 
tem’s cost. Then, using a series of simulations, we exam- 
ine the system’s long-term reliability. Finally, we present 
the results of our performance tests with the current im- 
plementation of Pergamum. 


5.1 Cost 


An archival system’s cost can be broken down into two 
primary areas: static (initial costs) and operational. The 
first figure describes the cost to acquire the system, and 
the second figure quantifies the cost to run the system. 
Examining both costs together is important because low 
static costs can be overshadowed by the total cost of op- 
erating and maintaining a system over its lifetime. 

We do not consider personnel costs in any of the sys- 
tems we describe; we assume that all of the systems 
are sufficiently well automated that human maintenance 
costs are relatively low. However, this assumption is 
somewhat optimistic, especially for large tape-based sys- 
tems that use complex hardware that may require re- 
pair. In contrast, Pergamum is built from simple, dispos- 
able components—a failed Pergamum tome or network 
switch may simply be thrown out rather than repaired, 
reducing the time and personnel effort required to main- 
tain the system. 

Static costs reflect the expenses associated with ac- 
quiring an archival storage solution, and can be calcu- 
lated by totaling a number of individual costs. One is 
the system expense, which totals the base hardware and 
software costs of a storage system with a given capac- 
ity for storage media. This cost is paid at least once per 
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storage system, regardless of how much storage is actu- 
ally required. Media cost, in dollars per terabyte, is a 
second expense. Large archival storage systems may re- 
quire several “base” systems; for example, an archival 
system that uses tape silos and robots might require one 
silo per 6,000 tape cartridges, even if the silo will not be 
filled initially. 

Operational costs reflect those costs incurred by day 
to day operation of an archival storage system. This cost 
can be measured using a dollars per operational period 
figure, normalized to the amount of storage being man- 
aged. Some of the primary contributors to a system’s 
total operational expenses include power, cooling, floor 
space and management. As described above, we omit 
management cost, both because we assume it will be 
similar for different storage technologies, and because it 
is extremely difficult to quantify. We also omit the cost 
of floor space since it is highly variable depending on 
the location of the data center. However, an important, 
but often omitted, aspect of operational costs includes 
the expenses related to reliability: expected replacement 
costs for failed media and the operational cost associated 
with parity operations. This cost, along with power and 
cooling, forms the basis of our comparison of operational 
costs. 


The static and operational costs must include the cost 
for any redundant hardware or storage. However, since 
existing solutions vary in their reliability, even within a 
particular technology, we have not attempted to quan- 
tify the interplay between capacity and reliability. In- 
stead, we assume that a system that requires mirroring 
simply costs twice as much to purchase and run per byte 
as a non-redundant system. In this respect, Pergamum 
is very low cost: the storage overhead for a system with 
segments using 62 data and 2 parity blocks and redun- 
dancy groups with 13 data disks and 3 parity disks is 
s x ¢ — 1 = 0.27 times usable data capacity. In such 
a system, | TB of raw storage can hold 787 GB of user 
data. 


All of these factors—static cost, operational cost, 
and redundancy overhead—are summarized in Table 3. 
Static costs are approximations based on publically avail- 
able hardware prices. For operational costs, We have 
used a constant rate of $0.20/kWh for electricity to cover 
both the direct cost of power and the cost of cooling. Ta- 
ble 3 shows the costs for a 10 PB archive for each tech- 
nology, including sufficient base systems to reach this ca- 
pacity. While the costs reflected in the table are approxi- 
mate, they are useful for comparative purposes. Also, we 
note that some systems have ranges for redundancy over- 
head because they can be configured in several ways to 
ensure sufficient reliability; we chose the least expensive 
reliability option for each technology. For example, the 
EMC Centera [20] can be used with mirroring; doing so 


might increase reliability, but will certainly increase total 
cost. 

The results summarized in Table 3 illustrate a number 
of cost-related archival storage issues. First, as shown 
by PARAID, even energy-efficient, non-archival systems 
are too expensive for archival scenarios. Second, media 
with low storage densities can become expensive very 
quickly because they require a large amount of hardware 
to manage the high numbers of media. For example, 
RAIL uses UDO2 optical media that only offers 60 GB 
per disk and thus the system requires numerous cabinets 
and drives to handle the volume of media. Using off-the- 
shelf dual-layer DVDs, with capacity under 10GB per 
disk, would reduce the media cost, but would increase 
the hardware cost by a factor of six because of the added 
media; such an approach would require 100 DVDs per 
terabyte, making the cost prohibitive. Third, the Copan 
and Centera demonstrate two different strategies for cost 
effective storage: lower initial costs versus lower runtime 
costs. Finally, we see that Pergamum is competitive in 
cost to Sun’s StorageTek SL8500 system while provid- 
ing functionality, such as inter-archive redundancy, that 
tape-based systems are unable to provide. 

An understanding of the costs associated with reliabil- 
ity is important because it assists in matching the data 
to be protected with an economically efficient reliability 
strategy. Unfortunately, because it is largely dependent 
on the data itself, the economic impact of lost data is 
difficult to calculate. Moreover, many of the costs re- 
sulting from data loss are, at best, difficult to quantify. 
For example, the cost to replace data can vary from zero 
(don’t replace it) to nearly priceless (how much is bank 
account data worth?). Another factor, opportunity costs, 
expresses the cost of lost time; every hour spent dealing 
with data loss is an hour that is not spent doing some- 
thing else. In a professional setting, data loss may also 
involve mandatory disclosures that could introduce costs 
associated with bad publicity and fines. While we do not 
quantify these costs, we note that long-term archive reli- 
ability is a serious issue [7]. 


5.2 Reliability 


There are many tradeoffs that influence the reliability of 
an archival storage system. Factors such as stripe size, 
both on an individual disk and between disks, disk fail- 
ure rate, disk rebuild time and the expected rate of latent 
sector errors must be considered when building a long- 
term archival system. Our analysis considers these fac- 
tors along with strict power-management constraints to 
compute the expected mean time to data loss (MTTDL) 
of a deployed Pergamum system. 

Table 4 shows the parameters used in our analysis. In 
the absence of an archival workload for our reliability 
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[System [[__Meedia___| Static cost | Oper cost [ Redundancy 


Sun StorageTek SL8500 
EMC Centera 


T10000 tape 
SATA HD 
SCSI HD 
SATA HD 

UDO2 
SATA HD 


PARAID 


Copan Revolution 
RAIL 
Pergamum 





None 
parity 
RAID 
RAID-5 
RAID-4 (5+1) 
2-level 


Table 3: Comparison of system and operational costs for 10 PB of storage. All costs are in thousands of dollars and 
reflect common configurations. Operational costs were calculated assuming energy costs of $0.20/kWh (including 


cooling costs). 


Disk Fail Rate (Ap) 1/100000 hours 
Disk Repair Rate (up) 1/100 hours 


Latent Sector Fault Rate (As) 1/13245 hours 
Scrub Rate (Us) 1/8640 hours 





Table 4: Simulator and model parameters. 


analysis, we assume that each active device transfers a 
constant 2 MB/s, on average. Given a byte error rate of 
1 x 107!4, the on-disk sector error rate is approximately 
1/13245 hours. Due to the incremental nature of our 
rebuild algorithm, we approximate the time to rebuild a 
single device in our system to be roughly 100 hours, or 
3 MB/s. Finally each disk in the system fails at a rate of 
1/100000 hours and is subject to a full scrub every year 
or 8640 hours. We consider these estimates to be liberal 
and provide a near-worst-case MTTDL of our system. 

In order to determine the reliability of our system, we 
developed a discrete event simulator in Python using the 
SimPy module. There are four core events in our simu- 
lator: DiskFail, DiskRebuild, SectorFail and 
Scrub. Values for disk failure time, sector failure time 
and disk scrub are all drawn from an exponential distri- 
bution, while disk rebuild takes place in simulation time 
at 3 MB/s. We model the effects of disk spin-up by sub- 
tracting 10 hours from the life of a disk every time it is 
spun up [38]; this may well be pessimistic, resulting in 
an MTTDL that is shorter than in a real system. Each 
iteration of the simulator runs until a data loss event is 
reached and the current time is recorded. Although we 
found that around 100 iterations is sufficient, we cal- 
culate the MTTDL of a single configuration by running 
1000 iterations with that configuration. 

We also use Markov models to compute the reliabil- 
ity of single, double and triple disk fault tolerant codes. 
These models only capture disk failure and rebuild, and 
thus serve two purposes. First, the models give us a 
straightforward way to verify the behavior of the simula- 
tor. Most importantly, the MTTDL computed from each 
model serves as an approximation to a system that has 
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Inter-disk reliability level 


Figure 5: Mean time to data loss in hours for a single 16 
disk group. 61+3 intra-disk parity is nearly equivalent 
to the “ideal” system, in which latent sector errors never 
occur. Note that MTTDL of 10!° hours for 16 disks cor- 
responds to a 1000 year MTTDL for a 10 PB Pergamum 
system. 


the ability to handle any number of latent sector errors. 
Recent work has shown that latent sector errors make 
a non-trivial contribution to system reliability [6]. We 
thus modeled data loss in our system for configurations 
with 1, 2, and 3 parity segments per redundancy group 
under several different assumptions: levels of intra-disk 
parity protection ranging from 0-3 parity blocks per seg- 
ment, and an “ideal” analytical model which assumed no 
latent sector errors occurred and considered only whole- 
disk failures. The results of our modeling using a scrub 
rate of once per year for each disk, shown in Figure 5, 
indicate that latent sector errors do indeed cause data 
loss if nothing is done to guard against them. The dis- 
tance between the top curve (“ideal” MTTDL without 
latent sector errors) and bottom curve (no intra-disk par- 
ity) is approximately two orders of magnitude, show- 
ing that Pergamum must guard against data loss from 
latent sector errors. However, by using intra-disk era- 
sure coding, the effect of latent sectors on MTTDL is 
nearly eliminated. In essence, we are trading disk space 
for a longer scrub interval, saving power in the process. 
Figure 5 shows that a configuration of 3 intra-disk par- 
ity blocks per 64 block segment provides nearly two or- 
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ders of magnitude longer MTTDL than no protection at 
all, approaching the “ideal” situation where latent sector 
errors never exist. With the exception of the configu- 
rations with 3 inter-disk parity elements and the “ideal” 
case, all of the MTTDL values in the graph are based on 
1000 iterations of the simulator; we were only able to 
capture tens of MTTDL numbers for the configurations 
involving 3 inter-disk parity elements and 1 or 2 intra- 
parity elements, and the simulation for 3 inter-disk par- 
ity and 3 intra-disk parity elements took a great deal of 
time to run and only resulted in a few data points. This 
lack of data is due to the extremely high reliability of 
these configurations—the simulator modeled many fail- 
ures, but so few caused data loss that the simulation ran 
very slowly. This behavior is precisely what we want 
from an archival storage system: it can gracefully handle 
many failure events without losing data. Even though we 
captured fewer data points for the triple inter-parity con- 
figuration, we believe the reported MTTDL is a reason- 
able approximation. As we see in the graph, the use of 3 
intra-disk parity elements is close to the “ideal” situation 
across all inter-parity configurations. 

Our simulation and modeling show that a configura- 
tion of 3 inter-disk parity segments per 16-disk reliability 
group and 3 intra-disk parity blocks per segment will re- 
sult in an MTTDL of approximately 10!° hours. If each 
disk has a raw capacity of 1 TB, a Pergamum system ca- 
pable of storing 10 PB of user data will require about 800 
such groups, resulting an MTTDL of 1.25 x 10’ hours, 
or about 1,400 years. Should this MTTDL for an entire 
archive be too low, we would recommend using more 
inter-disk parity—3 parity blocks per 64 block segment 
can correct most of the latent sector errors. 


5.3. Performance 


The current Pergamum prototype system consists of ap- 
proximately 1,400 lines of Python 2.5 code, with an ad- 
ditional 300 lines of C code that were used to implement 
performance-sensitive operations such as data encoding 
and low-level disk operations. Our implementation in- 
cludes the core system functionality, including internal 
redundancy, external redundancy, and a client interface 
that allows for basic I/O interactions. In its current state 
however, the implementation relies upon statically as- 
signed redundancy groups and it does not include scrub- 
bing or consistency checking. 

For testing, all systems were located on the same giga- 
bit Ethernet switch with little outside contention for com- 
puting or network resources. Communication between 
the Pergamum tome and the client used standard TCP/IP 
sockets in Python. For maximum compatibility, we uti- 
lized an MTU size of 1500B. 

Each Pergamum tome was equipped with an ARM 9 


Raw Data Transfer | 20.02 | 20.96 


Raw Data Write 
Unsafe Pergamum Write 
XOR Parity Pergamum Write 


Reed Solomon Pergamum Write 
Fully Protected Pergamum Write 


Pergamum Read 





Table 5: Read and write performance for a single Perga- 
mum tome to client connection. XOR parity writes 
used 63 data blocks to one parity block segments. 
Reed Solomon writes used 62 data blocks to two par- 
ity block segments. Fully protected writes utilize two 
level of Reed Solomon encoding and the server through- 
put reflects time to fully encode and commit internal and 
external parity updates. 


CPU running at 400 MHz, 128 MB of DDR2 SDRAM 
and Linux version 2.6.12.6. The client was equipped 
with an Intel Core Duo processor running at 2 GHz, 2 GB 
of DDR2 SDRAM and OS X version 10.4.10. The pri- 
mary storage on each Pergamum tome was provided by a 
7200 RPM SATA drive formatted with XFS. For read and 
write performance experiments, we utilized block sizes 
of 1 MB and 64 blocks per segment. Persistent metadata 
storage utilized a 1 GB USB flash drive and Berkeley DB 
version 4.4. The workload consisted of randomly gener- 
ated files, all several megabytes in size. 


5.3.1 Read and Write Throughput 


Our first experiment with the Pergamum implementation 
was an evaluation of the device’s raw data transfer perfor- 
mance. As Table 5 shows, the maximum throughput of a 
single TCP/IP stream to a Pergamum tome is 20 MB/s at 
the device. Further tests showed that, the device could 
copy data from a network buffer to an on-disk file at 
about 10 MB/s. Together, these values serve as an upper 
limit for the write performance that could be expected 
from a single client connection over TCP/IP. 

Write throughput using the Pergamum software layer 
was tested at varying levels of write safety. The first write 
test was conducted with no internal or external parity up- 
dates. As shown in Table 5, writes without data protec- 
tion ran at 4.74 MB/s. While no redundancy encoding 
was performed in the unsafe write, the system did incur 
the overhead of updating segment metadata and dividing 
the incoming data into fixed-size blocks. 

Testing with internal parity updates enabled was per- 
formed using both simple XOR-based parity and more 
advanced Reed Solomon encoding. In these tests, the 
client-side and server-side throughput differ, as Perga- 
mum utilizes parity logging during writes. Thus, while 
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the client views throughput as the time taken to sim- 
ply ingest the data, the Pergamum tome’s throughput in- 
cludes the time to ingest the data and update the redun- 
dancy information. The first test utilized simple XOR- 
based parity in a 63+1 (63 data blocks and 1 parity block) 
configuration. This arrangement achieved a client-side 
write throughput of 4.72 MB/s and a Pergamum tome- 
side throughput of 3.25 MB/s. As Table 5 shows, using 
Reed Solomon in a 62+2 configuration results in simi- 
lar client side throughput, 4.25 MB/s. However, the extra 
processing and parity block updates results in a server 
throughput of 1.67 MB/s. 


The final write test, fully protected Pergamum tome 
writes, utilizes both inter- and intra-disk redundancy. 
Internal parity utilized Reed Solomon encoding in a 
62+2 configuration. External redundancy utilized Reed 
Solomon with 3 data regions to 2 parity regions. In this 
configuration, client throughput is reduced to 3.66 MB/s 
as the CPU is taxed with both internal and external par- 
ity calculations. This is evident in the server through- 
put which is reduced to 0.75 MB/s. However, this does 
reflect the time required to update both internal and ex- 
ternal parity and thus reflects the rate at which a single 
Pergamum tome can protect data with full internal and 
external parity. 


Profile data obtained from the test runs indicates the 
system is CPU-bound. The performance penalty for the 
Pergamum tome writes appears to be based largely on 
two factors. First, as shown in the difference between a 
raw write and an unsafe Pergamum tome write in Ta- 
ble 5, Python’s buffer management imposes a perfor- 
mance penalty, an issue that could be remedied with an 
optimized, native implementation. Second, as seen in the 
difference between the XOR Pergamum tome write and 
the Reed Solomon write, data encoding imposes a sig- 
nificant penalty for lower power processors. This is fur- 
ther evident by the results of our read throughput tests. 
Since a read operation to the Pergamum tome involves 
less buffer management and parity operations, through- 
put is correspondingly faster. We were able to achieve 
sustained read rates of 5.78 MB/s. 


While the performance numbers in Table 5 would be 
inadequate for most high-performance workloads, even 
our current, prototype implementation of Pergamum is 
capable of supporting archival workloads. For example, 
1000 Pergamum tomes and a spin-up rate of only 5% can 
provide a system-level ingestion throughput in excess of 
175 MB/s, ingesting a terabyte in 90 minutes and fully 
protecting it in 8 hours. At this rate such an archive built 
from | TB disks could be filled in a year. 


Encode Operations | ARM9 


XOR parity 


Reed Solomon; 5 data, 2 parity 
Data signature (64-bit) 





Table 6: Throughput, in MB/sec, to encode 50 MB of 
data using the Pergamum tome’s 400 MHz ARM9 board 
drawing 2-3 W and a desktop class 2 GHz Intel Core Duo 
drawing 31 W. 


5.3.2 Data Encoding 


One of the primary functions of each Pergamum tome’s 
processor is data encoding for redundancy and signature 
generation. Thus, we wanted to confirm that the low- 
power CPUs used by Pergamum to save energy are actu- 
ally capable of meeting the encoding demands of archival 
workloads. 

In our first data encoding test, we measured the 
throughput of the XOR operation by updating parity for 
50 MB of data. We were able to achieve an average en- 
coding rate of 20.79 MB/s on the tome’s CPU. For ref- 
erence, a desktop class processor using the same library 
was able to encode data at 201.41 MB/s. However, this 
performance increase comes at the cost of power con- 
sumption; the Intel Core Duo processor consumes 31 W 
compared to the tome’s ARM-based processor which 
consumes roughly 2.5 W for the entire board. 

A similar result was achieved when updating parity 
for 50MB of data protected by a 5+2 Reed Solomon 
configuration. As Table 6 summarizes, the processor on 
the Pergamum tome was able to encode the new parity 
blocks at a rate of 3.13 MB/s. For reference, the desktop 
processor could encode at average rate of 33.68 MB/s. 
Again, we notice an order of magnitude throughput in- 
crease at the cost of over an order of magnitude power 
consumption increase. 

Our final encoding experiment involved the generation 
of data signatures. Our current implementation of Perga- 
mum generates data signatures using GF (2°”) arithmetic 
in an optimized C-based library. Generating 64 bit signa- 
tures over 32 bit symbols, we achieved an average signa- 
ture generation throughput of 57.44 MB/s. For reference, 
the same library on the desktop-class client achieved a 
rate of 533.33 MB/s. 

Our results indicate that the low-power processor on 
the Pergamum tome is capable of encoding data at a 
rate comparable to its power consumption. Addition- 
ally, we believe that is capable of adequately encoding 
data for an archival system’s write-once, read maybe us- 
age model. While our current performance numbers are 
reasonable, our experience in designing and implement- 
ing the Pergamum prototype has shown that low-power 
processors greatly benefit from carefully optimized code. 
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Our early implementations provided more than adequate 
performance on a desktop class computer but were some- 
what slow on the Pergamum tome’s low-power CPU. 


6 Future Work 


While Pergamum demonstrates some of the features 
needed in an archival storage system, work remains to 
turn it into a fully effective, evolving, long-term storage 
system. In addition to the engineering tasks associated 
with optimizing the Pergamum implementation for low- 
power CPUs, there are a number of important research 
areas to examine. 

Storage management in Pergamum, and archival stor- 
age in general, is an open area with a number of interest- 
ing problems. Management strategies play a large part 
in cost efficiency; many believe that management costs 
eclipse hardware costs [3]. As a long-term data repos- 
itory, the effectiveness of archival storage is increased 
as management overhead is decreased and, ideally, auto- 
mated; the easier it is to store long-term data, the more 
ubiquitous it will become. Thus, Pergamum must ad- 
dress how extensibility can be handled in an automatic 
way, without sacrificing its distributed nature, or the in- 
dependence of its Pergamum tomes. This overall ques- 
tion includes a number of facets. How are redundancy 
groups populated? How does the system know if a Perga- 
mum tome is nonfunctional as opposed to temporarily 
off-line? How can the system’s capacity be expanded 
while still providing adequate reliability? 

In our current implementation, users interact with 
Pergamum by submitting requests to specific Pergamum 
tomes using a connection-oriented protocol. In future 
versions, the use of a simple, standardized put and get 
style protocol, such as that provided by HTTP, could 
allow storage to be more evolvable and permit the use 
of standard tools for storing and retrieving information. 
Further, techniques such as distributed searching that 
take into account data movement and migration could 
greatly simplify how users interact with the system. 

While the trade-off between redundancy and storage 
usage is well acknowledged, there is still work to be 
done in understanding the interplay of redundancy, stor- 
age overhead and power consumption. We have chosen 
a relatively small set of points in this space; future work 
could explore this space more completely. This could 
include an examination of which redundancy codes are 
best suited to the unique demands and usage model of 
archival storage. 

Long-term storage systems must assume that no sin- 
gle device will serve as the storage appliance for the 
data’s entire lifetime. Thus, data migration in a secure 
and power-efficient manner is another requirement for 
Pergamum, and is a critical area for research. This re- 


search direction also has implications for reliability; a 
policy of device refreshment could be an integral part of 
a long-term reliability strategy. 


The optimality of the choice of one CPU and network 
connection per disk is also an open question; our choice 
is based on both quantitative and qualitative factors, but 
other arrangements are certainly possible. Additionally, 
it has always been assumed that client machines would 
include modern desktop level CPUs that could be lever- 
aged for pre-processing. Similarly, determining the best 
network to use to connect thousands of (mostly idle) de- 
vices is an interesting problem to consider. 


7 Conclusions 


We have developed Pergamum, a system designed to pro- 
vide reliable, cost-effective archival storage using low- 
power, network-attached disk appliances. Reliability is 
provided through two levels of redundancy encoding: 
intra-disk redundancy allows an individual device to au- 
tomatically rebuild data in the event of small-scale data 
corruption, while inter-disk redundancy provides protec- 
tion from the loss of an entire device. Fixed costs are 
kept low through the use of a standardized network in- 
terface, and commodity hardware such as SATA drives; 
since each Pergamum tome is essentially “disposable”, 
a system operator can simply throw away faulty nodes. 
Operational costs are controlled by utilizing ultra-low- 
power CPUs, power-managed disks and new techniques 
such as local NVRAM for caching metadata and redun- 
dancy information to avoid disk spin-ups, intra-disk re- 
dundancy, staggered data rebuilding, and hash trees of 
algebraic signatures for distributed consistency check- 
ing. Finally, Pergamum’s performance is acceptable for 
archival storage: the use of many low-power CPUs in- 
stead of a few server-class CPUs results in disks that can 
transfer data at 3-5 MB/s, with faster performance possi- 
ble through the use of optimized code. 


At 2-3 W/TB and under $0.50/GB for a full system, 
Pergamum is far cheaper and more reliable than existing 
MAID systems, though the techniques we have devel- 
oped may be applied to more conventional MAID de- 
signs as well. Moreover, a Pergamum system is com- 
parable in cost and energy consumption to a large-scale 
tape archive, while providing much higher reliability, 
faster random access performance and better manage- 
ability. The combination of low power usage, low hard- 
ware cost, very high reliability, simpler management, 
and excellent long-term upgradability make Pergamum 
a strong choice for storage in long-term data archives. 
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Abstract 


The Panasas file system uses parallel and redundant 
access to object storage devices (OSDs), per-file RAID, 
distributed metadata management, consistent client 
caching, file locking services, and internal cluster 
management to provide a scalable, fault tolerant, high 
performance distributed file system. The clustered 
design of the storage system and the use of client- 
driven RAID provide scalable performance to many 
concurrent file system clients through parallel access to 
file data that is striped across OSD storage nodes. 
RAID recovery is performed in parallel by the cluster 
of metadata managers, and declustered data placement 
yields scalable RAID rebuild rates as the storage system 
grows larger. This paper presents performance 
measures of I/O, metadata, and recovery operations for 
storage clusters that range in size from 10 to 120 
storage nodes, 1 to 12 metadata nodes, and with file 
system client counts ranging from 1 to 100 compute 
nodes. Production installations are as large as 500 
storage nodes, 50 metadata managers, and 5000 clients. 


1 Introduction 


Storage systems for high performance computing 
environments must be designed to scale in performance 
so that they can be configured to match the required 
load. Clustering techniques are often used to provide 
scalability. In a storage cluster, many nodes each 
control some storage, and the overall distributed file 
system assembles the cluster elements into one large, 
seamless storage system. The storage cluster can be 
hosted on the same computers that perform data 
processing, or they can be a separate cluster that is 
devoted entirely to storage and accessible to the 
compute cluster via a network protocol. 


The Panasas storage system is a specialized storage 
cluster, and this paper presents its design and a number 
of performance measurements to illustrate the 
scalability. The Panasas system is a production system 
that provides file service to some of the largest compute 
clusters in the world, in scientific labs, in seismic data 
processing, in digital animation studios, in 
computational fluid dynamics, in semiconductor 


manufacturing, and in general purpose computing 
environments. In these environments, hundreds or 
thousands of file system clients share data and generate 
very high aggregate I/O load on the file system. The 
Panasas system is designed to support several thousand 
clients and storage capacities in excess of a petabyte. 


The unique aspects of the Panasas system are its use of 
per-file, client-driven RAID, its parallel RAID rebuild, 
its treatment of different classes of metadata (block, 
file, system) and a commodity parts based blade 
hardware with integrated UPS. Of course, the system 
has many other features (such as object storage, fault 
tolerance, caching and cache consistency, and a 
simplified management model) that are not unique, but 
are necessary for a scalable system implementation. 


2 Panasas File System Background 


This section makes a brief tour through the system to 
provide an overview for the following sections. The 
two overall themes to the system are object storage, 
which affects how the file system manages its data, and 
clustering of components, which allows the system to 
scale in performance and capacity. 


The storage cluster is divided into storage nodes and 
manager nodes at a ratio of about 10 storage nodes to 1 
manager node, although that ratio is variable. The 
storage nodes implement an object store, and are 
accessed directly from Panasas file system clients 
during I/O operations. The manager nodes manage the 
overall storage cluster, implement the distributed file 
system semantics, handle recovery of storage node 
failures, and provide an exported view of the Panasas 
file system via NFS and CIFS. Figure 1 gives a basic 
view of the system components. 


2.1 Object Storage 


An object is a container for data and attributes; it is 
analogous to the inode inside a traditional UNIX file 
system implementation. Specialized storage nodes 
called Object Storage Devices (OSD) store objects in a 
local OSDFS file system. The object interface 
addresses objects in a two-level (partition ID/object ID) 
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namespace. The OSD wire protocol provides byte- 
oriented access to the data, attribute manipulation, 
creation and deletion of objects, and several other 
specialized operations [OSD04]. We use an iSCSI 
transport to carry OSD commands that are very similar 
to the OSDv2 standard currently in progress within 
SNIA and ANSI-T10 [SNIA]. 


Compute node 


fA 


NFS/CIFS 


Manager node 





Storage node 





Figure 1: Panasas System Components 


The Panasas file system is layered over the object 
storage. Each file is striped over two or more objects to 
provide redundancy and high bandwidth access. The 
file system semantics are implemented by metadata 
managers that mediate access to objects from clients of 
the file system. The clients access the object storage 
using the iSCSI/OSD protocol for Read and Write 
operations. The I/O operations proceed directly and in 
parallel to the storage nodes, bypassing the metadata 
managers. The clients interact with the out-of-band 
metadata managers via RPC to obtain access 
capabilities and location information for the objects that 
store files. The performance of striped file access is 
presented later in the paper. 


Object attributes are used to store file-level attributes, 
and directories are implemented with objects that store 
name to object ID mappings. Thus the file system 
metadata is kept in the object store itself, rather than 
being kept in a separate database or some other form of 
storage on the metadata nodes. Metadata operations are 
described and measured later in this paper. 


2.2 System Software Components 


The major software subsystems are the OSDFS object 
storage system, the Panasas file system metadata 
manager, the Panasas file system client, the NFS/CIFS 
gateway, and the overall cluster management system. 


e The Panasas client is an installable kernel module 
that runs inside the Linux kernel. The kernel module 
implements the standard VFS interface, so that the 
client hosts can mount the file system and use a POSIX 
interface to the storage system. We don’t require any 
patches to run inside the 2.4 or 2.6 Linux kernel, and 
have tested with over 200 Linux variants. 

e Each storage cluster node runs a common platform 
that is based on FreeBSD, with additional services to 
provide hardware monitoring, configuration 
management, and overall control. 

e The storage nodes use a specialized local file system 
(OSDFS) that implements the object storage primitives. 
They implement an iSCSI target and the OSD 
command set. The OSDFS object store and iSCSI 
target/OSD command processor are kernel modules. 
OSDFS is concerned with traditional block-level file 
system issues such as efficient disk arm utilization, 
media management (i.e., error handling), high 
throughput, as well as the OSD interface. 

e The cluster manager (SysMgr) maintains the global 
configuration, and it controls the other services and 
nodes in the storage cluster. There is an associated 
management application that provides both a command 
line interface (CLI) and an HTML interface (GUI). 
These are all user level applications that run on a subset 
of the manager nodes. The cluster manager is 
concerned with membership in the storage cluster, fault 
detection, configuration management, and overall 
control for operations like software upgrade and system 
restart [Welch07]. 

e The Panasas metadata manager (PanFS) implements 
the file system semantics and manages data striping 
across the object storage devices. This is a user level 
application that runs on every manager node. The 
metadata manager is concerned with distributed file 
system issues such as secure multi-user access, 
maintaining consistent file- and object-level metadata, 
client cache coherency, and recovery from client, 
storage node, and metadata server crashes. Fault 
tolerance is based on a local transaction log that is 
replicated to a backup on a different manager node. 

¢ The NFS and CIFS services provide access to the file 
system for hosts that cannot use our Linux installable 
file system client. The NFS service is a tuned version of 
the standard FreeBSD NFS server that runs inside the 
kernel. The CIFS service is based on Samba and runs at 
user level. In turn, these services use a local instance of 
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the file system client, which runs inside the FreeBSD 
kernel. These gateway services run on every manager 
node to provide a clustered NFS and CIFS service. 


2.3 Commodity Hardware Platform 


The storage cluster nodes are implemented as blades 
that are very compact computer systems made from 
commodity parts. The blades are clustered together to 
provide a scalable platform. Up to 11 blades fit into a 
4U (7 inches) high shelf chassis that provides dual 
power supplies, a high capacity battery, and one or two 
16-port GE switches. The switches aggregate the GE 
ports from the blades into a 4 GE trunk. The 2™ switch 
provides redundancy and is connected to a 2™' GE port 
on each blade. The battery serves as a UPS and powers 
the shelf for a brief period of time (about five minutes) 
to provide orderly system shutdown in the event of a 
power failure. Any number of blades can be combined 
to create very large storage systems. 


The OSD StorageBlade module and metadata manager 
DirectorBlade module use the same form factor blade 
and fit into the same chassis slots. The StorageBlade 
module contains a commodity processor, two disks, 
ECC memory, and dual GE NICs. The DirectorBlade 
module has a faster processor, more memory, dual GE 
NICs, and a small private disk. In addition to metadata 
management, DirectorBlades also provide NFS and 
CIFS service, and their large memory is used as a data 
cache when serving these protocols. Details of the 
different blades used in the performance experiments 
are given in Appendix I. 


Any number of shelf chassis can be grouped into the 
same storage cluster. A shelf typically has one or two 
DirectorBlade modules and 9 or 10 StorageBlade 
modules. A shelf with 10 StorageBlade modules 
contains 5 to 15 TB of raw storage in 4U of rack space. 
Customer installations range in size from 1 shelf to 
around 50 shelves, although there is no enforced limit 
on system size. 


While the hardware is essentially a commodity PC (i.e., 
no ASICs), there are two aspects of the hardware that 
simplified our software design. The first is the 
integrated UPS in the shelf chassis that makes all of 
main memory NVRAM. The metadata managers do fast 
logging to memory and reflect that to a backup with 
low latency network protocols. OSDFS buffers write 
data so it can efficiently manage block allocation. The 
UPS powers the system for several minutes to protect 
the system as it shuts down cleanly after a power 
failure. The metadata managers flush their logs to a 
local disk, and OSDFS flushes writes through to disk. 


The logging mechanism is described and measured in 
detail later in the paper. The system monitors the 

battery charge level, and will not allow a shelf chassis 
to enter service without an adequately charged battery 
to avoid data loss during back-to-back power failures. 


The other important aspect of the hardware is that 
blades are a Field Replaceable Unit (FRU). Instead of 
trying to repair a blade, if anything goes wrong with the 
hardware, the whole blade is replaced. We settled on a 
two-drive storage blade as a compromise between cost, 
performance, and reliability. Having the blade as a 
failure domain simplifies our fault tolerance 
mechanisms, and it provides a simple maintenance 
model for system administrators. Reliability and data 
reconstruction are described and measured in detail 
later in the paper. 


3 Storage Management 


Traditional storage management tasks involve 
partitioning available storage space into LUNs (e., 
logical units that are one or more disks, or a subset of a 
RAID array), assigning LUN ownership to different 
hosts, configuring RAID parameters, creating file 
systems or databases on LUNs, and connecting clients 
to the correct server for their storage. This can be a 
labor-intensive scenario. We sought to provide a 
simplified model for storage management that would 
shield the storage administrator from these kinds of 
details and allow a single, part-time admin to manage 
systems that were hundreds of terabytes in size. 


The Panasas storage system presents itself as a file 
system with a POSIX interface, and hides most of the 
complexities of storage management. Clients have a 
single mount point for the entire system. The /etc/fstab 
file references the cluster manager, and from that the 
client learns the location of the metadata service 
instances. The administrator can add storage while the 
system is online, and new resources are automatically 
discovered. To manage available storage, we 
introduced two basic storage concepts: a physical 
storage pool called a BladeSet, and a logical quota tree 
called a Volume. 


The BladeSet is a collection of StorageBlade modules 
in one or more shelves that comprise a RAID fault 
domain. We mitigate the risk of large fault domains 
with the scalable rebuild performance described in 
Section 4.2. The BladeSet is a hard physical boundary 
for the volumes it contains. A BladeSet can be grown at 
any time, either by adding more StorageBlade modules, 
or by merging two existing BladeSets together. 
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The Volume is a directory hierarchy that has a quota 
constraint and is assigned to a particular BladeSet. The 
quota can be changed at any time, and capacity is not 
allocated to the Volume until it is used, so multiple 
volumes compete for space within their BladeSet and 
grow on demand. The files in those volumes are 
distributed among all the StorageBlade modules in the 
BladeSet. 


Volumes appear in the file system name space as 
directories. Clients have a single mount point for the 
whole storage system, and volumes are simply 
directories below the mount point. There is no need to 
update client mounts when the admin creates, deletes, 
or renames volumes. 


Each Volume is managed by a single metadata 
manager. Dividing metadata management 
responsibility along volume boundaries (i.¢., directory 
trees) was done primarily to keep the implementation 
simple. We figured that administrators would introduce 
volumes (1.e., quota trees) for their own reasons, and 
this would provide an easy, natural boundary. We were 
able to delay solving the multi-manager coordination 
problems created when a parent directory is controlled 
by a different metadata manager than a file being 
created, deleted, or renamed within it. We also had a 
reasonable availability model for metadata manager 
crashes; well-defined subtrees would go offline rather 
than a random sampling of files. The file system 
recovery check implementation is also simplified; each 
volume is checked independently (and in parallel when 
possible), and errors in one volume don’t affect 
availability of other volumes. Finally, clients bypass the 
metadata manager during read and write operations, so 
the metadata manager’s load is already an order of 
magnitude smaller than a traditional file server storing 
the same number of files. This reduces the importance 
of fine-grain metadata load balancing. That said, 
uneven volume utilization can result in uneven 
metadata manager utilization. Our protocol allows the 
metadata manager to redirect the client to another 
manager to distribute load, and we plan to exploit this 
feature in the future to provide finer-grained load 
balancing. 


While it is possible to have a very large system with 
one BladeSet and one Volume, and we have customers 
that take this approach, we felt it was important for 
administrators to be able to configure multiple storage 
pools and manage quota within them. Our initial model 
only had a single storage pool: a file would be 
partitioned into component objects, and those objects 
would be distributed uniformly over all available 
storage nodes. Similarly, metadata management would 


be distributed by randomly assigning ownership of new 
files to available metadata managers. This is similar to 
the Ceph model [Weil06]. The attraction of this model 
is smooth load balancing among available resources. 
There would be just one big file system, and capacity 
and metadata load would automatically balance. 
Administrators wouldn’t need to worry about running 
out of space, and applications would get great 
performance from large storage systems. 


There are two problems with a single storage pool: the 
fault and availability model, and performance isolation 
between different users. If there are ever enough faults 
to disable access to some files, then the result would be 
that a random sample of files throughout the storage 
system would be unavailable. Even if the faults were 
transient, such as a node or service crash and restart, 
there will be periods of unavailability. Instead of 
having the entire storage system in one big fault 
domain, we wanted the administrator to have the option 
of dividing a large system into multiple fault domains, 
and of having a well defined availability model in the 
face of faults. In addition, with large installations the 
administrator can assign different projects or user 
groups to different storage pools. This isolates the 
performance and capacity utilization among different 
groups. 


Our storage management design reflects a compromise 
between the performance and capacity management 
benefits of a large storage pool, the backup and restore 
requirements of the administrator, and the complexity 
of the implementation. In practice, our customers use 
BladeSets that range in size from a single shelf to more 
than 20 shelves, with the largest production Bladeset 
being about 50 shelves, or 500 StorageBlade modules 
and 50 DirectorBlade modules. The most common 
sizes, however, range from 5 to 10 shelves. While we 
encourage customers to introduce Volumes so the 
system can better exploit the DirectorBlade modules, 
we have customers that run large systems (e.g., 20 
shelves) with a single Volume. 


3.1 Automatic Capacity Balancing 


Capacity imbalance occurs when expanding a BladeSet 
(i.e., adding new, empty storage nodes), merging two 
BladeSets, and replacing a storage node following a 
failure. In the latter scenario, the imbalance is the result 
of our RAID rebuild, which uses spare capacity on 
every storage node rather than dedicating a specific 
“hot spare” node. This provides better throughput 
during rebuild (see section 4.2), but causes the system 
to have a new, empty storage node after the failed 
storage node is replaced. Our system automatically 
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balances used capacity across storage nodes ina 
BladeSet using two mechanisms: passive balancing and 
active balancing. 


Passive balancing changes the probability that a storage 
node will be used for a new component of a file, based 
on its available capacity. This takes effect when files 
are created, and when their stripe size is increased to 
include more storage nodes. Active balancing is done 
by moving an existing component object from one 
storage node to another, and updating the storage map 
for the affected file. During the transfer, the file is 
transparently marked read-only by the storage 
management layer, and the capacity balancer skips files 
that are being actively written. Capacity balancing is 
thus transparent to file system clients. 


Capacity balancing can serve to balance I/O load across 
the storage pool. We have validated this in large 
production systems. Of course there can always be 
transient hot spots based on workload. It is important 
to avoid long term hot spots, and we did learn from 
some mistakes. The approach we take is to use a 
uniform random placement algorithm for initial data 
placement, and then preserve that during capacity 
balancing. The system must strive for a uniform 
distribution of both objects and capacity. This is more 
subtle than it may appear, and we learned that biases in 
data migration and placement can cause hot spots. 


Initial data placement is uniform random, with the 
components of a file landing on a subset of available 
storage nodes. Each new file gets a new, randomized 
storage map. However, the uniform random 
distribution is altered by passive balancing that biases 
the creation of new data onto emptier blades. On the 
surface, this seems reasonable. Unfortunately, if a 
single node in a large system has a large bias as the 
result of being replaced recently, then it can end up 
with a piece of every file created over a span of hours 
or a few days. In some workloads, recently created files 
may be hotter than files created several weeks or 
months ago. Our initial implementation allowed large 
biases, and we occasionally found this led to a long- 
term hot spot on a particular storage node. Our current 
system bounds the effect of passive balancing to be 
within a few percent of uniform random, which helps 
the system fine tune capacity when all nodes are nearly 
full, but does not cause a large bias that can lead to a 
hot spot. 


Another bias we had was favoring large objects for 
active balancing because it is more efficient. There is 
per-file overhead to update its storage map, so it is 
more efficient to move a single 1 GB component object 


than to move 1000 1 MB component objects. However, 
consider a system that has relatively few large files that 
are widely striped, and lots of other small files. When 
it is expanded from N to N+M storage nodes (e.g., 
grows from 50 to 60), should the system balance 
capacity by moving a few large objects, or by moving 
many small objects? If the large files are hot, it is a 
mistake to bias toward them because the new storage 
nodes can get a disproportionate number of hot objects. 
We found that selecting a uniform random sample of 
objects from the source blades was the best way to 
avoid bias and inadvertent hot spots, even if it means 
moving lots of small objects to balance capacity. 


4 Object RAID and Reconstruction 


We protect against loss of a data object or an entire 
storage node by striping files across objects stored on 
different storage nodes, using a fault-tolerant striping 
algorithm such as RAID-1 or RAID-5. Small files are 
mirrored on two objects, and larger files are striped 
more widely to provide higher bandwidth and less 
capacity overhead from parity information. The per-file 
RAID layout means that parity information for different 
files is not mixed together, and easily allows different 
files to use different RAID schemes alongside each 
other. This property and the security mechanisms of the 
OSD protocol [Gobioff97] let us enforce access control 
over files even as clients access storage nodes directly. 
It also enables what is perhaps the most novel aspect of 
our system, client-driven RAID. That is, the clients are 
responsible for computing and writing parity. The OSD 
security mechanism also allows multiple metadata 
managers to manage objects on the same storage device 
without heavyweight coordination or interference from 
each other. 


Client-driven, per-file RAID has four advantages for 
large-scale storage systems. First, by having clients 
compute parity for their own data, the XOR power of 
the system scales up as the number of clients increases. 
We measured XOR processing during streaming write 
bandwidth loads at 7% of the client’s CPU, with the 
rest going to the OSD/ISCSI/TCP/IP stack and other 
file system overhead. Moving XOR computation out of 
the storage system into the client requires some 
additional work to handle failures. Clients are 
responsible for generating good data and good parity 
for it. Because the RAID equation is per-file, an errant 
client can only damage its own data. However, if a 
client fails during a write, the metadata manager will 
scrub parity to ensure the parity equation is correct. 


The second advantage of client-driven RAID is that 
clients can perform an end-to-end data integrity check. 
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Data has to go through the disk subsystem, through the 
network interface on the storage nodes, through the 
network and routers, through the NIC on the client, and 
all of these transits can introduce errors with a very low 
probability. Clients can choose to read parity as well as 
data, and verify parity as part of a read operation. If 
errors are detected, the operation is retried. If the error 
is persistent, an alert is raised and the read operation 
fails. We have used this facility to track down flakey 
hardware components; we have found errors introduced 
by bad NICs, bad drive caches, and bad customer 
switch infrastructure. While file systems like ZFS 
[ZFS] maintain block checksums within a local file 
system, which does not address errors introduced 
during the transit of information to a network client. 

By checking parity across storage nodes within the 
client, the system can ensure end-to-end data integrity. 
This is another novel property of per-file, client-driven 
RAID. 


Third, per-file RAID protection lets the metadata 
managers rebuild files in parallel. Although parallel 
rebuild is theoretically possible in block-based RAID, it 
is rarely implemented. This is due to the fact that the 
disks are owned by a single RAID controller, even in 
dual-ported configurations. Large storage systems have 
multiple RAID controllers that are not interconnected. 
Since the SCSI Block command set does not provide 
fine-grained synchronization operations, it is difficult 
for multiple RAID controllers to coordinate a 
complicated operation such as an online rebuild without 
external communication. Even if they could, without 
connectivity to the disks in the affected parity group, 
other RAID controllers would be unable to assist. Even 
in a high-availability configuration, each disk is 
typically only attached to two different RAID 
controllers, which limits the potential speedup to 2x. 


When a StorageBlade module fails, the metadata 
managers that own Volumes within that BladeSet 
determine what files are affected, and then they farm 
out file reconstruction work to every other metadata 
manager in the system. Metadata managers rebuild 
their own files first, but if they finish early or do not 
own any Volumes in the affected Bladeset, they are free 
to aid other metadata managers. Declustered parity 
groups [Holland92] spread out the I/O workload among 
all StorageBlade modules in the BladeSet. The result is 
that larger storage clusters reconstruct lost data more 
quickly. Scalable reconstruction performance is 
presented later in this paper. 


The fourth advantage of per-file RAID is that 
unrecoverable faults can be constrained to individual 
files. The most commonly encountered double-failure 


scenario with RAID-S is an unrecoverable read error 
(i.e., grown media defect) during the reconstruction of a 
failed storage device. The 2™ storage device is still 
healthy, but it has been unable to read a sector, which 
prevents rebuild of the sector lost from the first drive 
and potentially the entire stripe or LUN, depending on 
the design of the RAID controller. With block-based 
RAID, it is difficult or impossible to directly map any 
lost sectors back to higher-level file system data 
structures, so a full file system check and media scan 
will be required to locate and repair the damage. A 
more typical response is to fail the rebuild entirely. 
RAID controllers monitor drives in an effort to scrub 
out media defects and avoid this bad scenario, and the 
Panasas system does media scrubbing, too. However, 
with high capacity SATA drives, the chance of 
encountering a media defect on drive B while 
rebuilding drive A is still significant. With per-file 
RAID-S, this sort of double failure means that only a 
single file is lost, and the specific file can be easily 
identified and reported to the administrator. While 
block-based RAID systems have been compelled to 
introduce RAID-6 (.e., fault tolerant schemes that 
handle two failures), we have been able to deploy 
highly reliable RAID-5 systems with large, high 
performance storage pools. 


4.1 RAID I/O Performance 


This section shows I/O performance as a function of the 
size of the storage system, the number of clients, and 
the striping configuration. Streaming I/O and random 
I/O performance are shown. 
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Figure 2: IOzone Streaming Bandwidth MB/sec 


Figure 2 charts iozone [Iozone] streaming bandwidth 
performance from a cluster of up to 100 clients against 
storage clusters of 1, 2, 4 and 8 shelves. Each client ran 
two instances of iozone writing and reading a 4GB file 
with 64KB record size. (Note that the X-axis is not 
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linear; there is a jump from 160 I/O streams to 200.) 
Appendix I summarizes the details of the hardware used 
in the experiments. 


This is a complicated figure, but there are two basic 
results. The first is that performance increases linearly 
as the size of the storage system increases. The second 
is that write performance scales up and stays flat as the 
number of clients increases, while the read performance 
tails off as the number of clients increases. The write 
performance curves demonstrate the performance 
scalability. A one-shelf system delivered about 

330 MB/sec, a two-shelf system delivered about 

640 MB/sec, a four-shelf system delivered about 

1280 MB/sec, and the eight-shelf system peaked around 
2500 MB/sec. This corresponds to a scaling factor that 
is 95% of linear. In another experiment, a 30-shelf 
system achieved just over 10 GB/sec of read 
performance, for a per-shelf bandwidth of 330 MB/sec. 


These kinds of results depend on adequate network 
bandwidth between clients and the storage nodes. They 
also require a 2-level RAID striping pattern for large 
files to avoid network congestion [Nagle04]. Fora 
large file, the system allocates parity groups of 8 to 11 
storage nodes until all available storage nodes have 
been used. Approximately 1 GB of data (2000 stripes) 
is stored in each parity group before rotating to the next 
one. When all parity groups have been used, the file 
wraps around to the first group again. The system 
automatically selects the size of the parity group so that 
an integral number of them fit onto the available 
storage nodes with the smallest unused remainder. The 
2-level RAID pattern concentrates I/O ona small 
number of storage nodes, yet still lets large files expand 
to cover the complete set of storage nodes. Each file has 
its own mapping of parity groups to storage nodes, 
which diffuses load and reduces hot-spotting. 


The difference between read and write scaling stems 
from the way OSDFS writes data. It performs delayed 
block allocation for new data so it can be batched and 
written efficiently. Thus new data and its associated 
metadata (i.e., indirect blocks) are streamed out to the 
next available free space, which results in highly 
efficient utilization of the disk arm. Read operations, in 
contrast, must seek to get their data because the data 
sets are created to be too large to fit in any cache. 
While OSDFS does object-aware read ahead, as the 
number of concurrent read streams increases, it 
becomes more difficult to optimize the workload 
because the amount of read-ahead buffering available 
for each stream shrinks. 


Figure 3 charts iozone performance for mixed (1.¢., read 
and write) random I/O operations against a 4 GB file 
with different transfer sizes and different numbers of 
clients. Each client has its own file, so the working set 
size increases with more clients. Two parameters were 
varied: the amount of memory on the StorageBlade 
modules, and the I/O transfer size. The vertical axis 
shows the throughput of the storage system, and the 
chart compares the different configurations as the 
number of clients increases from 1 to 6. The results 
show that larger caches on the StorageBlade modules 
can significantly improve the performance of small 
block random I/O. 
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Figure 3: Mixed Random I/O MB/sec 


We tested two different hardware configurations: 
StorageBlade modules with 512 MB of memory 
(labeled as “.5GB $”) and with 2 GB of memory 
(labeled “2GB $”). In each case the system had 9 
StorageBlade modules, so the total memory on the 
StorageBlade modules was 4.5 GB and 18 GB, 
respectively. Two different transfer sizes are used: 

64 KB matches the stripe unit size, and 4 KB is the 
underlying block size of OSDFS. Obviously, the larger 
memory configuration is able to cache most or all of the 
working set with small numbers of clients. As the 
number of clients increases such that the working set 
size greatly exceeds the cache, then the difference in 
cache size will matter less. The throughput with 4 KB 
random I/O is very low with inadequate cache. One 
client gets approximately 1.1 MB/sec, or about 280 4 
KB ops/sec, and the rate with 4 clients drops to 700 
KB/sec, or about 175 ops/sec. The 4 KB and 64 KB 
writes in the mixed workload require four OSD 
operations to complete the RAID-5 update to the full 
stripe (two reads, two writes). In addition, we observed 
extra I/O traffic between the client cache and the OSD 
due to read ahead and write gathering optimizations that 
are enabled by default to optimize streaming workloads. 
The iozone test does 1 million I/Os from each client in 
the 4 KB block and 4 GB file case, so we elected not to 
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mun that with 5 and 6 clients in the 512 MB cache 
configuration simply because it ran too long. 


4.2. RAID Rebuild Performance 


RAID rebuild performance determines how quickly the 
system can recover data when a storage node is lost. 
Short rebuild times reduce the window in which a 
second failure can cause data loss. There are three 
techniques to reduce rebuild times: reducing the size of 
the RAID parity group, declustering the placement of 
parity group elements, and rebuilding files in parallel 
using multiple RAID engines. 


The rebuild bandwidth is the rate at which 
reconstructed data is written to the system when a 
storage node is being reconstructed. The system must 
read N times as much as it writes, depending on the 
width of the RAID parity group, so the overall 
throughput of the storage system is several times higher 
than the rebuild rate. A narrower RAID parity group 
requires fewer read and XOR operations to rebuild, so 
will result in a higher rebuild bandwidth. However, it 
also results in higher capacity overhead for parity data, 
and can limit bandwidth during normal I/O. Thus, 
selection of the RAID parity group size is a tradeoff 
between capacity overhead, on-line performance, and 
rebuild performance. 


Understanding declustering is easier with a picture. In 
Figure 4, each parity group has 4 elements, which are 
indicated by letters placed in each storage device. They 
are distributed among 8 storage devices. The ratio 
between the parity group size and the available storage 
devices is the declustering ratio, which in this example 
is %. In the picture, capital letters represent those parity 
groups that all share the 2" storage node. If the 2™ 
storage device were to fail, the system would have to 
read the surviving members of its parity groups to 
rebuild the lost elements. You can see that the other 
elements of those parity groups occupy about % of each 
other storage device. 





Figure 4: Declustered parity groups 


For this simple example you can assume each parity 
element is the same size so all the devices are filled 
equally. Ina real system, the component objects will 
have various sizes depending on the overall file size, 
although each member of a parity group will be very 
close in size. There will be thousands or millions of 
objects on each device, and the Panasas system uses 
active balancing to move component objects between 
storage nodes to level capacity. 


Declustering means that rebuild requires reading a 
subset of each device, with the proportion being 
approximately the same as the declustering ratio. The 
total amount of data read is the same with and without 
declustering, but with declustering it is spread out over 
more devices. When writing the reconstructed 
elements, two elements of the same parity group cannot 
be located on the same storage node. Declustering 
leaves many storage devices available for the 
reconstructed parity element, and randomizing the 
placement of each file’s parity group lets the system 
spread out the write I/O over all the storage. Thus 
declustering RAID parity groups has the important 
property of taking a fixed amount of rebuild I/O and 
spreading it out over more storage devices. 


Having per-file RAID allows the Panasas system to 
divide the work among the available DirectorBlade 
modules by assigning different files to different 
DirectorBlade modules. This division is dynamic with 
a simple master/worker model in which metadata 
services make themselves available as workers, and 
each metadata service acts as the master for the 
volumes it implements. By doing rebuilds in parallel 
on all DirectorBlade modules, the system can apply 
more XOR throughput and utilize the additional I/O 
bandwidth obtained with declustering. 
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Figure 5: RAID Rebuild MB/sec vs. System Size 


Figure 5 plots rebuild performance as the size of the 
storage cluster grows from 1 DirectorBlade module and 
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10 StorageBlade modules up to 12 DirectorBlade 
modules and 120 StorageBlade modules. Each shelf 
has 1 DirectorBlade module (1.6 GHz Xeon) and 10 
StorageBlade modules. In this experiment, the system 
was populated with 100 MB files or 1 GB files, and 
each glyph in the chart represents an individual test. 
The declustering ratio ranges from 0.9 to 0.075, and the 
resulting reconstruction bandwidth ranges from 

10 MB/sec to 120 MB/sec. Declustering and parallel 
rebuild gives nearly linear increase in rebuild 
performance as the system gets larger. 


The reduced performance at 8 and 10 shelves stems 
from a wider stripe size. The system automatically 
picks a stripe width from 8 to 11, maximizing the 
number of storage nodes used while leaving at least one 
spare location. For example, in a single-shelf system 
with 10 StorageBlade modules and 1 distributed spare, 
the system will use a stripe width of 9. The distributed 
spare allows reconstruction to proceed without 
replacing a failed storage node; each file’s storage map 
skips at least one available storage node, creating a 
virtual spare location for that file that can be used to 
store a rebuilt copy of a failed component. Each file has 
its own spare location, which distributes the spares 
across the Bladeset. The system reserves capacity on 
each storage node to allow reconstruction. With 80 
storage nodes and 1 distributed spare, the system 
chooses a stripe width of 11 so that 7 parity groups 
would fit, leaving 3 unused storage nodes. A width of 
10 cannot be used because there would be no unused 
storage nodes. Table 1 lists the size of the parity group 
(i.e., stripe width) as a function of the size of the 
storage pool. 








Storage Group Groups 
Nodes Width 
10 9 1 
20 9 2 
40 9 4 
60 8 7 
80 11 7 
100 11 9 
120 9 13 





Table 1: Default Parity Group Size 


The variability in the 12-shelf result came from runs 
that used 1 GB files and multiple Volumes. In this test, 
the number of files impacted by the storage node failure 
varied substantially among Volumes because only 30 
GB of space was used on each storage node, and each 
metadata manger only had to rebuild between 25 and 40 
files. There is a small delay between the time a 
metadata manager completes its own Volume and the 


time it starts working for other metadata managers; as a 
result, not every metadata manager is fully utilized 
towards the end of the rebuild. When rebuilding a 
nearly full StorageBlade, this delay is insignificant, but 
in our tests it was large enough to affect the results. 
Since we compute bandwidth by measuring the total 
rebuild time and dividing by the amount of data rebuilt, 
this uneven utilization skewed the results lower. We 
obtained higher throughput with less variability by 
filling the system with 10 times as many 100 MB files, 
which results in a more even distribution of files among 
Volume owners, or by using just a single Volume to 
avoid the scheduling issue. 


Figure 6 shows the effect of RAID parity group width 
on the rebuild rate. If a parity stripe is 6-wide, then the 
5 surviving elements are read to recompute the missing 
6" element. If a parity stripe is only 3-wide, then only 
2 surviving elements are read to recompute the missing 
element. Even though the reads can be issued in 
parallel, there is more memory bandwidth associated 
with reads, and more XOR work to do with the wider 
stripe. Therefore narrower parity stripes are rebuilt 
more quickly. The experiment confirms this. 
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Figure 6: RAID Rebuild MB/sec vs Stripe Width 


We measured two systems. One had three DB-100 
DirectorBlade modules, and 8 SB-500a-XC 
StorageBlade modules. The maximum stripe width in 
this configuration is 7 to allow for the spare. The other 
system had four DB-100a DirectorBlade modules and 
18 SB-500a-XC StorageBlade modules in two shelves. 
The maximum stripe width in this configuration was 8. 
Rebuild bandwidth increases with narrower stripes 
because the system has to read less data to reconstruct 
the same amount. The results also show that having 
more DirectorBlade modules increases rebuild rate. 
This is because there are more “reconstruction engines” 
that can better exploit the bandwidth available in the 
system. These results indicate that the rebuild 
performance of the large systems shown in Figure 5 
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could be much higher with 2 DirectorBlade modules 
per shelf, more than twice the performance shown since 
those results used older, first generation DirectorBlade 
modules. 


5 Metadata Management 


There are several kinds of metadata in our system. 
These include the mapping from object IDs to sets of 
block addresses, mapping files to sets of objects, file 
system attributes such as ACLs and owners, file system 
namespace information (i.e., directories), and 
configuration/management information about the 
storage cluster itself. One approach might be to pick a 
common mechanism, perhaps a relational database, and 
store all of this information using that facility. This 
shifts the issues of scalability, reliability, and 
performance from the storage system over to the 
database system. However, this makes it more difficult 
to optimize the metadata store for the unique 
requirements of each type of metadata. In contrast, we 
have provided specific implementations for each kind 
of metadata. Our approach distributes the metadata 
management among the object storage devices and 
metadata managers to provide scalable metadata 
management performance, and allows selecting the best 
mechanism for each metadata type. 


5.1 Block-level Metadata 


Block-level metadata is managed internally by OSDFS, 
our file system that is optimized to store objects. 
OSDFS uses a floating block allocation scheme where 
data, block pointers, and object descriptors are batched 
into large write operations. The write buffer is protected 
by the integrated UPS, and it is flushed to disk on 
power failure or system panics. Our block allocation 
algorithms are similar to those of WAFL [Hitz94] and 
LFS [Rosenblum90], although unlike LFS there is no 
cleaner that compacts free space. Fragmentation was an 
issue in early versions of OSDFS that used a first-fit 
block allocator, but this has been significantly mitigated 
in later versions that use a modified best-fit allocator. 


OSDFS stores higher level file system data structures, 
such as the partition and object tables, in a modified 
BTree data structure. Block mapping for each object 
uses a traditional direct/indirect/double-indirect 

scheme. Free blocks are tracked by a proprietary 
bitmap-like data structure that is optimized for copy-on- 
write reference counting, part of OSDFS’s integrated 
support for object- and partition-level copy-on-write 
snapshots. 


Block-level metadata management consumes most of 
the cycles in file system implementations [Gibson97]. 
By delegating storage management to OSDFS, the 
Panasas metadata managers have an order of magnitude 
less work to do than the equivalent SAN file system 
metadata manager that must track all the blocks in the 
system. 


5.2 File-level Metadata 


Above the block layer is the metadata about files. This 
includes user-visible information such as the owner, 
size, and modification time, as well as internal 
information that identifies which objects store the file 
and how the data is striped across those objects (i.e., the 
file’s storage map). Our system stores this file 
metadata in object attributes on two of the N objects 
used to store the file’s data. The rest of the objects 
have basic attributes like their individual length and 
modify times, but the higher-level file system attributes 
are only stored on the two attribute-storing 
components. Note that the file’s length and modify 
time can be deduced from the corresponding attributes 
on each object, but for performance we store an explicit 
file-level version of these attributes that is distinct from 
the object-level attributes. 


Remember the hot-spot problem caused by biasing file 
creates toward an empty replacement blade? This is 
because the first two component objects store the file- 
level attributes, so they see more Set Attributes and Get 
Attributes traffic than the rest of the components. Files 
always start out mirrored on these first two attribute- 
storing components, so the file create bias was creating 
a metadata hot spot. 


File names are implemented in directories similar to 
traditional UNIX file systems. Directories are special 
files that store an array of directory entries. A directory 
entry identifies a file with a tuple of <serviceID, 
partitionID, objectID>, and also includes two <osdID> 
fields that are hints about the location of the attribute 
storing components. The partitionID/objectID is the 
two-level object numbering scheme of the OSD 
interface, and we use a partition for each volume. 
Directories are mirrored (RAID-1) in two objects so 
that the small write operations associated with directory 
updates are efficient. 


Clients are allowed to read, cache and parse directories, 
or they can use a Lookup RPC to the metadata manager 
to translate a name to an <serviceID, partitionID, 
objectID> tuple and the <osdID> location hints. The 
serviceID provides a hint about the metadata manager 
for the file, although clients may be redirected to the 
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metadata manager that currently controls the file. The 
osdID hint can become out-of-date if reconstruction or 
active balancing moves an object. If both osdID hints 
fail, the metadata manager has to multicast a 
GetAttributes to the storage nodes in the BladeSet to 
locate an object. The partitionID and objectID are the 
same on every storage node that stores a component of 
the file, so this technique will always work. Once the 
file is located, the metadata manager automatically 
updates the stored hints in the directory, allowing future 
accesses to bypass this step. 


File operations may require several object operations. 
Figure 7 shows the steps used in creating a file. The 
metadata manager keeps a local journal to record in- 
progress actions so it can recover from object failures 
and metadata manager crashes that occur when 
updating multiple objects. For example, creating a file 
is fairly complex task that requires updating the parent 
directory as well as creating the new file. There are 2 
Create OSD operations to create the first two 
components of the file, and 2 Write OSD operations, 
one to each replica of the parent directory. Asa 
performance optimization, the metadata server also 
grants the client read and write access to the file and 
returns the appropriate capabilities to the client as part 
of the FileCreate results. The server makes record of 
these write capabilities to support error recovery if the 
client crashes while writing the file. Note that the 
directory update (step 7) occurs after the reply, so that 
many directory updates can be batched together. The 
deferred update is protected by the op-log record that 
gets deleted in step 8 after the successful directory 
update. 


The metadata manager maintains an op-/og that records 
the object create and the directory updates that are in 
progress. This log entry is removed when the operation 
is complete. If the metadata service crashes and 
restarts, or a failure event moves the metadata service to 
a different manager node, then the op-log is processed 
to determine what operations were active at the time of 
the failure. The metadata manager rolls the operations 
forward or backward to ensure the object store is 
consistent. If no reply to the operation has been 
generated, then the operation is rolled back. Ifa reply 
has been generated but pending operations are 
outstanding (e.g., directory updates), then the operation 
is rolled forward. 


The write capability is stored in a cap-log so that when 
a metadata server starts it knows which of its files are 
busy. In addition to the “piggybacked” write capability 
returned by FileCreate, the client can also execute a 
StartWrite RPC to obtain a separate write capability. 


The cap-log entry is removed when the client releases 
the write cap via an EndWrite RPC. If the client reports 
an error during its I/O, then a repair log entry is made 
and the file is scheduled for repair. Read and write 
capabilities are cached by the client over multiple 
system calls, further reducing metadata server traffic. 
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Figure 7: Creating a File 


Our log implementation uses a fast (3 [usec updates) in- 
memory logging mechanism that is saved to disk on 
system shutdown, power failure, and software faults, 
including kernel panics. In fail over configurations this 
log is synchronously reflected to a remote peer’s 
memory via a low-latency protocol (90 psec update 
over gigabit Ethernet). Software crashes are usually 
handled by a restart and recovery from the local logs. If 
a hardware fault or OS hang disables a DirectorBlade 
module, then its backup takes over and recovers from 
the log replica. 


If the logs are unrecoverable, or there was no backup, 
then a crash may have left the distributed object store in 
an inconsistent state (e.g., a partially created file). 
These inconsistencies are discovered and tolerated 
during normal operation. In some cases the system can 
repair the object during the file open operation. In 
other cases, the system just fences the suspect objects 
and they can be repaired later via an (offline) file 
system recovery check facility that sweeps the object 
store, repairing inconsistencies and rolling in-progress 
operations forward or back. The optional recovery 
process runs at about 800 files/sec, and can run in 
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parallel over multiple Volumes on different 
DirectorBlade modules. 


The combination of fast in-memory logging to battery 
backed memory, log replication to a remote peer, 
storing metadata on objects, and an off-line repair 
process is a robust design point. The in-memory 
logging is possible because of the integrated UPS that 
lets us safely shut down our system. The remote 
backup guards against outright hardware failure of the 
DirectorBlade module. However, in any complex 
product, software faults are a hazard. Our metadata 
manager runs as a user-level application, so it can be 
killed and restarted transparently and recover based on 
its logs. The NFS gateway, which uses the kernel- 
resident client, can be a source of kernel panics. Most 
of these have been “clean” kernel panics where the 
system is able to save the in-memory log contents. 
Finally, if all else fails, we know we can run the 
recovery process, which will restore the file system to a 
consistent state. It is comforting to know that the 
metadata managers can all halt and catch fire, and we 
can still recover the storage system, since all of the file 
metadata is resident on the storage nodes themselves. 


5.3 File Metadata Performance 


We measured metadata performance with the Metarates 
application [Metarates]. This is an MPI application that 
coordinates file system accesses from multiple clients. 
Figure 8 shows Create and Utime performance for 
fifteen 2.4 GHz Xeon clients against a single 
DirectorBlade module. The Create operation creates an 
empty file, and each client works in its own directory. 
The Utime operation sets the timestamp attributes on a 
file. Results are presented for the Panasas DirectFLOW 
protocol (DF) and the NFS protocol that uses the 
gateway client on the DirectorBlade module. Two 
different DirectorBlade models were measured: DB- 
100 and DB-100a. We also measured an NFS server 
running Linux with a locally attached RAID array. 


The Panasas protocol performs better on Utime than 
NFS because of the way attributes are managed on the 
clients. The Panasas client can reliably cache attributes 
because of a callback protocol from the stateful Panasas 
metadata managers. The NFS clients need to revalidate 
their cache with a GetAttr operation before they can 
complete the SetAttr, so they perform twice as many 
server operations to complete a Utime operation, and 
hence the client’s throughput is reduced. 


In the Linux NFS test the file server does synchronous 
disk writes during CREATE and SETATTR operations, 
as required by the stable-storage clause of the NFSv3 


standard [Pawlowski94], with a clear performance 
impact. In the Panasas system, the writes are buffered 
in protected memory on the StorageBlade modules. 
Updates are streamed in a log-fashion, and the 
operation time is decoupled from disk I/O. Our create 
algorithm is very robust, with journal records resident 
on two DirectorBlade modules and objects created on 
two StorageBlade modules before the operation returns 
to the client. The latency for a single create is about 2 
msec. 
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Figure 8: Metarates throughput (ops/sec) 


Some NFS servers optimize Create by logging them in 
NVRAM and returning immediately. This is not done 
in the Panasas system because clients must be able to 
write directly to the storage nodes after the Create 
operation returns from the metadata manager. While we 
have considered granting create capabilities to clients as 
an optimization, we have avoided the additional 
complexity it adds to the protocol. Our metadata 
manager creates the objects on storage before returning 
to the client. 


Figure 9 shows Create and Utime performance as the 
number of clients increase. These operations involve 
I/O operations to the StorageBlade modules. Create 
does two object creates and two writes to the parent 
directory. Utime does a set attributes to two objects. 
The DirectorBlade and shelf correspond to the “DB- 
100” in the first chart. The 2.4 GHz DirectorBlade 
module is approaching saturation at 840 creates/sec and 
2000 utime/sec with 15 clients. 


Figure 10 shows Stat performance. The benchmark has 
a single client create all the files, followed by all the 
clients doing their Stat operations. The first client 
always hits in its cache and consequently gets 45,000 
Stat ops/sec. The other clients get 1,200 to 

2,000 ops/sec, since their operations involve a server 
round-trip. The graph charts the Metarates “aggregate 
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throughput’, which is obtained by multiplying the 
slowest client times the total number of clients. This 
metric may seem unfair, but it represents the effective 
throughput for barrier synchronized MPI applications. 
At two clients, for example, one ran at 1,777 ops/sec, 
while the other ran at 45,288 ops/sec, and the aggregate 
is reported as 3,554 ops/sec. 
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Figure 9: Metarates Create and Utime ops/sec 
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Figure 10: Metarates Stat ops/sec 


5.4 System-level Metadata 


The final layer of metadata is information about the 
overall system itself. One possibility would be to store 
this information in objects and bootstrap the system 
through a discovery protocol. The most difficult aspect 
of that approach is reasoning about the fault model. 

The system must be able to come up and be manageable 
while it is only partially functional. We chose instead a 
model with a small replicated set of system managers, 
each that stores a replica of the system configuration 
metadata. 


Each system manager maintains a local database, 
outside of the object storage system. We use Berkeley 
DB to store tables that represent our system model. 


The different system manager instances are members of 
a replication set that use Lamport’s part-time 
parliament (PTP) protocol [Lamport98] to make 
decisions and update the configuration information. 
Clusters are configured with one, three, or five system 
managers so that the voting quorum has an odd number 
and a network partition will cause a minority of system 
managers to disable themselves. 


System configuration state includes both static state, 
such as the identity of the blades in the system, as well 
as dynamic state such as the online/offline state of 
various services and error conditions associated with 
different system components. Each state update 
decision, whether it is updating the admin password or 
activating a service, involves a voting round and an 
update round according to the PTP protocol. Database 
updates are performed within the PTP transactions to 
keep the databases synchronized. Finally, the system 
keeps backup copies of the system configuration 
databases on several other blades to guard against 
catastrophic loss of every system manager blade. 


Blade configuration is pulled from the system managers 
as part of each blade’s startup sequence. The initial 
DHCP handshake conveys the addresses of the system 
managers, and thereafter the local OS on each blade 
pulls configuration information from the system 
managers via RPC. 


The cluster manager implementation has two layers. 
The lower level PTP layer manages the voting rounds 
and ensures that partitioned or newly added system 
managers will be brought up-to-date with the quorum. 
The application layer above that uses the voting and 
update interface to make decisions. Complex system 
operations may involve several steps, and the system 
manager has to keep track of its progress so it can 
tolerate a crash and roll back or roll forward as 
appropriate. 


For example, creating a volume (1.e., a quota-tree) 
involves file system operations to create a top-level 
directory, object operations to create an object partition 
within OSDFS on each StorageBlade module, service 
operations to activate the appropriate metadata 
manager, and configuration database operations to 
reflect the addition of the volume. Recovery is enabled 
by having two PTP transactions. The initial PTP 
transaction determines if the volume should be created, 
and it creates a record about the volume that is marked 
as incomplete. Then the system manager does all the 
necessary service activations, file and storage 
operations. When these all complete, a final PTP 
transaction is performed to commit the operation. If the 
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system manager crashes before the final PTP 
transaction, it will detect the incomplete operation the 
next time it restarts, and then roll the operation forward 
or backward. 


We measured a simple PTP transaction that updates an 
entry in the configuration database with a simple test 
program that performs 1000 of these operations. The 
cost of an update, which includes the RPC to the system 
manager, the PTP voting round, and the BDB update to 
a single table, is around 7 msec on our 2.4 GHz 
DirectorBlade modules. This cost is dominated by a 
synchronous disk write in the BDB update. We enabled 
synchronous disk writes in spite of the UPS so that the 
system configuration database is highly reliable. The 
cost doubles to 14 msec when there is a replication set 
of 2, 3, 4, or 5 members because of an additional table 
update performed by the PTP implementation. The 
president of the PTP quorum performs RPCs in parallel 
to the quorum members, so at these scales of replication 
there is no performance difference between having 2 or 
5 members of the replication set. 


Note that there is two or three orders of magnitude 
difference between the logging performed by the file 
system metadata manager and the voting transaction 
performed by the cluster manager. The in-memory log 
update is 3 microseconds, or 90 microseconds to reflect 
that across the network. The PTP voting round and 
BDB database update is 7 to 14 milliseconds. These 
different mechanisms let us have a very robust cluster 
management system and a very high performance file 
system. 


6 Related Work 


The main file systems that are in production use with 
high performance compute clusters are the Panasas file 
system, Lustre [Lustre02], GPFS [Schmuck02], and 
PVFS2 [PVFS2][Devulapalli07][Yu05]. Cope gives 
some performance comparisons between Lustre, GPFS, 
and PVFS2 [Cope06]. Lustre has a similar overall 
architecture to Panasas, and both systems are based on 
ideas from the CMU NASD work. Lustre uses 
relatively larger object storage servers (OSS servers and 
OST object stores), and can use simple striping across 
OST but without active capacity balancing or extra 
parity information. PVS2 also does simple striping 
across storage nodes without redundancy. GPFS and 
Lustre rely on block-based RAID controllers to handle 
disk failure, whereas PVS2 typically uses local file 
systems on compute nodes. 


Clustered NFS systems include Isilon [Isilon], NetApp 
GX [Klivanski06], and PolyServe[Polyserve]. These 


NFS systems have limited scalability because each 
client must funnel its requests through a single access 
point, which then forwards requests to the nodes that 
own the data. The parallel NFS extension 
[Hildebrand05], which will be part of NFSv4.1, may 
help these systems overcome this limitation. The 
Panasas NFS export from the DirectorBlade modules 
has similar characteristics to these systems. 


SAN file systems (e.g., CXFS [Shepard04], [IBRIX], 
MPSFi [EMC], Oracle’s OCFS2 [Fasheh06], GFS2 
[GFS2], ADIC StorNext) have non-standard clients, a 
metadata manager node, and are block oriented. These 
evolved from single-host file systems by introducing a 
block manager, or metadata server. Block management 
is generally a scalability limit because the metadata 
manager has to track billions of blocks in a system of 
any Size. 


GPFS is also a SAN file system, but its distributed lock 
management scheme and the use of large blocks (256 K 
to 4 MB) help it scale up to support larger clusters. 
GPFS uses a centralized token manager that delegates 
fine-grained locks over blocks, inodes, attributes, and 
directory entries. Lock delegation lets the first client 
that accesses a resource become the lock manager for it, 
which spreads out metadata management load. There 
are workloads, however, that result in a significant 
amount of traffic between lock owners and the token 
manager as the system negotiates ownership of locks. 
Nodes can be both clients and servers, although in large 
systems there are typically a larger number of client- 
only nodes, and a subset of nodes that control storage. 
The services are fault tolerant via fail over protocols 
and dual-porting of drives. 


There are several research projects exploring object 
storage, including Ceph [Weil06] and Usra Minor 
[Abd-El-Malek05]. These systems have slightly 
different object semantics and custom protocols. Usra 
Minor provides versioning as a basic property of its 
objects. Ceph uses a hash-based distribution scheme, 
and its object servers propagate replicas to each other 
(i.e., there is redundancy but no striping). Lustre uses a 
distributed lock manager protocol in which clients, 
OSS, and the metadata manager all participate. The 
Panasas object model is based on the standard 
iSCSI/OSD command set that we expect to be part of 
next generation commodity storage devices. 


Striping across data servers for increased bandwidth 
was evaluated in several research systems. In the Zebra 
file system [Hartman93], clients would generate a 
stream of data containing a log of their writes to many 
files. This log stream was striped across servers, and a 
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parity component was generated to allow recovery. 
This approach combines parity information for all the 
files in the log, which does not allow tuning the per-file 
RAID configurations. The Cheops parallel file system 
was layered over NASD and did provide per-file 
striping, but not per-file RAID [Gibson98]. Isilon 
stripes files across its storage nodes and uses RAID and 
Reed Soloman encoding to protect against lost objects. 
Isilon performance, however, is limited by its NFS 
interface. The RAIF system [Jukov07] maps a file onto 
multiple file system and allows striping. This is 
performed by a stackable file system on the client. 
However, that work doesn’t describe how to handle 
updates to shared files by multiple clients. Lustre uses 
simple, RAID-O striping across object storage servers, 
and depends on RAID within the server to recover from 
disk failures, and failover and dual ported drives 
between servers to handle server failure. Recent 
versions of NetApp-GX can stripe files and volumes 
across storage nodes. It also provides facilities for 
migrating (i.e., copying) file sets between servers to 
shift load, and it has the ability to configure read-only 
replicas of a volume for load-sharing, features similar 
to those introduced by AFS [Howard88]. The Panasas 
approach to striping is specifically designed to provide 
performance that scales up to support very large 
systems with thousands of active clients sharing the 
same set of files. 


Google FS [Ghemawat03] is a user-level file system 
implemented in application-specific libraries. Google 
FS uses replication for fault tolerance so it can tolerate 
loss of a storage node. Clients are responsible for 
pushing data to replicas, and then notifying the 
metadata manager when the updates are complete. 
Google FS provides application-specific append 
semantics to support concurrent updates. Panasas has 
fully serialized updates to provide POSIX semantics, 
and another concurrent write mode that optimizes 
interleaved, strided write patterns to a single file from 
many concurrent clients. 


Of these systems, only Panasas, Isilon, Google, and 
Ceph use redundant data on different storage nodes to 
recover from drive failures. The other systems use 
RAID controllers, or software-RAID within a storage 
node, or no redundancy at all. The other differentiator 
is the division of metadata management among nodes. 
Panasas divides ownership by file trees, allowing 
multiple metadata managers to manage the overall 
system. Most other systems have a single metadata 
manager, including Lustre, IBRIX, and the other SAN 
file systems. GPFS has a hybrid scheme with a single 
token manager that can delegate metadata 


responsibility. Ceph uses a fine-grained hashing 
scheme to distribute metadata ownership. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper has presented the design of the Panasas 
parallel file system and given several performance 
measurements that illustrate its scalability. The design 
uses storage nodes that run an OSDFS object store, and 
manager nodes that run a file system metadata manager, 
a cluster manager, and a Panasas file system client that 
can be re-exported via NFS and CIFS. Scalability 
comes from the balanced nature of each storage node, 
which includes disk, CPU, memory, and network 
bandwidth resources. The Panasas storage cluster is a 
parallel machine for block allocation because each 
storage node manages its own drives privately, and it is 
a parallel machine for RAID rebuild because each 
manager blade participates in the rebuild of declustered 
parity groups that are spread across the storage cluster. 


Good performance comes from leveraging non-volatile 
memory to hide latency and protect caches, and the 
ability to distribute the file server metadata at the block, 
file, and system level across the storage nodes and 
manager nodes within the storage cluster. Striping files 
over objects with per-file RAID protection allows 
scalable performance for environments with many 
clients, as well as for the rebuild rates of failed OSDs. 
We have shown I/O and metadata performance results 
for systems ranging in size from 11 nodes to 132 nodes 
in the storage cluster, and from 1 to 100 file system 
clients. 


Appendix I: Experimental Details 


This section summarizes the hardware configuration 
used for the different experiments. Because we have an 
assorted collection of hardware that spans 3 product 
generations in our labs, some of the experiments use 
different hardware. 


The StorageBlade module contains a fairly low- 
powered x86 processor, two disks (250 GB, 500 GB or 
750 GB 7200 RPM SATA drives), 512 MB or 2 GB 
ECC memory, and two GE NICs. The DirectorBlade 
module has a faster x86 processor, 4 GB ECC memory, 
two GE NICs, and a small PATA or SATA disk. The 
specific configuration of each blade model used in our 
experiments is listed in Table 2. Note that despite 
having a slower clock speed, the CPU in the DB-100a 
is about 30% faster for our code than the CPU in the 
DB-100. 
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The clients are single CPU, 2.4 GHz or 2.8 GHz Xeon 
with 1 GE NIC. 


























Model CPU Memory Disk 
SB-160 850 MHz 512 MB 2x 80 GB 
Pentium III PC100 PATA 
SB-500 1.2 GHz 512 MB 2x 250 GB 
Celeron PC133 SATA 
SB-500a 1.5 GHz 512 MB 2x 250 GB 
CeleronM  DDR2-400 SATA 
SB-500 XC 1.5 GHz 2 GB 2x 250 GB 
CeleronM  DDR2-400 SATA 
1* gen DB 1.6 GHz 4 GB 40 GB 
Xeon PC100 PATA 
DB-100 2.4 GHz 4 GB 80 GB 
Xeon DDR266 PATA 
DB-100a 1.8 GHz 4 GB 80 GB 
Pentium M = DDR2-533 SATA 





Table 2: Blade hardware details 


The networking environment is 1GE using a Forcel0 
E1200 as a core switch. Client nodes are directly 
connected to the core switch. Each shelf chassis has a 4 
GE trunked connection to the core switch, unless 
otherwise noted. 


Experiment 1. Scaling clients against different sized 
storage systems. Up to 100 clients were used, each 
running two instances of iozone. We used flags -i 0 -i 1 
-e -c -r 64k -s 5g —w and a -+m clients file that put two 
threads on each client. The StorageBlade modules are 
SB-160. Each shelf has one first generation DB module 
and 10 StorageBlade modules, although only a single 
metadata service is involved in this test. 


Experiment 2. Random I/O vs storage node cache 
memory and number of clients. We used iozone flags -i 
0-11 -12 -18 -s 4g and reported the mixed I/O number. 
There are 9 SB-500a or SB-500a-XC StorageBlade 
modules and 2 DB-100 DirectorBlade modules, but 
only a single DirectorBlade was active. The shelves 
only had a single GE uplink. 


Experiment 3. Scalable RAID Rebuild. 10 to 120 SB- 
160 StorageBlade modules, and 1 to 12 DB 
DirectorBlade modules. We measured the capacity 
used on a failed storage node, and divided by the wall 
clock time reported by the system to complete 
reconstruction. 


Experiment 4. RAID rebuild vs. stripe width. The 3+8 
system had three DB-100 DirectorBlade modules, and 8 
SB-500a-XC StorageBlade modules. The 4+18 had 
four DB-100a DirectorBlade modules and 18 SB-500a- 
XC StorageBlade modules in two shelves. 


Experiment 5. Metarates performance. The two 
different DirectorBlades were the DB-100 and DB- 
100a. The NFS server was running Red Hat Enterprise 
Linux 4 (2.6.9-42.ELsmp) on a 4-way 2.6 GHz Opteron 
8218 machine with four 10K RPM SAS drives ina 
RAID-0 configuration and the ext3 file system. 
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Abstract 


TierStore is a distributed filesystem that simplifies the de- 
velopment and deployment of applications in challenged 
network environments, such as those in developing re- 
gions. For effective support of bandwidth-constrained 
and intermittent connectivity, it uses the Delay Toler- 
ant Networking store-and-forward network overlay and 
a publish/subscribe-based multicast replication protocol. 
TierStore provides a standard filesystem interface and a 
single-object coherence approach to conflict resolution 
which, when augmented with application-specific han- 
dlers, is both sufficient for many useful applications and 
simple to reason about for programmers. In this paper, 
we show how these properties enable easy adaptation 
and robust deployment of applications even in highly in- 
termittent networks and demonstrate the flexibility and 
bandwidth savings of our prototype with initial evalua- 
tion results. 


1 Introduction 


The limited infrastructure in developing regions both 
hinders the deployment of information technology and 
magnifies the need for it. In spite of the challenges, a 
variety of simple information systems have shown real 
impact on health care, education, commerce and produc- 
tivity [19, 34]. For example, in Tanzania, data collection 
related to causes of child deaths led to a reallocation of 
resources and a 40% reduction in child mortality (from 
16% to 9%) [4, 7]. 

Yet in many places, the options for network connec- 
tivity are quite limited. Although cellular networks are 
growing rapidly, they remain a largely urban and costly 
phenomenon, and although satellite networks have cov- 
erage in most rural areas, they too are extremely expen- 
sive [30]. For these and other networking technologies, 
power problems and coverage gaps cause connectivity to 
vary over time and location. 


To address these challenges, various groups have used 
novel approaches for connectivity in real-world applica- 
tions. The Wizzy Digital Courier system [36] distributes 
educational content among schools in South Africa by 
delaying dialup access until night time, when rates are 
cheaper. DakNet [22] provides e-mail and web connec- 
tivity by copying data to a USB drive or hard disk and 
then physically carrying the drive, sometimes via mo- 
torcycles. Finally, Ca:sh [1] uses PDAs to gather rural 
health care data, also relying on physical device trans- 
port to overcome the lack of connectivity. These projects 
demonstrate the value of information distribution appli- 
cations in developing regions, yet they all essentially 
started from scratch and thus use ad-hoc solutions with 
little leverage from previous work. 

This combination of demand and obstacles reveals 
the need for a flexible application framework for “chal- 
lenged” networks. Broadly speaking, challenged net- 
works lack the ability to support reliable, low-latency, 
end-to-end communication sessions that typify both the 
phone network and the Internet. Yet many important 
applications can still work well despite low data rates 
and frequent or lengthy disconnections; examples in- 
clude e-mail, voicemail, data collection, news distribu- 
tion, e-government, and correspondence education. The 
challenge lies in implementing systems and protocols to 
adapt applications to the demands of the environment. 

Thus our central goal is to provide a general purpose 
framework to support applications in challenged net- 
works, with the following key properties: First, to adapt 
existing applications and develop new ones with mini- 
mal effort, the system should offer a familiar and easy- 
to-use filesystem interface. To deal with intermittent net- 
works, applications must operate unimpeded while dis- 
connected, and easily resolve update conflicts that may 
occur as aresult. Finally, to address the networking chal- 
lenges, replication protocols need to be able to leverage a 
range of network transports, as appropriate for particular 
environments, and efficiently distribute application data. 
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As we describe in the remainder of this paper, Tier- 
Store is a distributed filesystem that offers these prop- 
erties. Section 2 describes the high-level design of the 
system, followed by a discussion of related work in Sec- 
tion 3. Section 4 describes the details of how the system 
operates. Section 5 discusses some applications we have 
developed to demonstrate flexibility. Section 6 presents 
an initial evaluation, and we conclude in Section 7. 


2  TierStore Design 


The goal of TierStore is to provide a distributed filesys- 
tem service for applications in bandwidth-constrained 
and/or intermittent network environments. To achieve 
these aims, we claim no fundamentally new mechanisms, 
however we argue that TierStore is a novel synthesis of 
well-known techniques and most importantly is an effec- 
tive platform for application deployment. 

TierStore uses the Delay Tolerant Networking (DTN) 
bundle protocol [11, 28] for all inter-node messag- 
ing. DTN defines an overlay network architecture for 
challenged environments that forwards messages among 
nodes using a variety of transport technologies, includ- 
ing traditional approaches and long-latency “sneakernet” 
links. Messages may also be buffered in persistent stor- 
age during connection outages and/or retransmitted due 
to a message loss. Using DTN allows TierStore to adapt 
naturally to a range of network conditions and to use so- 
lution(s) most appropriate for a particular environment. 

To simplify application development, TierStore im- 
plements a standard filesystem interface that can be ac- 
cessed and updated at multiple nodes in the network. 
Any modifications to the shared filesystem state are both 
applied locally and encoded as update messages that are 
lazily distributed to other nodes in the network. Because 
nodes may be disconnected for long periods of time, the 
design favors availability at the potential expense of con- 
sistency [12]. This decision is critical to allow applica- 
tions to function unimpeded in many environments. 

The filesystem layer implements traditional NFS-like 
semantics, including close-to-open consistency, hard and 
soft links, and standard UNIX group, owner, and per- 
mission semantics. As such, many interesting and useful 
applications can be deployed on a TierStore system with- 
out (much) modification, as they often already use the 
filesystem for communication of shared state between 
application instances. For example, several implemen- 
tations of e-mail, log collection, and wiki packages are 
already written to use the filesystem for shared state and 
have simple data distribution patterns, and are therefore 
straightforward to deploy using TierStore. Also, these 
applications are either already conflict-free in the ways 
that they interact with shared storage or can be easily 
made conflict-free with simple extensions. 


Based in part on these observations, TierStore imple- 
ments a single-object coherence policy for conflict man- 
agement, meaning that only concurrent updates to the 
same file are flagged as conflicts. We have found that this 
simple model, coupled with application-specific conflict 
resolution handlers, is both sufficient for many useful ap- 
plications and easy to reason about for programmers. It 
is also a natural consequence from offering a filesystem 
interface, as UNIX filesystems do not naturally expose a 
mechanism for multiple-file atomic updates. 

When conflicts do occur, TierStore exposes all infor- 
mation about the conflicting update through the filesys- 
tem interface, allowing either automatic resolution by 
application-specific scripts or manual intervention by a 
user. For more complex applications for which single- 
file coherence is insufficient, the base system is exten- 
sible to allow the addition of application-specific meta- 
objects (discussed in Section 4.12). These objects can be 
used to group a set of user-visible files that need to be 
updated atomically into a single TierStore object. 

To distribute data efficiently over low-bandwidth net- 
work links, TierStore allows the shared data to be par- 
titioned into fine-grained publications, currently defined 
as disjoint subtrees of the filesystem namespace. Nodes 
can then subscribe to receive updates to only their pub- 
lications of interest, rather than requiring all shared state 
to be replicated. This model maps quite naturally to 
the needs of real applications (e.g. users’ mailboxes 
and folders, portions of web sites, or regional data col- 
lection). Finally, TierStore nodes are organized into a 
multicast-like distribution tree to limit redundant update 
transmissions over low-bandwidth links. 


3 Related Work 


Several existing systems offer distributed storage ser- 
vices with varying network assumptions; here we briefly 
discuss why none fully satisfies our design goals. 

One general approach has been to adapt traditional 
network file systems such as NFS and AFS for use in 
constrained network environments. For example, the 
Low-Bandwidth File System (LBFS) [18] implements 
a modified NFS protocol that significantly reduces the 
bandwidth consumption requirements. However, LBFS 
maintains NFS’s focus on consistency rather than avail- 
ability in the presence of partitions [12], thus even 
though it addresses the bandwidth problems, it is unsuit- 
able for intermittent connectivity. 

Coda [16] extends AFS to support disconnected oper- 
ation. In Coda, clients register for a subset of files to be 
“hoarded”’, i.e. to be available when offline, and modi- 
fications made while disconnected are merged with the 
server state when the client reconnects. Due to its AFS 
heritage, Coda has a client-server model that imposes re- 
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strictions on the network topology, so it is not amenable 
to cases in which there may not be a clear client-server 
relationship and where intermittency might occur at mul- 
tiple points in the network. This limits the deployability 
of Coda in many real-world environments that we target. 
Protocols such as rsync [33], Unison [24] and Of- 
flineIMAP [20] can efficiently replicate file or applica- 
tion state for availability while disconnected. These sys- 
tems provide pairwise synchronization of data between 
nodes, so they require external ad-hoc mechanisms for 
multiple-node replication. More fundamentally, in a 
shared data store that is being updated by multiple par- 
ties, no single node has the correct state that should be 
replicated to all others. Instead, it is the collection of 
each node’s updates (additions, modifications, and dele- 
tions) that needs to be replicated throughout the network 
to bring everyone up to date. Capturing these update 
semantics through pair-wise synchronization of system 
state is challenging and in some cases impossible. 
Bayou [23, 32] uses an epidemic propagation proto- 
col among mobile nodes and has a strong consistency 
model. When conflicts occur, it will roll back updates 
and then roll forward to reapply them and resolve con- 
flicts as needed. However, this flexibility and expressive- 
ness comes at a cost: applications need to be rewritten to 
use the Bayou shared database, and the system assumes 
that data is fully replicated at every node. It also assumes 
that rollback is always possible, but in a system with hu- 
man users, the rollback might require undoing the actions 
of the users as well. TierStore sacrifices the expressive- 
ness of Bayou’s semantic level updates in favor of the 
simplicity of a state-based system. 
PRACTI [2] is a replicated storage system that uses 
a Bayou-like replication protocol, enhanced with sum- 
maries of aggregated metadata to enable multi-object 
consistency without full database content replication. 
However, the invalidation-based protocol of PRACTI im- 
plies that for strong consistency semantics, it must re- 
trieve invalidated objects on demand. Since these re- 
quests may block during network outages, PRACTI ei- 
ther performs poorly in these cases or must fall back 
to simpler consistency models, thus no longer provid- 
ing arbitrary consistency. Also, as in the case of Bayou, 
PRACTI requires a new programming environment with 
special semantics for reading and writing objects, in- 
creasing the burden on the application programmer. 
Dynamo [8] implements a key/value data store with 
a goal of maximum availability during network parti- 
tions. It supports reduced consistency and uses many 
techniques similar to those used in TierStore, such as 
version vectors for conflict detection and application- 
specific resolution. However, Dynamo does not offer a 
full hierarchical namespace, which is needed for some 
applications, and it is targeted for data center environ- 


ments, whereas our design is focused on a more widely 
distributed topology. 

Haggle [29] is a clean-slate design for networking and 
data distribution targeted for mobile devices. It shares 
many design characteristics with DTN, including a flexi- 
ble naming framework, multiple network transports, and 
late binding of message destinations. The Haggle system 
model incorporates shared storage between applications 
and the network, but is oriented around publishing and 
querying for messages, not providing a replicated stor- 
age service. Thus applications must be rewritten to use 
the Haggle APIs or adapted using network proxies. 

Finally, the systems that are closest to TierStore in de- 
sign are optimistically concurrent peer-to-peer file sys- 
tems such as Ficus [21] and Rumor [15]. Like TierStore, 
Ficus implements a shared file system with single file 
consistency semantics and automatic resolution hooks 
for update conflicts. However the Ficus log-exchange 
protocols are not well suited for long latency (i.e. sneak- 
ernet) links, since they require multiple round trips for 
synchronization. Also, update conflicts must be resolved 
before the file becomes available, which can degrade 
availability in cases where an immediate resolution to the 
conflict is not possible. In contrast, TierStore allows con- 
flicting partitions to continue to make progress. 

Rumor is an external user-level synchronization sys- 
tem that builds upon the Ficus work. It uses Ficus’ tech- 
niques for conflict resolution and update propagation, 
thus making it unsuitable in our target environment. 


4 TierStore in Detail 


This section describes the implementation of TierStore. 
First we give a brief overview of the various components 
of TierStore, shown in Figure 1, then we delve into more 
detail as the section progresses. 


4.1 System Components 


As discussed above, TierStore implements a standard 
filesystem abstraction, i.e., a persistent repository for file 
objects and a hierarchical namespace to organize those 
files. Applications interface with TierStore using one of 
two filesystem interfaces, either FUSE [13] (Filesystem 
in Userspace) or NFS [27]. Typically we use NFS over 
a loopback mount, though a single TierStore node could 
export a shared filesystem to a number of users in a well- 
connected LAN environment over NFS. 

File and system data are stored in persistent storage 
repositories that lie at the core of the system. Read ac- 
cess to data passes through the view resolver that han- 
dles conflicts and presents a self-consistent filesystem to 
applications. Modifications to the filesystem are encap- 
sulated as updates and forwarded to the update manager 
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Figure 1: Block diagram showing the major components 
of the TierStore system. Arrows indicate the flow of infor- 
mation between components. 


where they are applied to the persistent repositories and 
forwarded to the subscription manager. 

The subscription manager uses the DTN network to 
distribute updates to and from other nodes. Updates that 
arrive from the network are forwarded to the update man- 
ager where they are processed and applied to the persis- 
tent repository in the same way as local modifications. 


4.2 Objects, Mappings, and Guids 


TierStore objects derive from two basic types: data ob- 
jects are regular files that contain arbitrary user data, ex- 
cept for symbolic links that have a well-specified for- 
mat. Containers implement directories by storing a set 
of mappings: tuples of (guid, name, version, view). 

A guid uniquely identifies an object, independent from 
its location in the filesystem, akin to an inode number in 
the UNIX filesystem, though with global scope. Each 
node in a TierStore deployment is configured with a 
unique identity by an administrator, and guids are defined 
as a tuple (node, time) of the node identity where an object 
was created and a strictly increasing local time counter. 

The name is the user-specified filename in the con- 
tainer. The version defines the logical time when the 
mapping was created in the history of system updates, 
and the view identifies the node the created the mapping 
(not necessarily the node that originally created the ob- 
ject). Versions and views are discussed further below. 


4.3 Versions 


Each node increments a local update counter after ev- 
ery new object creation or modification to the filesystem 
namespace (i.e. rename or delete). This counter is used 
to uniquely identify the particular update in the history of 
modifications made at the local node, and is persistently 
serialized to disk to survive reboots. 

A collection of update counters from multiple nodes 
defines a version vector and tracks the logical ordering 
of updates for a file or mapping. As mentioned above, 
each mapping contains a version vector. Although each 
version vector conceptually has a column for all nodes 
in the system, in practice, we only include columns for 
nodes that have modified a particular mapping or the cor- 
responding object, which is all that is required for the 
single-object coherence model. 

Thus a newly created mapping has only a single entry 
in its version vector, in the column of the creating node. 
If a second node were to subsequently update the same 
mapping, say by renaming the file, then the new map- 
ping’s version vector would include the old version in 
the creating node’s column, plus the newly incremented 
update counter from the second node. Thus the new vec- 
tor would subsume the old one in the version sequence. 

We expect TierStore deployments to be relatively 
small-scale (at most hundreds of nodes in a single sys- 
tem), which keeps the maximum length of the vectors to 
a reasonable bound. Furthermore, most of the time, files 
are updated at an even smaller number of sites, so the 
size of the version vectors should not be a performance 
problem. We could, however, adopt techniques similar to 
those used in Dynamo [8] to truncate old entries from the 
vector if this were to become a performance limitation. 

We also use version vectors to detect missing updates. 
The subscription manager records a log of the versions 
for all updates that have been received from the net- 
work. Since each modification causes exactly one update 
counter to be incremented, the subscription manager de- 
tects missing updates by looking for holes in the version 
sequence. Although the DTN network protocols retrans- 
mit lost messages to ensure reliable delivery, a fallback 
repair protocol detects missing updates and can request 
them from a peer. 


4.4 Persistent Repositories 


The core of the system has a set of persistent repositories 
for system state. The object repository is implemented 
using regular UNIX files named with the object guid. For 
data objects, each entry simply stores the contents of the 
given file. For container objects, each file stores a log 
of updates to the name/guid/view tuple set, periodically 
compressed to truncate redundant entries. We use a log 
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Figure 2: Contents of the core TierStore update mes- 
sages. CREATE updates add objects to the system; MAP 
updates bind objects to location(s) in the namespace. 


instead of a vector of mappings for better performance 
on modifications to large directories. 

Each object (data and container) has a corresponding 
entry in the metadata repository, also implemented using 
files named with the object guid. These entries contain 
the system metadata, e.g. user/group/mode/permissions, 
that are typically stored in an inode. They also contain a 
vector of all the mappings where the object is located in 
the filesystem hierarchy. 

With this design, mapping state is duplicated in the en- 
tries of the metadata table, and in the individual container 
data files. This is a deliberate design decision: knowing 
the vector of objects in a container is needed for efficient 
directory listing and path traversal, while storing the set 
of mappings for an object is needed to update the object 
mappings without knowing its current location(s) in the 
namespace, simplifying the replication protocols. 

To deal with the fact that the two repositories might be 
out of sync after a system crash, we use a write ahead 
log for all updates. Because the updates are idempo- 
tent (as discussed below), we simply replay uncommit- 
ted updates after a system crash to ensure that the system 
state is consistent. We also implement a simple write- 
through cache for both persistent repositories to improve 
read performance on frequently accessed files. 


4.5 Updates 


The filesystem layer translates application operations 
(e.g. write, rename, creat, unlink) into two basic 
update operations: CREATE and MAP, the format of which 
is shown in Figure 2. These updates are then applied lo- 
cally to the persistent repository and distributed over the 
network to other nodes. 

CREATE updates add new objects to the system but do 
not make them visible in the filesystem namespace. Each 





CREATE is a tuple (object guid, object type, version, publica- 
tion id, filesystem metadata, object data). These updates have 
no dependencies, so they are immediately applied to the 
persistent database upon reception, and they are idem- 
potent since the binding of a guid to object data never 
changes (see the next subsection). 

MAP updates bind objects into the filesystem names- 
pace. Each MAP update contains the guid of an object 
and a vector of (name, container_guid, view, version) tuples 
that specify the location(s) where the object should be 
mapped into the namespace. Although in most cases a 
file is mapped into only a single location, multiple map- 
pings may be needed to properly handle hard links and 
some conflicts (described below). 

Because TierStore implements a single-object coher- 
ence model, MAP updates can be applied as long as a node 
has previously received CREATE updates for the object 
and the container(s) where the object is to be mapped. 
This dependency is easily checked by looking up the rel- 
evant guids in the metadata repository and does not de- 
pend on other MAP messages having been received. If the 
necessary CREATE updates have not yet arrived, the MAP 
update is put into a deferred update queue for later pro- 
cessing when the other updates are received. 

An important design decision related to MAP messages 
is that they contain no indication of any obsolete map- 
ping(s) to remove from the namespace. That is because 
each MAP message implicitly removes all older mappings 
for the given object and for the given location(s) in the 
namespace, computed based on the logical version vec- 
tors. As described above, the current location(s) of an 
object can be easily looked up in the metadata repository 
using the object guid. 

Thus, as shown in Figure 3, to process a MAP message, 
TierStore first looks up the object and container(s) using 
their respective guids in the metadata repository. If they 
both exist, then it compares the versions of the mappings 
in the message with those stored in the repository. If the 
new message contains more recent mappings, TierStore 
applies the new set of relevant mappings to the repos- 
itory. If the message contains old mappings, it is dis- 
carded. In case the versions are incomparable (i.e. up- 
dates occurred simultaneously), then there is a conflict 
and both conflicting mappings are applied to the repos- 
itory to be resolved later (see below). Therefore, MAP 
messages are also idempotent, since any obsolete map- 
pings contained within them are ignored in favor of the 
more recent ones that are already in the repository. 


4.6 Immutable Objects and Deletion 


These two message types are sufficient because TierStore 
objects are immutable. A file modification is imple- 
mented by copying an object, applying the change, and 
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Figure 3: Flowchart of the decision process when apply- 
ing MAP updates. 


installing the modified copy in place of the old one (with 
a new CREATE and MAP). Thus the binding of a guid to 
particular file content is persistent for the life of the sys- 
tem. This model has been used by other systems such as 
Oceanstore [26], for the advantage that write-write con- 
flicts are handled as name conflicts (two objects being 
put in the same namespace location), so we can use a 
single mechanism to handle both types of conflicts. 

An obvious disadvantage is the need to distribute 
whole objects, even for small changes. To address this 
issue, the filesystem layer only “freezes” an object (i.e. 
issues a CREATE and MAP update) after the application 
closes the file, not after each call to write. In addition, 
we plan to integrate other well-known techniques, such 
as sending deltas of previous versions or encoding the 
objects as a vector of segments and only sending modi- 
fied segments (as in LBFS [18]). However, when using 
these techniques, care would have to be taken to avoid 
round trips in long-latency environments. 

When an object is no longer needed, either because 
it was explicitly removed with unlink or because a new 
object was mapped into the same location through an edit 
or rename, we do not immediately delete it, but instead 
we map it into a special trash container. This step is nec- 
essary because some other node may have concurrently 
mapped the object into a different location in the names- 
pace, and we need to hold onto the object to potentially 
resolve the conflict. 

In our current prototype, objects are eventually re- 
moved from the trash container after a long interval (e.g. 
multiple days), after which we assume no more updates 
will arrive to the object. This simple method has been 


sufficient in practice, though a more sophisticated dis- 
tributed garbage collection such as that used in Ficus [21] 
would be more robust. 


4.7 Publications and Subscriptions 


One of the key design goals for TierStore is to en- 
able fine-grained sharing of application state. To that 
end, TierStore applications divide the overall filesystem 
namespace into disjoint covering subsets called publica- 
tions. Our current implementation defines a publication 
as a tuple (container, depth) that includes any mappings 
and objects in the subtree that is rooted at the given con- 
tainer, up to the given depth. Any containers that are 
created at the leaves of this subtree are themselves the 
root of new publications. By default, new publications 
have infinite depth; custom-depth publications are cre- 
ated through a special administrative interface. 


TierStore nodes then have subscriptions to an arbitrary 
set of publications; once a node is subscribed to a publi- 
cation, it receives and transmits updates for the objects 
in that publication among all other subscribed nodes. 
The subscription manager component handles register- 
ing and responding to subscription interest and informing 
the DTN layer to set up forwarding state accordingly. It 
interacts with the update manager to be notified of lo- 
cal updates for distribution and to apply updates received 
from the network to the data store. 


Because nodes can subscribe to an arbitrary set of pub- 
lications and thus receive a subset of updates to the whole 
namespace, each publication defines a separate version 
vector space. In other words, the combination of (node, 
publication, update counter) is unique across the system. 
This means that a node knows when it has received all 
updates for a publication when the version vector space 
is fully packed and has no holes. 


To bootstrap the system, all nodes have a default sub- 
scription to the special root container “/” with a depth of 
1. Thus whenever any node creates an object (or a con- 
tainer) in the root directory, the object is distributed to 
all other nodes in the system. However, because the root 
subscription is at depth 1, all containers within the root 
directory are themselves the root for new publications, so 
application state can be partitioned. 


To subscribe to other publications, users create a sym- 
bolic link in a special /. subscriptions/ directory to 
point to the root container of a publication. This opera- 
tion is detected by the Subscription Manager, which then 
sets up the appropriate subscription state. This design al- 
lows applications to manage their interest sets without 
the need for a custom programming interface. 
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4.8 Update Distribution 


To deal with intermittent or long-delay links, the Tier- 
Store update protocol is biased heavily towards avoiding 
round trips. Thus unlike systems based on log exchange 
(e.g. Bayou, Ficus, or PRACT), TierStore nodes proac- 
tively generate updates and send them to other nodes 
when local filesystem operations occur. 


TierStore integrates with the DTN reference imple- 
mentation [9] and uses the bundle protocol [28] for all 
inter-node messaging. The system is designed with min- 
imal demands on the networking stack: simply that all 
updates for a publication eventually propagate to the sub- 
scribed nodes. In particular, TierStore can handle dupli- 
cate or out-of-order message arrivals using the version- 
ing mechanisms described above. 


This design allows TierStore to take advantage of the 
intermittency tolerance and multiple transport layer fea- 
tures of DTN. In contrast with systems based on log- 
exchange, TierStore does not assume there is ever a low- 
latency bidirectional connection between nodes, so it can 
be deployed on a wide range of network technologies in- 
cluding sneakernet or broadcast links. Using DTN also 
naturally enables optimizations such as routing smaller 
MAP updates over low-latency, but possibly expensive 
links, while sending large CREATE updates over less ex- 
pensive but long-latency links, or configuring different 
publications to use different DTN priorities. 





However, for low-bandwidth environments, it is also 
important that updates be efficiently distributed through- 
out the network to avoid overwhelming low-capacity 
links. Despite some research efforts on the topic of mul- 
ticast in DTNs [38], there currently exists no implemen- 
tation of a robust multicast routing protocol for DTNs. 


Thus in our current implementation, TierStore nodes 
in a given deployment are configured by hand in a static 
multicast distribution tree, whereby each node (except 
the root) has a link to its parent node and to zero or more 
child nodes. Nodes are added or removed by editing con- 
figuration files and restarting the affected nodes. Given 
the small scale and simple topologies of our current de- 
ployments, this manual configuration has been sufficient 
thus far. However we plan to investigate the topic of a 
general publish/subscribe network protocol suitable for 
DTNs in future work. 


In this simple scheme, when an update is generated, 
TierStore forwards it to DTN stack for transmission to 
the parent and to each child in the distribution tree. DTN 
queues the update in persistent storage, and ensures re- 
liable delivery through the use of custody transfer and 
retransmissions. Arriving messages are re-forwarded to 
the other peers (not back to the sending node) so updates 
eventually reach all nodes in the system. 


4.9 Views and Conflicts 


Each mapping contains a view that identifies the Tier- 
Store node that created the mapping. During normal op- 
eration, the notion of views is hidden from the user, how- 
ever views are important when dealing with conflicts. A 
conflict occurs when operations are concurrently made at 
different nodes, resulting in incomparable logical version 
vectors. In TierStore’s single-object coherence model, 
there are only two types of conflicts: a name conflict oc- 
curs when two different objects are mapped to the same 
location by different nodes, while a location conflict oc- 
curs when the same object is mapped to different loca- 
tions by different nodes. 

Recall that all mappings are tagged with their respec- 
tive view identifiers, so a container may contain multiple 
mappings for the same name, but in different views. The 
job of the View Resolver (see Figure 1) is to present a co- 
herent filesystem to the user, in which two files can not 
appear in the same location, and a single file can not ap- 
pear in multiple locations. Hard links are an obvious ex- 
ception to this latter case, in which the user deliberately 
maps a file in multiple locations, so the view resolver is 
careful to distinguish hard links from location conflicts. 

The default policy to manage conflicts in TierStore ap- 
pends each conflicting mapping name with .#X, where X 
is the identity of the node that generated the conflicting 
mapping. This approach retains both versions of the con- 
flicted file for the user to access, similar to how CVS han- 
dles an update conflict. However, locally generated map- 
pings retain their original name after view resolution and 
are not modified with the . #X suffix. This means that the 
filesystem structure may differ at different points in the 
network, yet also that nodes always “see” mappings that 
they have generated locally, regardless of any conflicting 
updates that may have occurred at other locations. 

Although it is perhaps non-intuitive, we believe this 
to be an important decision that aids the portability of 
unmodified applications, since their local file modifica- 
tions do not “disappear” if another node makes a con- 
flicting update to the file or location. This also means 
that application state remains self-consistent even in the 
face of conflicts and most importantly, is sufficient to 
handle conflicts for many applications. Still, conflict- 
ing mappings would persist in the system unless resolved 
by some user action. Resolution can be manual or auto- 
matic; we describe both in the following sections. 


4.10 Manual Conflict Resolution 


For unstructured data with indeterminate semantics (such 
as the case of general file sharing), conflicts can be man- 
ually resolved by users at any point in the network by 
using the standard filesystem interface to either remove 
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Ci: guid,, "A" 
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Figure 4: Update sequence demonstrating a name conflict and a user’s resolution. Each row in the table at right shows 
the actions that occur at each node and the nodes’ respective views of the filesystem. In step 1, nodes A and B make 
concurrent writes to the same file /foo. generating separate create and mapping updates (C;, M; C2, and Mz) and 
applying them locally. In step 2, the updates are exchanged, causing both nodes to display conflicting versions of the 
file (though in different ways). In step 3, node A resolves the conflict by renaming /foo.#B to /bar, which generates a 
new mapping (M3). Finally, in step 4, M3 is received at B and the conflict is resolved. 


or rename the conflicting mappings. Figure 4 shows an 
example of how a name conflict is caused, what each 
filesystem presents to the user at each step, and how the 
conflict is eventually resolved. 

When using the filesystem interface, applications do 
not necessarily include all the context necessary to in- 
fer user intent. Therefore an important policy decision is 
whether operations should implicitly resolve conflicts or 
let them linger in the system by default. As in the ex- 
ample shown in Figure 4, once the name conflict occurs 
in step 2, if the user were to write some new contents to 
/foo, should the new file contents replace both conflict- 
ing mappings or just one of them? 

The current policy in TierStore is to leave the con- 
flicting mappings in the system until they are explicitly 
resolved by the user (e.g. by removing the conflicted 
name), as shown in the example. Although this policy 
means that conflicting mappings may persist indefinitely 
if not resolved, it is the most conservative policy and we 
believe the most intuitive as well, though it may not be 
appropriate for all environments or applications. 


4.11 Automatic Conflict Resolution 


Application writers can also configure a custom per- 
container view resolution routine that is triggered when 
the system detects a conflict in that container. The inter- 
face is a single function with the following signature: 


resolve(local view, locations, names) — resolved 


The operands are as follows: local view is the local 
node identity, /ocations is a list of the mappings that are 
in conflict with respect to location and names is a list 
of mappings that are in conflict with respect to names. 


The function returns resolved, which is the list of non- 
conflicting mappings that should be visible to the user. 
The only requirements on the implementation of the re- 
solve function are that it is deterministic based on its 
operands and that its output mappings have no conflicts. 

In fact, the default view resolver implementation de- 
scribed above is implemented as a resolve function that 
appends the disambiguating suffix for visible filenames. 
In addition, the maildir resolver described in Section 
5.1 is another example of a custom view resolver that 
safely merges mail file status information encoded in the 
maildir filename. Finally, a built- in view resolver de- 
tects identical object contents with conflicting versions 
and automatically resolves them, rather than presenting 
them to the user as vacuous conflicts. 

An important feature of the resolve function is that it 
creates no new updates, rather it takes the updates that 
exist and presents a self- consistent file system to the user. 
This avoids problems in which multiple nodes indepen- 
dently resolve a conflict, yet the resolution updates them- 
selves conflict [14]. Although a side effect of this design 
is that conflicts may persist in the system indefinitely, 
they are often eventually cleaned up since modifications 
to merged files will obsolete the conflicting updates. 


4.12 Object Extensions 


Another way to extend TierStore with application- 
specific support is the ability to register custom types for 
data objects and containers. The current implementation 
supports C++ object subclassing of the base object and 
container classes, whereby the default implementations 
of file and directory access functions can be overridden 
to provide alternative semantics. 
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For example, this extension could be used to imple- 
ment a conflict-free, append-only “log object’. In this 
case, the log object would in fact be a container, though it 
would present itself to the user as if it were a normal file. 
If a user appends a chunk of data to the log (i.e. opens 
the file, seeks to the end, writes the data, and closes the 
file), the custom type handlers would create a new object 
for the appended data chunk and add it to the log object 
container with a unique name. Reading from the log ob- 
ject would simply concatenate all chunks in the container 
using the partial order of the contained objects’ version 
vectors, along with some deterministic tiebreaker. In this 
way multiple locations may concurrently append data to 
a file without worrying about conflicts, and the system 
would transparently merge updates into a coherent file. 


4.13 Security 


Although we have not focused on security features 
within TierStore itself, security guarantees can be effec- 
tively implemented at complementary layers. 

Though TierStore nodes are distributed, the system is 
designed to operate within a single administrative scope, 
similar to how one would deploy an NFS or CIFS share. 
In particular, the system is not designed for untrusted, 
federated sharing in a peer-to-peer manner, but rather 
to be provisioned in a cooperative network of storage 
replicas for a particular application or set of applications. 
Therefore, we assume that configuration of network con- 
nections, definition of policies for access control, and 
provisioning of storage resources are handled via exter- 
nal mechanisms that are most appropriate for a given de- 
ployment. In our experience, most organizations that are 
candidates to use TierStore already follow this model for 
their system deployments. 

For data security and privacy, TierStore supports the 
standard UNIX file access-control mechanisms for users 
and groups. For stronger authenticity or confidentiality 
guarantees, the system can of course store and replicate 
encrypted files as file contents are not interpreted, except 
by an application-specific automatic conflict resolver that 
depends on the file contents. 

At the network level, TierStore leverages the recent 
work in the DTN community on security protocols [31] 
to protect the routing infrastructure and to provide mes- 
sage security and confidentiality. 


4.14 Metadata 


Currently, our TierStore prototype handles metadata up- 
dates such as chown, chmod, or ut imes by applying them 
only to the local repository. In most cases, the opera- 
tions occur before updates are generated for an object, so 
the intended modifications are properly conveyed in the 





CREATE message for the given object. However if a meta- 
data update occurs long after an object was created, then 
the effects of the operation are not known throughout the 
network until another change is made to the file contents. 

Because the applications we have used so far do not 
depend on propagation of metadata, this shortcoming has 
not been an issue in practice. However, we plan to add a 
new META update message to contain the modified meta- 
data as well as a new metadata version vector in each ob- 
ject. A separate version vector space is preferable to al- 
low metadata operations to proceed in parallel with map- 
ping operations and to not trigger false conflicts. Con- 
flicting metadata updates would be resolved by a deter- 
ministic policy (e.g. take the intersection of permission 
bits, later modification time, etc). 


5 TierStore Applications 


In this section we describe the initial set of applications 
we have adapted to use TierStore, showing how the sim- 
ple filesystem interface and conflict model allows us to 
leverage existing implementations extensively. 


5.1 E-mail Access 


One of the original applications that motivated the devel- 
opment of TierStore was e-mail, as it is the most popular 
and fastest-growing application in developing regions. In 
prior work, we found that commonly used web-mail in- 
terfaces are inefficient for congested and intermittent net- 
works [10]. These results, plus the desire to extend the 
reach of e-mail applications to places without a direct 
connection to the Internet, motivate the development of 
an improved mechanism for e-mail access. 

It is important to distinguish between e-mail delivery 
and e-mail access. In the case of e-mail delivery, one 
simply has to route messages to the appropriate (single) 
destination endpoint, perhaps using storage within the 
network to handle temporary transmission failures. Ex- 
isting protocols such as SMTP or a similar DTN-based 
variant are adequate for this task. 

For e-mail access, users need to receive and send mes- 
sages, modify message state, organize mail into folders, 
and delete messages, all while potentially disconnected, 
and perhaps at different locations, and existing access 
protocols like IMAP or POP require clients to make a 
TCP connection to a central mail server. Although this 
model works well for good-quality networks, in chal- 
lenged environments users may not be able to get or send 
new mail if the network happens to be unavailable or is 
too expensive at the time when they access their data. 

In the TierStore model, all e-mail state is stored in 
the filesystem and replicated to any nodes in the sys- 
tem where a user is likely to access their mail. An off- 
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the-shelf IMAP server (e.g. courier [6]) runs at each of 
these endpoints and uses the shared TierStore filesystem 
to store users’ mailboxes and folders. Each user’s mail 
data is grouped into a separate publication, and via an 
administrative interface, users can instruct the TierStore 
daemon to subscribe to their mailbox. 

We use the maildir [3] format for mailboxes, which 
was designed to provide safe mailbox access without 
needing file locks, even over NFS. In maildir, each mes- 
sage is a uniquely named independent file, so when a 
mailbox is replicated using TierStore, most operations 
are trivially conflict free. For example, a disconnected 
user may modify existing message state or move mes- 
sages to other mailboxes while new messages are simul- 
taneously arriving without conflict. 

However, it is possible for conflicts to occur in the case 
of user mobility. For example, if a user accesses mail at 
one location and then moves to another location before 
all updates have fully propagated, then the message state 
flags (i.e. passed, replied, seen, draft, etc) may be out of 
sync on the two systems. In maildir, these flags are en- 
coded as characters appended to the message filename. 
Thus if one update sets a certain state, while another con- 
currently sets a different state, the TierStore system will 
detect a location conflict on the message object. 

To best handle this case, we wrote a simple conflict 
resolver that computes the union of all the state flags 
for a message, and presents the unified name through the 
filesystem interface. In this way, the fact that there was 
an underlying conflict in the TierStore object hierarchy 
is never exposed to the application, and the state is safely 
resolved. Any subsequent state modifications would then 
subsume both conflicting mappings and clean up the un- 
derlying (yet invisible) conflict. 


5.2. Content Distribution 


TierStore is a natural platform to support content distri- 
bution. At the publisher node, an administrator can ar- 
bitrarily manipulate files in a shared repository, divided 
into publications by content type. Replicas would be 
configured with read-only access to the publication to en- 
sure that the application is trivially conflict-free (since all 
modifications happen at one location). The distributed 
content can then be served by a standard web server or 
simply accessed directly through the filesystem. 

As we discuss further in Section 6.2, using TierStore 
for content distribution is more efficient and easier to ad- 
minister than traditional approaches such as rsync [33]. 
In particular, TierStore’s support for multicast distribu- 
tion provides an efficient delivery mechanism for many 
networks that would require ad-hoc scripting to achieve 
with point-to-point synchronization solutions. Also, the 
use of the DTN overlay network enables easier integra- 


tion of transport technologies such as satellite broad- 
cast [17] or sneakernet and opens up potential optimiza- 
tions such as sending some content with a higher priority. 


5.3 Offline Web Access 


Although systems for offline web browsing have existed 
for some time, most operate under the assumption that 
the client node will have periodic direct Internet access, 
i.e. will be “online”, to download content that can later 
be served when “offline”. However, for poorly connected 
sites or those with no direct connection at all, TierStore 
can support a more efficient model, where selected web 
sites are crawled periodically at a well-connected loca- 
tion, and the cached content is then replicated. 

Implementing this model in TierStore turned out to be 
quite simple. We configured the wwwoffle proxy [37] to 
use TierStore as its filesystem for its cache directories. 
By running web crawls at a well-connected site through 
the proxy, all downloaded objects are put in the ww- 
woffle data store, and TierStore replicates them to other 
nodes. Because wwwoffle uses files for internal state, if 
a remote user requests a URL that is not in cache, ww- 
woffle records the request in a file within TierStore. This 
request is eventually replicated to a well-connected node 
that will crawl the requested URL, again storing the re- 
sults in the replicated data store. 

We ran an early deployment of TierStore and wwwof- 
fle to accelerate web access in the Community Informa- 
tion Center kiosks in rural Cambodia [5]. For this de- 
ployment, the goal was to enable accelerated web access 
to selected web sites, but still allow direct access to the 
rest of the Internet. Therefore, we configured the ww- 
woffle servers at remote nodes to always use the cached 
copy of the selected sites, but to never cache data for 
other sites, and at a well-connected node, we periodi- 
cally crawled the selected sites. Since the sites changed 
much less frequently than they were viewed, the use of 
TierStore, even on a continuously connected (but slow) 
network link, was able to accelerate the access. 


5.4 Data Collection 


Data collection represents a general class of applica- 
tions that TierStore can support well. The basic data 
flow model for these applications involves generating 
log records or collecting survey samples at poorly con- 
nected edge nodes and replicating these samples to a 
well-connected site. 

Although at a fundamental level, it may be sufficient to 
use a messaging interface such as e-mail, SMS, or DTN 
bundling for this application, the TierStore design offers 
a number of key advantages. In many cases, the local 
node wants or needs to have access to the data after it 
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CREATE READ WRITE GETDIR STAT RENAME 

Local 1.72 (0.04) | 16.75 (0.08) 1.61 (0.01) | 7.39 (0.01) | 3.00 (0.01) | 27.00 (0.2) 
FUSE 3.88 (0.1) | 20.31 (0.08) 1.90 (0.8) 8.46 (0.01) | 3.18 (0.005) | 30.04 (0.07) 
NFS 11.69 (0.09) | 19.75 (0.06) | 42.56 (0.6) 8.17 (0.01) | 3.76 (0.01) | 36.03 (0.03) 
TierStore | 7.13 (0.06) | 21.54 (0.2) 2.75 (0.3) 15.38 (0.01) | 3.19 (0.01) | 38.39 (0.05) 








Table 1: Microbenchmarks for various file system operations for local Ext3, loopback-mounted NFS, passthrough FUSE 
layer and TierStore. Runtime is in seconds averaged over five runs, with the standard error in parenthesis. 


has been collected, thus some form of local storage is 
necessary anyway. Also, there may be multiple desti- 
nations for the data; many situations exist in which field 
workers operate from a rural office that is then connected 
to a larger urban headquarters, and the pub/sub system of 
replication allows nodes at all these locations to register 
data interest in any number of sample sets. 

Furthermore, certain data collection applications can 
benefit greatly from fine-grained control over the units of 
data replication. For example, consider a census or med- 
ical survey being conducted on portable devices such as 
PDAs or cell phones by a number of field workers. Al- 
though replicating all collected data samples to every de- 
vice will likely overwhelm the limited storage resources 
on the devices, it would be easy to set up publications 
such that the list of which samples had been collected 
would be replicated to each device to avoid duplicates. 

Finally, this application is trivially conflict free. Each 
device or user can be given a distinct directory for sam- 
ples, and/or the files used for the samples themselves can 
be named uniquely in common directories. 


5.5 Wiki Collaboration 


Group collaboration applications such as online Wiki 
sites or portals generally involve a set of web scripts that 
manipulate page revisions and inter-page references in 
a back-end infrastructure. The subset of common wiki 
software that uses simple files (instead of SQL databases) 
is generally quite easy to adapt to TierStore. 

For example, PmWiki [25] stores each Wiki page as 
an individual file in the configured wiki.d directory. 
The files each contain a custom revision format that 
records the history of updates to each file. By configuring 
the wiki.d directory to be inside of TierStore, multiple 
nodes can update the same shared site when potentially 
disconnected. 

Of course, simultaneous edits to the same wiki page at 
different locations can easily result in conflicts. In this 
case, it is actually safe to do nothing at all to resolve 
the conflicts, since at any location, the wiki would still 
be in a self-consistent state. However, users would no 
longer easily see each other’s updates (since one of the 
conflicting versions would be renamed as described in 


Section 4.9), limiting the utility of the application. 

Resolving these types of conflicts is also straightfor- 
ward. PmWiki (like many wiki packages) contains built 
in support for managing simultaneous edits to the same 
page by presenting a user with diff output and asking for 
confirmation before committing the changes. Thus the 
conflict resolver simply renames the conflicting files in 
such a way that the web scripts prompt the user to man- 
ually resolve the conflict at a later time. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section we present some initial evaluation results 
to demonstrate the viability of TierStore as a platform. 
First we run some microbenchmarks to demonstrate that 
the TierStore filesystem interface has competitive perfor- 
mance to traditional filesystems. Then we describe ex- 
periments where we show the efficacy of TierStore for 
content distribution on a simulation of a challenged net- 
work. Finally we discuss ongoing deployments of Tier- 
Store in real-world scenarios. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


This set of experiments compares TierStore’s filesystem 
interface with three other systems: Local is the Linux 
Ext3 file system; NFS is a loopback mount of an NFS 
server running in user mode; FUSE is a fusexmp instance 
that simply passes file system operations through the user 
space daemon to the local file system. All of the bench- 
marks were run on a 1.8 GHz Pentium 4 with 1 GB of 
memory and a 40GB 7200 RPM EIDE disk, running De- 
bian 4.0 and the 2.6.18 Linux kernel. 

For each filesystem, we ran several benchmark tests: 
CREATE creates 10,000 sequentially named empty files. 
READ performs 10,000,000 16 kilobyte read() calls at 
random offsets of a one megabyte file. WRITE performs 
10,000,000 16k write () calls to append to a file; the file 
was truncated to 0 bytes after every 1,000 writes. GET- 
DIR issues 1,000 getdir() requests on a directory con- 
taining 800 files. STAT issues 1,000,000 stat calls to a 
single file. Finally, RENAME performs 10,000 rename () 
operations to change a single file back and forth between 
two filenames. Table | summarizes the results of our ex- 
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Figure 5: Network model for the emulab experiments. 


periments. Run times are measured in seconds, averaged 
over five runs, with the standard error in parentheses. 

The goal of these experiments is to show that exist- 
ing applications, written with standard filesystem per- 
formance in mind, can be deployed on TierStore with- 
out worrying about performance barriers. These results 
support this goal, as in many cases the TierStore sys- 
tem performance is as good as traditional systems. the 
cases where the TierStore performance is worse are due 
to some inefficiencies in how we interact with FUSE and 
the lack of optimizations on the backend database. 


6.2 Multi-node Distribution 


In another set of experiments, we used the Emulab [35] 
environment to evaluate the TierStore replication proto- 
col on a challenged network similar to those found in 
developing regions. 

To simulate this target environment, we set up a net- 
work topology consisting of a single root node, with a 
well-connected “fiber” link (100 Mbps, 0 ms delay) to 
two nodes in other “cities”. We then connect each of 
these city nodes over a “satellite” link (128 kbps, 300 
ms delay) to an additional node in a “village”. In turn, 
each village connects to five local computers over “di- 
alup” links (56 kbps, 10 ms delay). Figure 5 shows the 
network model for this experiment. 

To model the fact that real-world network links are 
both bandwidth-constrained and intermittent, we ran a 
periodic process to randomly add and remove firewall 
rules that block transfer traffic on the simulated dialup 
links. Specifically, the process ran through each link 
once per second, comparing a random variable to a 
threshold parameter chosen to achieve the desired down- 
time percentage, and turning on the firewall (blocking 
the link) if the threshold was met. It then re-opened a 
blocked link after waiting 20 seconds to ensure that all 
transport connections closed. 

We ran experiments to evaluate TierStore’s perfor- 
mance for electronic distribution of educational content, 
comparing TierStore to rsync [33]. We then measured 
the time and bandwidth required to transfer 7MB of mul- 
timedia data from the root node to the ten edge nodes. 
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Figure 6: Total network traffic consumed when synchro- 
nizing educational content on an Emulab simulation of a 
challenged network in developing regions. As the net- 
work outage increases, the performance of TierStore rel- 
ative to both end to end and hop by hop rsync improves. 


We ran two sets of experiments, one in which all data 
is replicated to all nodes (single subscription), and an- 
other in which portions of the data are distributed to dif- 
ferent subsets of the edge nodes (multiple subscriptions). 
The results from our experiments are shown in Figure 6. 

We compared TierStore to rsync in two configurations. 
The end-to-end model (rsync e2e) is the typical use case 
for rsync, in which separate rsync processes are run from 
the root node to each of the edge nodes until all the data 
is transferred. As can be seen from the graphs, however, 
this model has quite poor performance, as a large amount 
of duplicate data must be transferred over the constrained 
links, resulting in more total traffic and a corresponding 
increase in the amount of time to transfer (not shown). 
As aresult, TierStore uses less than half of the bandwidth 
of rsync in all cases. This result, although unsurprising, 
demonstrates the value of the multicast-like distribution 
model of TierStore to avoid sending unnecessary traffic 
over a constrained network link. 

To offer a fairer comparison, we also ran rsync in a 
hop-by-hop mode, in which each node distributed con- 
tent to its downstream neighbor. In this case, rsync per- 
forms much better, as there is less redundant transfer of 
data over the constrained link. Still, TierStore can adapt 
better to intermittent network conditions as the outage 
percentage increases. This is primarily because rsync 
has no easy way to detect when the distribution is com- 
plete, so it must repeatedly exchange state even if there 
is no new data to transmit. This distinction demonstrates 
the benefits of the push-based distribution model of Tier- 
Store as compared to state exchange when running over 
bandwidth-constrained or intermittent networks. 

Finally, although this latter mode of rsync essentially 
duplicates the multicast-like distribution model of Tier- 
Store, rsync is significantly more complicated to admin- 
ister. In TierStore, edge nodes simply register their inter- 
est for portions of the content, and the multicast repli- 
cation occurs transparently, with the DTN stack tak- 
ing care of re-starting transport connections when they 
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break. In contrast, multicast distribution with rsync re- 
quired end-to-end application-specific synchronization 
processes, configured with aggressive retry loops at each 
hop in the network, making sure to avoid re-distributing 
partially transferred files multiple times, which was both 
tedious and error prone. 


6.3 Ongoing Deployments 


We are currently working on several TierStore deploy- 
ments in developing countries. One such project is 
supporting community radio stations in Guinea Bissau, 
a small West African country characterized by a large 
number of islands and poor infrastructure. For many 
of the islands’ residents, the main source of informa- 
tion comes from the small radio stations that produce and 
broadcast local content. 


TierStore is being used to distribute recordings from 
these stations throughout the country to help bridge the 
communication barriers among islands. Because of the 
poor infrastructure, connecting these stations is challeng- 
ing, requiring solutions like intermittent long-distance 
WiFi links or sneakernet approaches like carrying USB 
drives on small boats, both of which can be used trans- 
parently by the DTN transport layer. 


The project is using an existing content management 
system to manage the radio programs over a web inter- 
face. This system proved to be straightforward to inte- 
grate with TierStore, again because it was already de- 
signed to use the filesystem to store application state, 
and replicating this state was an easy way to distribute 
the data. We are encouraged by early successes with the 
integration and are currently in the process of preparing 
a deployment for some time in the next several months. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we described TierStore, a distributed 
filesystem for challenged networks in developing re- 
gions. Our approach stems from three core beliefs: the 
first is that dealing with intermittent connectivity is a nec- 
essary part of deploying robust applications in develop- 
ing regions, thus network solutions like DTN are critical. 
Second, a replicated filesystem is a natural interface for 
applications and can greatly reduce the burden of adapt- 
ing applications to the intermittent environment. Finally, 
a focus on conflict avoidance and a single-object coher- 
ence model is both sufficient for many useful applica- 
tions and also eases the challenge of programming. Our 
initial results are encouraging, and we hope to gain addi- 
tional insights through deployment experiences. 
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Abstract— Multi-level cache hierarchies have become very 
common; however, most cache management policies result in 
duplicating the same data redundantly on multiple levels. The 
state-of-the-art exclusive caching techniques used to mitigate 
this wastage in multi-level cache hierarchies are the DEMOTE 
technique and its variants. While these achieve good hit ratios, 
they suffer from significant I/O and computational overheads, 
making them unsuitable for deployment in real-life systems. 

We propose a dramatically better performing alternative 
called PROMOTE, which provides exclusive caching in multi- 
level cache hierarchies without demotions or any of the 
overheads inherent in DEMOTE. PROMOTE uses an adaptive 
probabilistic filtering technique to decide which pages to 
“promote” to caches closer to the application. While both 
DEMOTE and PROMOTE provide the same aggregate hit ratios, 
PROMOTE achieves more hits in the highest cache levels 
leading to better response times. When inter-cache bandwidth 
is limited, PROMOTE convincingly outperforms DEMOTE by 
being 2x more efficient in bandwidth usage. For example, 
in a trace from a real-life scenario, PROMOTE provided an 
average response time of 3.42ms as compared to 5.05ms for 
DEMOTE on a two-level hierarchy of LRU caches, and 5.93ms 
as compared to 7.57ms on a three-level cache hierarchy. 

We also discover theoretical bounds for optimal multi-level 
cache performance. We devise two offline policies, called 
OPT-UB and OPT-LB, that provably serve as upper and 
lower bounds on the theoretically optimal performance of 
multi-level cache hierarchies. For a series of experiments on 
a wide gamut of traces and cache sizes OPT-UB and OPT- 
LB ran within 2.18% and 2.83% of each other for two-cache 
and three-cache hierarchies, respectively. These close bounds 
will help evaluate algorithms and guide future improvements 
in the field of multi-level caching. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Very rarely does data reach its consumer without 
traveling through a cache. The performance benefit of a 
cache is significant, and even though caches are much 
more expensive than mass storage media like disks, 
nearly all data servers, web servers, databases, and 
in fact most computing devices are equipped with a 
cache. In the last several decades numerous read caching 
algorithms have been devised (for example, LRU[10], 
CLOCK[8], FBR[29], 2Q[20], LRFU[21], LIRS[18], 
MQ[36], ARC[25] and SARC[14]). Most of the work, 
however, has focused on the case when a single sig- 
nificant layer of cache separates the data producer and 
the data consumer. In practice, however, data travels 


through multiple layers of cache before reaching an 
application. It has been observed that single-level cache 
replacement policies perform very poorly when used in 
multi-level caches [26]. 

We propose a simple and universal probabilistic 
technique, called PROMOTE, that adapts any single- 
level read caching algorithm into an algorithm that 
allows a multi-level read cache hierarchy to perform as 
effectively as a single cache of the aggregate size. Un- 
like previous algorithms, this novel algorithm imposes 
negligible computational and I/O overheads. As another 
key contribution to the field of multi-level caching, we 
provide, for the first time, techniques to compute very 
close bounds for the notoriously elusive offline optimal 
performance of multi-level caches. 


A. The Problem with Inclusion 


One of the earliest examples of multi-level caches 
arose in the context of a processor [30], [28]. The 
multiple layers of cache were named L1, L2, L3, etc., 
with LI (highest cache) being the closest to the pro- 
cessor, the smallest in size, and the fastest in response 
time. For efficient cache coherency, systems enforced 
the inclusion property [1], which mandated that the 
higher caches be a subset of the lower caches. Other 
than in cases where L2 was only marginally larger than 
L1 [22], the performance penalty of this redundancy of 
content between the layers was not of much concern. 

In stark contrast, in the hierarchy of caches formed 
by multiple computing systems connected to each other, 
inclusion, sometimes partial, is not by design and has 
been found to be detrimental to performance [26], [13]. 
The redundancy of data between the cache levels is 
most severe when the caches are of comparable sizes. 
A request is always serviced from the closest cache to 
the client that has the data, while further copies of the 
data in lower caches are not useful. 


B. Working towards Exclusion 


In cache hierarchies through which pages traverse 
fixed paths from the data source to the application, 
exclusivity of all caches is highly desirable. In multi- 
path cache hierarchies, where pages can get accessed via 
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Fig. 1. Cache hierarchies that benefit from exclusive caching. 


multiple paths, exclusive caching should be applied to 
those portions of the cache hierarchy which do not have 
a large workload overlap between the various paths. 

Figure | shows a common scenario for which various 
exclusive caching algorithms have been proposed ([36], 
[33], [19], [12]). It is fairly common to find cache 
hierarchies formed by a first level of application servers 
(database servers, web proxy servers, web content de- 
livery servers, storage virtualization servers) which act 
as clients for backend storage servers, while both are 
equipped with significant and comparable caches [33]. 
In some cases, it may also be possible to include the end 
clients to form an exclusive cache hierarchy of three or 
more levels of cache. 

A naive way of enforcing the exclusion property 
would be to associate different caches with different 
logical addresses. Obviously, this will not be able to 
gather frequently hit pages in the topmost caches and 
the average response time for some workloads might 
end up worse than the case when the caches are not 
exclusive at all. Succinctly, the challenge of multi-level 
exclusive caching is: “Exclusivity achieved efficiently 
with most hits at the highest cache levels”. 


C. Exclusivity via Smart Lower Caches 


It has been known that the Least Frequently Used 
({13], [32]) algorithm performs better at second-level 
caches that the traditional LRU algorithm. A more 
sophisticated second-level cache management algorithm 
is the MQ algorithm [36] which maintains multiple lists 
geared to capture frequently accessed pages with long 
reuse intervals. However, it is not studied for more than 
two levels of cache and also cannot achieve complete 
exclusivity of the caches where desirable. 

A more recent algorithm, X-RAY [2], constructs in 
the RAID controller cache an approximate image of the 
contents of the filesystem cache by monitoring the meta- 
data updates, which allows for better cache replacement 
decisions and exclusivity. Such gray-box approaches, 


however, are domain-specific and not easily applicable 
to more than two levels of cache. 

A similar approach is to use a Client Cache Tracking 
(CCT) table [6] in the lower cache to simulate the 
contents of the higher cache. This allows the lower 
cache to proactively reload the evicted pages from the 
storage media. The extra cost of these requests, however, 
may overburden the storage media resulting in high read 
response times. 


D. Exclusivity via Smart Higher Caches 


Chen et al. [7] propose an algorithm called ACc4 
in which a client (higher cache) simulates the contents 
of the server (lower cache), and uses that knowledge to 
preferably evict those pages which are also present in 
the server. This is difficult to do in multi-client scenarios 
or where the server behavior is complex or proprietary. 


E. Exclusivity via Multi-level Collaboration 


When multiple layers of cache can be modified to 
communicate with each other, most of the guesswork of 
simulating cache contents can be avoided. Even though 
extensions are required to the communication protocol, 
this class has proven to be the most promising in terms 
of performance and ease of implementation. 

1) Application controlled: The Unified and Level- 
aware Caching (ULC) algorithm [19] controls a cache 
hierarchy from the highest level by issuing RETRIEVE 
and DEMOTE commands to lower caches causing them 
to move blocks up and down the hierarchy, respectively. 
The highest cache level (application client) has to keep 
track of the contents of all the caches below, which 
entails complexity in the client’s implementation. 

2) Application hints: KARMA [12] is aimed at ap- 
plications such as databases that can provide hints for 
placement decisions in all cache levels. Such solutions 
are application-specific and do not lend themselves to 
general applicability in multi-level caches. This brings 
us to DEMOTE, which is the most popular general- 
purpose collaborative multi-level caching technique. 


F. The DEMOTE Technique 


The DEMOTE technique [33], or equivalently the 
Global technique [35], shown in Figure 2, can be 
applied to many general purpose single-level caching 
policies (like, LRU, MQ, ARC, etc) to create multi- 
level versions that achieve exclusivity of cache contents. 
As with any exclusive caching scheme, DEMOTE should 
only be used in scenarios that benefit from exclusive 
caching [33], [27]. 


G. The Problems with DEMOTE 


While the DEMOTE technique strives to improve 
the aggregate hit ratio over the non-exclusive variant, 
the overall performance might in fact suffer because 
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Fig. 2. The DEMOTE technique. When a client is about to eject a 
clean block from its cache, it sends the clean block to the lower cache 
using the DEMOTE operation. The lower cache puts the demoted block 
into its cache, ejecting another block if necessary to make space. Hits 
in any list are sent to the MRU end of the appropriate highest cache. 


of the cost of the DEMOTE operation, including: (i) 
network traffic to send evicted pages to lower caches, 
and (ii) processor cycles consumed to prepare, send and 
receive demoted pages. This has thwarted the practical 
deployment of DEMOTE in real systems. 


In cases where inter-cache bandwidth is tight, or 
the workload throughput is high, the average response 
time suffers in spite of a higher hit ratio. This happens 
as reads stall until demotions (sometimes in multiple 
levels) can create space for the new page. Further, an 
eviction, which used to be a trivial operation, now 
becomes an expensive operation almost equivalent to 
a write request to the lower cache. This leads to further 
degradation of performance. Add to this the concern that 
for workloads that do not exhibit temporal locality, like 
purely sequential (or purely random), all demotions are 
futile and we end up wasting critical network resources 
when most needed. 


Eviction-based cache replacement [6] was proposed 
to alleviate the network bandwidth wastage. A list of 
evicted pages is sent periodically to the lower cache 
which reloads them from the disks into its cache. We 
have observed for many real systems and benchmarks 
these extra reads increase the average miss penalty, 
diminishing or defeating the benefits of any increase in 
hit ratio that such exclusive caching can provide. There 
have been other attempts to partially mitigate the cost 
of demotions [34] or the cost of the extra I/Os on the 
disks [6] by grouping them and using ‘idle time’. In 
our opinion, idle time should never be considered free 
as it can be used by other algorithms like prefetching 
to improve read performance. Sophisticated enterprise- 
class systems which run round the clock strive hard to 
minimize idle-time. ULC and KARMA do reduce the 
number of low reuse pages that enter the higher caches 
and thereby minimizing the bandwidth wastage. How- 
ever, ULC’s complexity and KARMA’s dependence on 
application hints make them less generally applicable. 


H. Our Contributions 


We present two major results: 

Bounds for Optimal Performance: In the study 
of caching algorithms, it is invaluable to know the 
offline optimal performance that a multi-level cache can 
deliver. While Belady’s MIN [4] (an offline algorithm) 
is considered optimal for single-level caches, it cannot 
be applied to multi-level cache scenarios, where, apart 
from the hit ratio, the location of hits is also extremely 
important. Our first contribution provides insight into 
the optimal offline performance of multi-level caches. 

We provide policies called OPT-UB and OPT-LB 
that provably serve as upper and lower bounds for the 
optimal offline performance for multi-level caches along 
both average response time and inter-cache bandwidth 
usage metrics. 

Through a series of experiments on a wide gamut of 
traces, cache sizes and configurations, we demonstrate 
that OPT-UB and OPT-LB are very close bounds 
on the optimal average response time, running on an 
average, within 2.18% and 2.83% of each other for 
all the tested two-cache and three-cache hierarchies, 
respectively. Even for more complex hierarchies, the 
bounds remain close at about 10% of each other. This 
novel result enables us to estimate for the first time, 
the performance gap between the current state-of-the- 
art algorithms and the offline optimal for multi-level 
caches. 

PROMOTE Technique: As another fundamental con- 
tribution to the field of caching, we propose a sim- 
ple and significantly better alternative to the DEMOTE 
technique, called PROMOTE, which provides exclusive 
caching without demotions, application hints, or any of 
the overheads inherent in DEMOTE. PROMOTE uses a 
probabilistic filtering technique to “promote” pages to 
higher caches on a read. Not only do we show that 
PROMOTE is applicable to a wider range of algorithms 
and cache hierarchies, it is on an average, 2x more 
efficient than DEMOTE requiring only half the inter- 
cache bandwidth between the various cache levels. 

In a wide variety of experiments, while both tech- 
niques achieved the same aggregate hit ratio, PROMOTE 
provided 13.0% and 37.5% more hits in the highest 
cache than DEMOTE when the techniques were applied 
to LRU and ARC [25] algorithms, respectively, leading 
to better average response times even when we al- 
low DEMOTE unlimited inter-cache bandwidth and free 
demotions. In limited bandwidth scenarios, PROMOTE 
convincingly outperforms DEMOTE. For example, in a 
trace from a real-life scenario, PROMOTE provided an 
average response time of 3.21ms as compared to 5.43ms 
for DEMOTE on a two-level hierarchy of ARC caches, 
and 5.61ms as compared to 8.04ms on a three-level 
cache hierarchy. 
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Fig. 3. A multi-level single-path cache hierarchy. 


A. Quest for Offline Optimality 


The offline optimal performance, which is the best 
possible performance given full knowledge of the future 
requests, is a critical guide for cache algorithm devel- 
opment. The offline optimal algorithm for single-level 
caches is the classic Belady’s MIN or OPT [4] which 
simply evicts the page with the furthest re-reference 
time. For four decades, the quest for a similar algorithm 
for multi-level caches has remained unfulfilled. Hit 
ratio, the performance metric that served us so well in 
single-level caches, loses its fidelity to performance in 
multi-level caches, where the benefit of a hit depends 
on which level it occurred in (e.g. two hits on a higher 
cache could be better than three hits on a lower cache.) 

The average read response time is a much better per- 
formance metric, but is complicated in the presence of 
demotions and/or eviction-based reloading from disks. 
The inter-cache bandwidth usage is another important 
metric since many scenarios are bottle-necked by net- 
work resources [33]. It does appear that different poli- 
cies would be optimal depending on which performance 
metric we use. 

We now prove universal bounds for the single-path 
scenario as depicted in Figure 3 that simultaneously 
apply to both the average response time and inter-cache 
bandwidth metrics. The bounds apply to all algorithms 
irrespective of whether demotions, inclusion, or hints 
are used. Later, we explain extensions to compute the 
bounds for the multi-path scenarios as well. 


Cache at level 7,7 = 1,2,...,n 

Size of the cache C; 

Number of hits at C; 

Avg. round-trip response time from C; 


Avg. round-trip response time from disks 
Sequence of reads seen by C; 

Sequence of reads (misses) seen by disks 
Number of demotions from C; to Ci+1 





From Figure 3 and definitions above, the total re- 
sponse time is 


totalRespTime = oy hi-ti+|lom|-tm  () 
i=1 


and the inter-cache traffic between caches C;, and C1 
is 


imterCachel rafe; so... = loi] |Desaa| (2) 


We define hitOPT(o,5S') to be the number of hits 
produced by Belady’s offline OPT policy on the request 
sequence o and a single-level cache of size S. 


B. Optimal Upper Bound: OPT-UB 


We define a conceptual policy OPT-UB that serves as 
an upper bound on performance, implying that no policy 
can perform better than this bound in terms of either 
average response time or inter-cache bandwidth usage 
by achieving better (lower) values for either metric. 
OPT-UB is a bound, not on the performance of a 
particular cache, but on the aggregate performance of 
the cache hierarchy. 

Let OPT-UB be a policy that for a request sequence 
o, exhibits for each cache Ci, h; number of hits, while 
requiring no demotions or reloads from disks, where, 


t i-1 
h; = hitOPT(o, )_ S;) — hitOPT (a, 5—$;) (3) 
j=l j=l 


Note that we intend to compute a theoretical upper 
bound which is necessarily achievable. 


Lemma II.1 No policy can have more hits, up to any 
cache level, than OPT-UB. More precisely, OPT-UB 
maximizes es hy, Vk <n. 


Proof: By Eqn. 3 the aggregate hits for the set of 
caches C},..,C is 


k k 
aggr Hits, = y h; = hitOPT(o, S> Si) (4) 

i=1 i=1 
By the definition of hitOPT’, this is the same as that 
obtained by Belady’s OPT on a cache of the aggregate 
size. Since Belady’s OPT is known to deliver the 
maximum possible hit ratio, aggr Hits; is maximized 
for all k <n. a 


Theorem II.1 No policy can have a lower total inter- 
cache traffic than OPT-UB. 


Proof: Inter-cache traffic is the sum of misses and 
demotions between two adjacent caches (by Eqn. 2). 
Since, OPT-UB is defined to have no demotions and 
maximizes the aggregate hits at all levels of the cache 
(Lemma II.1), no other policy can have lower inter- 
cache traffic than OPT-UB. a 


Theorem II.2 No policy can have a lower average 
response time than OPT-UB. 
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Proof: We prove by contradiction. Let a better 
performing policy achieve a lower average response 
time (equivalently, lower total response time) for a 
workload than OPT-UB, by providing hj, hits at each 
corresponding cache C;, and m’ overall misses, as 
compared to h; hits and m misses for OPT-UB. 

So hi titm! stm < So hi-titm-tm 
i=1 


wl 


=> Son (ti —tm) + (m' + SOR) + tm 
i=l i=1 


x Se eS ee 


wl 


yas. 
i=l 


> SOR (tr - 
i=1 
_ (0) 


=(¢) 


YM 
w=1 
n—-1 
sh 
w=1 


(a) follows as the sum of all hits and misses is the same 
for both policies (|o1|) and the second term on both 
sides of the inequality can be removed. The second term 
on the right hand side of (b) is non-negative because 
tm > tn and by Lemma II.1, no policy can have more 
aggregate hits (up to any cache level) than OPT-UB. 
(c) follows by removing the non-negative second term 
in inequality (b). (d) follows as the n*” term in the 
summation is zero. Note that between step (a) and step 
(d), the superscript of the summation has dropped from 
n to n — 1. Steps (a) through (d) can be repeated until 
n = 2 (as, for all 7, t; > t—1))- We will then arrive at 
hi : (to = t1) > hy: (te = ty). As tg > ty, it implies that 
hi, > hi, which contradicts Lemma II.1, which states 
that OPT-UB maximizes sy he, Vk <n (including 
k=1). 


(a) 


n—-1 
(tn —ti) > So hi: (tn — ta) 
w=1 


a 
C. Optimal Lower Bound: OPT-LB 


We now introduce a very simple and practical offline 
algorithm called OPT-LB, which provides a very close 


lower bound on optimal multi-level caching perfor- 
mance. A better performing policy will have to demon- 
strate either lower average response time or lower inter- 
cache bandwidth usage. OPT-LB is the best known off- 
line multi-level caching policy that we are aware of. 

The basic idea is to apply Belady’s OPT algorithm 
in a cascaded fashion. We start with the highest cache 
level, C1, and apply OPT to the request sequence 0}, 
assuming a single cache scenario. We note the misses 
from C; with their timestamps and prepare another 
request sequence, 02, for the lower cache C2. We repeat 
the same process at C2, in turn generating a3. This is 
performed for each level and we keep a count of hits 
obtained at every level. 

In other words, h; = hitOPT(o;,5;) and oj41 = 
traceOPT(a;,5;), where traceOPT is a trace of the 
misses when OPT is applied to the given request stream 
and cache size. 

Once each level has learned its o;, all cache levels can 
operate together replicating the result in real-time. Since 
this can be done practically, this policy by definition 
serves as the lower bound for the offline optimal along 
any performance metric. Note that OPT-LB does not re- 
quire any demotions or reloads from disks. Even though 
OPT-LB does not guarantee exclusivity of caches, we 
experimentally confirm that OPT-LB is indeed a very 
close lower bound for offline optimals for both average 
response time and inter-cache bandwidth usage in multi- 
level caches. 


D. Bounds for Multi-path Hierarchies 


It is simple to extend OPT-UB and OPT-LB for any 
complex cache hierarchy. While it is fairly common 
to accept the use of traces for multi-client caching 
experiments ([33], [19]), the results are accurate only in 
cases where the relative order of requests from various 
clients can be assumed fixed. The same holds true for 
OPT-UB and OPT-LB, which are valid bounds for 
multi-path hierarchies if we can assume that the relative 
order of requests from various clients is fixed. Note that 
there is no such caveat in single client scenarios, where 
trace-based analysis is accurate. 

We extend OPT-UB as follows: we start with de- 
termining the maximum hit ratio obtainable at each 
cache at the highest level by applying Belady’s OPT. 
Similarly, we determine the maximum aggregate hit 
ratio obtainable in each two-level subtree starting at the 
highest levels. We subtract the hit ratio of the highest 
level caches to obtain the hit ratio for the second-level 
caches. We do this until we have hit ratio values for 
all cache levels, using which, we arrive at the OPT- 
UB average response time value. This is a simple 
generalization of the single-path approach. 
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ADAPTING PROBPROMOTE: 


float hintF'req = 0.05; 
float sizeRatio = S87} S;/ S*_, Si; (at level k) 
float probPromote = sizeRatio; 
struct adaptHint { 
time.t life; // life of the cache 
float occupancy;// fraction of cache occupied by T> 
// -only required by PROMOTE-ARC 
\ higher Hint; // hint from higher cache 
Every cache.life « hintF'req 
1: Prepare and send adaptHint to lower cache 


On receiving adaptHint h 

2: higherHint = h; 

3: Every alternate time (to observe the impact 
of the previous adaptation): adjustIfNeeded(); 


adjustIfNeeded() 

4: — static float prev = 0; 

5: float curr = adaptRatio(); /* algo-specific */ 

6: float f = (2* curr — 1); /* f =0 is the target */ 
7. if (f >0 && 

8 prev — curr < hintF req * (prev — 0.5)) || 
9 (f <0 && 

10: curr — prev < hintFreq « (0.5 — prev))) 
11: probPromote + = 


12: (1 — probPromote) * probPromote x f; 
13: if (probPromote > sizeRatio) 

14: probPromote = sizeRatio; 

15: endif 

16: endif 


17: prev = curr; 


shouldPromoteUpwards() 

18: if (HighestCache || 

19: probPromote < randomBetweenOand1()) 
20: return false; 

21: endif 

22: return true; 


Fig. 4. The common methods used by PROMOTE to adapt 
probPromote within every cache by leveraging the hint protocol. 


We extend OPT-LB for multi-path hierarchies by 
merging traces (according to timestamps) emerging 
from higher caches before applying them to the lower 
cache. We present a couple of illustrative examples 
towards the end of the paper (Figures 14 and 15). 


III. THE PROMOTE TECHNIQUE 


The goal of the PROMOTE technique is to provide 
exclusive caching that performs better than DEMOTE, 
while at the same time, requires no demotions, reloads 
from disks, or any computationally intense operation. 
Each cache independently and probabilistically decides 
whether to keep the data exclusively as it is passed along 
to the application. The probability of holding the data 
or promoting the data upwards is adaptively determined. 


PROMOTE-LRU: 


adaptRatio() /* return a value between 0 and 1 */ 
23: return higher Hint.life (cache.life + higher Hint.life) 


On receiving from higher cache (readReq addr) 
24: page p = lookupCache(addr); 

25: if (p) /* hit */ 

26: promoteHint = shouldPromoteUpwards(); 
QT: if (promoteHint) 

28: remove page p from cache 

29: endif 

30: send to higher cache (p, promote Hint) 
31: else /* miss */ 

32: send to lower cache (addr) 

33: endif 


On receiving from lower cache (page p, bool promoteH int) 
34: if (promoteHint) 

39: promoteHint = shouldPromoteUpwards(); 

36: if ('\promoteHint) 


37: create page p in cache 
38: endif 
39: endif 


40: send to higher cache (p, promote Hint) 


PROMOTE-ARC: 


adaptRatio() /* returns a value between 0 and 1 */ 

41: float higher = higher Hint.occupancy/higher Hint.life; 
42: float self = T2.occupancy/T2.life; 

43: return self /(self + higher); 


On receiving from higher cache (readReq addr, bool T2hint) 
44: page p = lookupCache(addr); 

45: if (p || addr found in history) 

46: Tehint = true; 

47: remove addr from history (if present) 

48: endif 

49: if (p) /* hit */ 

50: promoteHint = shouldPromoteUpwards(); 

Sl: if (promoteHint) 

52: remove page p from cache 

23: endif 

54: send to higher cache (p, promoteHint, T2hint) 
55: else /* miss */ 

56: send to lower cache (addr, T2hint) 

57: endif 


On receiving from lower cache (page p, 
bool promoteHint, bool T2hint) 
58: if (promoteHint) 
59: promoteHint = shouldPromoteUpwards(); 
60: if (\promoteHint) 


61: if (T2hint) 

62: create page p in T> 
63: else 

64: create page p in 7 
65: endif 

66: endif 

67: endif 


68: send to higher cache (p, promoteHint, T2hint) 


Fig. 5. The PROMOTE augmentations to ARC and LRU algorithms. 
These enhancements are apart from the regular mechanisms (not 
shown) inherent in these algorithms. 
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We present the PROMOTE algorithm in Figures 4 and 5. 


A. Achieving Exclusivity 


The PROMOTE technique ensures that only one cache 
claims ownership of a page on its way to the client. On 
subsequent accesses to the page, the page can either 
stay in the same cache or be promoted upwards. As in 
DEMOTE, only when a page is accessed via different 
paths in a multi-path hierarchy can a page appear 
in multiple locations (which is better than enforcing 
absolute exclusivity). 


B. Using promoteHint with a READ Reply 


While DEMOTE uses an additional bandwidth- 
intensive operation (DEMOTE: similar to a page WRITE), 
PROMOTE uses a boolean bit, called promoteHint, 
that is passed along with every READ reply, and helps 
to decide which cache should own the page. The 
promoteHint is set to true when a READ reply is 
first formed (cache hit or disk read) and set to false 
in the READ reply when some cache decides to keep 
(own) it. A READ reply with a false promoteHint 
implies that a lower cache has already decided to own 
the page and the page should not be cached at the 
higher levels. When a cache receives a READ reply 
with a true promoteHint, the cache gets to decide 
whether to keep (own) the page locally or “promote” 
it upwards. At each cache level PROMOTE maintains a 
separate probPromote value, which is the probability 
with which that cache will promote a page upwards. If a 
cache decides to own the page (Lines 18-22), it changes 
the promoteHint to false in the reply and maintains a 
copy of the page locally. In all other cases, a READ 
reply is simply forwarded to the higher cache with the 
promoteHint value unchanged, and any local copy of 
the data is deleted from the cache. The highest cache 
has probPromote = 0, implying that it always owns 
a page that it receives with a true promoteHint. A 
page received with a false promote Hint, implying that 
the page is already owned by a lower cache, is merely 
discarded upon returning it to the application. 


C. Promoting Hits Upwards 


Pages that incur repeated hits in PROMOTE are highly 
likely to migrate upwards in the hierarchy as they are 
subjected repeatedly to the probPromote probability 
of migrating upwards. The more the number of hits in- 
curred by a page the more it can climb in the hierarchy. 
The most hit pages soon begin to accumulate in the 
topmost level. 

Note that while DEMOTE uses inter-cache bandwidth 
for pages on their way up towards the application and 
also their way down, PROMOTE saves bandwidth by 
moving pages only in one direction. 


D. Adapting probPromote 


Each cache maintains and adapts a_ separate 
probPromote value. The reader will appreciate that the 
lower the probPromote value at a cache, the lesser 
is the rate at which new pages will enter the caches 
above it. Thus, by changing the value of probPromote, 
a lower cache can influence the influx rate of new 
pages at the higher caches. The fundamental idea in the 
PROMOTE technique is to use this leverage to create a 
situation where the “usefulness” of pages evicted from 
the various caches are roughly the same (if possible). 
This is different from DEMOTE, where pages evicted 
from the higher cache are more useful (and hence need 
to be demoted) than the pages evicted from the lower 
cache. 

To facilitate the adaptation, PROMOTE requires a 
very simple interface to periodically receive adaptation 
information like the cache life (the timestamp difference 
between the MRU and LRU pages in the cache) of 
the next higher cache(s). At regular intervals, each 
cache, other than the lowest, sends the hint to the next 
lower cache (Lines 1-3), using which, the adapt Ratio 
is computed (Lines 23, 41-43). The goal is to adapt 
probPromote in such a way that the adaptRatio 
approaches 0.5 (a value that implies that the usefulness 
of pages evicted from the higher cache is the same as 
of those from the lower cache). If the higher cache 
has a larger life (adaptRatio > 0.5), probPromote 
is increased, else it is decreased. Since there is a lag 
between the adaptation in probPromote and its impact 
on the adapt Ratio, the recomputation of probPromote 
(Lines 4-17) is done only on alternate times the hint is 
received (Line 3). Further, if the previous adaptation of 
probPromote is found to have reduced the separation 
of adapt Ratio and 0.5 by a reasonable fraction (Lines 
7-10), then no further adaptation is done. To avoid 
any runaway adaptation, probPromote needs to be 
carefully adapted so that the adaptation is proportional 
to the difference between adapt Ratio and 0.5 and also 
is slower when close to extreme values of 0 and 1 (Lines 
11-12). To start off in a fair fashion, probPromote is 
initialized according to the sizes of the caches. Since 
the higher caches usually demonstrate higher hit rates 
than the lower caches, we forbid probPromote to go 
beyond the ratio thus determined (Lines 13-14). 

Let us examine some examples of PROMOTE in 
existing cache management policies: 

1) PROMOTE-LRU : As shown in Figure 6, LRU 
is implemented at each cache level, augmented by 
the PROMOTE protocol. The dynamic adaptation of 
probPromote at each level, results in equalizing the 
cache lives and it can be shown that the cache hierarchy 
achieves a hit ratio equal to that of a single cache of 
the aggregate size. The same is true, if instead of the 
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Fig. 6. Communication protocols for the PROMOTE technique (left 
panel) and the DEMOTE technique (right panel). Although shown 
in the same diagram, either LRU or ARC data-structures are used 
consistently across all levels. 


cache lives we choose to equalize the marginal utility 
of the caches. The marginal utility can be computed by 
measuring the hit rate on a fixed number of pages in 
the LRU ends of the caches [14]. To avoid the extra 
complexity, we do not use the marginal utility approach 
in this paper. 

2) PROMOTE-ARC : First, we summarize the ARC 
algorithm [25]: ARC maintains c pages in the cache 
and c history pages. LRU list T; contains pages that 
have been seen only once recently, and Tz contains the 
pages that have been seen at least twice recently. The 
addresses of the pages recently evicted from T; and T> 
are stored in B, and Bo, respectively. |T;| + |Zo| < 
c is enforced, while the relative sizes of the lists are 
adapted according to the relative rates of hits in the 
corresponding history lists By and Bo. 

For simplicity, consider a single-path hierarchy of 
ARC caches (Figure 6). Theoretically, the caches could 
pass the marginal utility of the 7; and T> lists to lower 
caches which could dynamically adapt probPromote 
at each cache level to equalize the utility across the 
hierarchy. However, it can be challenging to adapt 
probPromote in a stable way for both 7; and T4 lists 
at each level. We found a simple policy that works 
very well for ARC. For traffic destined for 7; lists, 
probPromote at each cache C; is set to a fixed value 


aaa ICi|/ a) |C;|. Instead of the cache life, the 
life/occupancy of the T> list is passed to lower caches, 
where occupancy is the fraction of the cache occupied 
by T>. Merely using the cache life for T> list did not 
fare well, compared to DEMOTE-ARC, in unlimited 
bandwidth cases. The probPromote for the T> lists 
is dynamically adapted at each level so as to equalize 
life/occupancy across the hierarchy (Lines 41-43). 

Another hint called the Thint is used along with 
read requests and replies to indicate that the page should 
be stored in a J> list as it has been seen earlier (Line 
46). If any cache decides to keep the page (Line 59), it 
creates the page in T> if T>hint is true; else it creates 
it in T). 


E. Handling Multi-path Hierarchies 


Since PROMOTE does not significantly alter the local 
caching policy, extensions to multi-path hierarchies is 
as simple as requiring that the caches with multiple 
directly connected higher caches maintain a separate 
probPromote value corresponding to each such higher 
cache, and that hints be sent to all directly connected 
lower caches. It may not always be possible to equalize 
the cache lives or marginal utilities, however, merely 
allowing the adaptation to attempt the equalization 
results in better performance. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive a multi- 
path version of DEMOTE in many cases (e.g. ARC 
hierarchies in Figures 14 and 15). Hence, PROMOTE 
is not only easier to apply to multi-level caches than 
DEMOTE, it is also more broadly applicable. 


IV. EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 
A. Traces 


We use both synthetic and real-life scenario traces 
that have been widely used for evaluating caching 
algorithms. 

P1-P14: These traces [25], [17] were collected over 
several months from workstations running Windows NT 
by using VTrace [23]. 

Financiall and Financial2: These traces [16] were 
collected by monitoring requests to disks of OLTP 
applications at two large financial institutions. 

SPCI: We use a trace (as seen by a subset of disks) 
when servicing the SPC-1 benchmark [24]. It combines 
three workloads that follow purely random, sequential, 
and hierarchical reuse access models. This synthetic 
workload has been widely used for evaluating cache 
algorithms [25], [14], [16], [3]. 

Zipf Like: We use a synthetic trace that follows a 
Zipf-like [37] distribution, where the probability of the 
i? page being referenced is proportional to 1/i* (a = 
0.75, over 400K blocks). This approximates common 
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access patterns, such as in web traffic [9], [5]. Multi- 
level caching algorithms [33], [12] have employed this 
trace for evaluations. 

Since write cache management policies need to lever- 
age both temporal and spatial locality (see [15]), the 
write cache is typically managed using a policy distinct 
from the read cache. Following previous work [33], 
[12], we focus on the read component of caches and 
choose to ignore the writes for simplicity. Including 
the writes would only turn the comparisons more in 
favor of PROMOTE as they would increase contention 
for the disk and network resources, a scenario in which 
PROMOTE easily outshines DEMOTE. Each trace is 
limited to the first two million reads to shorten the 
experiment durations. 


B. Software Setup 
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Fig. 7. CacheSim block diagram: Multiple instances form a hierarchy 
of caches. Algorithm-specific interfaces are marked: D, H, and T 
(T2hint). 


We implemented CacheSim (Figure 7), a framework 
which allows us to benchmark various algorithms for 
a wide range of cache sizes, real-life traces, and any 
single and multi-path hierarchy. CacheSim is instanti- 
ated with a given cache size and one of the following 
policies: LRU, ARC, DEMOTE-LRU, DEMOTE-ARC, 
PROMOTE-LRU, and PROMOTE-ARC. One instance of 
CacheSim simulates one level of cache in a multi-level 
cache hierarchy, while communicating to the higher and 
lower caches over a TCP/IP network. The highest level 
reads requests from a trace file one I/O (size 512 bytes) 
at a time, with no thinktime, while the lowest level 
simulates disk responses with a fixed response time. 

Apart from the traditional read interfaces, CacheSim 
also implements two special interfaces: 


e DEMOTE interface: Used only by the DEMOTE 
technique to transfer evicted pages to the next 
lower cache. 

e Hint interface: Used by the PROMOTE technique 
to periodically transfer life and occupancy infor- 
mation to the next lower cache. 


CacheSim simulates the following realistic roundtrip 
response times for storage system hierarchies (based on 
our knowledge): For two-level scenarios: t; = 0.5 ms, 
tg = 1.0 ms, t,, = 5.0. For three-level scenarios: t; = 
0.5 ms, t2 = 1.0 ms, tz = 2.0 ms, t,, = 10.0 ms. The 
results in this paper are applicable for any set of values 
where t; < tj41. 


C. The Competitors: DEMOTE vs. PROMOTE 


To compare the two techniques, we apply both the 
DEMOTE and the PROMOTE techniques to two popular 
single-level caching policies. While LRU is the most 
fundamental caching technique (variants of which are 
widely used [26], [13], [11], [31]), ARC is arguably the 
most powerful single-level caching algorithm [25]. A 
multi-level cache performing the same as a single-level 
ARC cache represents the most powerful application- 
independent, multi-level caching policy. 

DEMOTE-ARC is implemented by maintaining the 
T;, and Ty» lists as global lists, divided among all 
caches in proportion to the size of the caches [12]. The 
aggregate hit ratio is precisely equal to that obtained by 
a single cache of the aggregate size implementing ARC. 
This is the strongest multi-level caching contender we 
can devise. 

DEMOTE-LRU is implemented as suggested in ear- 
lier work [33], also depicted earlier in Figure 2. 
PROMOTE-LRU and PROMOTE-ARC are implemented 
as explained in Section IT. 

For completeness, we also compare the performance 
of LRU, which is defined as the simple Least Recently 
Used (LRU) policy implemented in each cache within 
the hierarchy. There are no inclusion or exclusion guar- 
antees since each cache behaving as if it were the only 
cache. 


D. Measuring Success: The Treachery of Hits 


Hit ratio has been extensively used in the study of 
single-level caches, where higher hit ratios generally 
imply better performance. In multi-level scenarios, how- 
ever, the benefit of a hit varies significantly depending 
on the cache level at which it occurs, making hit ratio 
a misleading performance metric. 

In this paper we use the average response time 
as the key performance metric. In practice, different 
algorithms result in different amounts of inter-cache 
traffic, and in limited bandwidth scenarios, the observed 
average response time depends more on the inter-cache 
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Two Cache Hierarchy on trace P1 
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On the x-axis is the size of the Cy and C2 caches. We plot the inter-cache traffic (top-left), the aggregate hit ratio (top-right), and the 


average response time allowing unlimited bandwidth and free demotions (bottom-left), as a function of the caching algorithm and cache size. 
In a limited bandwidth scenario (300 blocks per second: 1.5 times that required if there were no hits or demotions), PROMOTE outperforms 


DEMOTE significantly (bottom-right). 


bandwidth usage than on the number or location of 
hits. Hence, we measure both the inter-cache bandwidth 
usage and the average response time (assuming unlim- 
ited bandwidth). The actual bandwidth limit depends 
on the hardware and the number and intensity of other 
applications using the same network fabric. We provide 
measurements for some limited bandwidth cases as well. 

In our experimental results, error bars are not shown 
since the average response times over separate runs was 
within 1%, even for the adaptive algorithms. 


V. RESULTS 


A. Very Close Bounds on Offline Optimal Performance: 
OPT-UB and OPT-LB 


We computed the average response times for OPT- 
UB and OPT-LB for a wide range of traces (Section IV- 
A) and cache sizes (Figures 8 through 13), and found 
that on an average the bounds ran within 2.18% and 
2.83% of each other for two and three level single- 
path hierarchies, respectively. The maximum separation 
between bounds for any trace and cache combination 
was only 8.6% and 10.0% for the two and three level 
caches, respectively. In terms of inter-cache bandwidth 
usage, OPT-LB is optimal and coincides with OPT-UB 


for the C-C% traffic. This is because OPT-LB does not 
use any demotions and achieves the maximum possible 
hits in the C, cache (as given by Belady’s OPT). For 
C2-C3 traffic, the bounds run, on an average, within 
3.4% of each other. OPT-LB is not optimal for the C2- 
C3 traffic because it does not use demotions between 
the C, and C2 which could have potentially reduced the 
number of misses flowing out of C2. 

In a more complex multi-path scenario shown in 
Figure 14 (and Figure 15), the bounds ran about 8.5% 
(and 10.8%) of each other in terms of the average 
response time, and coincided in terms of inter-cache 
traffic. 

We believe that the closeness of these bounds in 
practice and the fact that they are significantly superior 
to the current state-of-the-art multi-level caching algo- 
rithms (Figures 8 through 13) constitute an extremely 
significant result, and provide an important missing 
perspective to the field of multi-level caching. 


B. Two Cache Hierarchy 


In Figure 8, we present detailed results for a first 
trace, Pl, in a two cache (same size) hierarchy. We ob- 
served similar results with all traces given in Section IV- 
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On the x-axis is the size of the Cy and C2 caches. We plot the inter-cache traffic (left), and the average response time allowing 


unlimited bandwidth and free demotions (right), as a function of the caching algorithm and cache size. 


A, the results for some of which are shown in Figures 9 
and 10. 


Inter-cache Bandwidth Usage: PROMOTE 2x more 
efficient than DEMOTE. In Figure 8-10, we plot the total 
traffic between the C, and C2 caches (demotions + C} 
misses). Observe that as the cache sizes grow, the inter- 
cache traffic decreases as C, produces more hits. For 
both LRU and ARC variants, DEMOTE generates more 
than double the traffic generated by PROMOTE. This 
is because DEMOTE causes a demotion for every C1 
miss (after C; is full), and also incurs more misses 
in C, than PROMOTE. This is true for all traces and 
cache sizes, where, on an average, DEMOTE requires 
101% more inter-cache bandwidth than PROMOTE for 


the LRU variant, and about 121% more for the ARC 
variant. 

Aggregate Hit Ratio: PROMOTE same as DEMOTE. 
In Figure 8, we observe that both PROMOTE-LRU and 
PROMOTE-ARC achieve almost the same aggregate hit 
ratio as their DEMOTE counterparts. This was observed 
for all traces and cache sizes. We also confirm that 
plain LRU achieves the lowest aggregate hit ratio as 
the inclusive nature of the lower cache results in very 
few hits. Please note, however, that the aggregate hit 
ratio is not a reliable performance metric. 

Hits in the Highest Cache: PROMOTE beats 
DEMOTE. 

For the same aggregate hit ratio, a higher number 
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Two Cache Hierarchy on traces Financial2, SPC1, and Zipf-like 
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On the x-axis is the size of the Cy and C2 caches. We plot the inter-cache traffic (left), and the average response time allowing 
unlimited bandwidth and free demotions (right), as a function of the caching algorithm and cache size. 
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TABLE I. Number of C'; hits (out of 2000000 requests), at a cache size of 50K blocks. While aggregate hits were almost the same for both 
PROMOTE and DEMOTE, we observed that PROMOTE accumulates more hits in C}. 
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of hits in the highest cache leads to better average 
response times. In Table I, we compare the number of 
hits in C, for a wide range of traces with two levels 
of cache of 50h blocks each. While all the traces 
exhibited similar behavior, we skip some traces in the 
table to keep it small. We observe that PROMOTE- 
LRU beats DEMOTE-LRU by 13.0% on an average, 
and PROMOTE-ARC beats its DEMOTE contender by 
37.5%. This is primarily because PROMOTE probabilis- 
tically promotes high reuse pages to the higher cache, 
while DEMOTE forces all pages to flow through the 
higher cache, pushing out a great number of hits to the 
lower cache levels. 

Average Response Time: PROMOTE beats DEMOTE. 
In Figure 8 we plot the average response time for 
the trace Pl at various cache sizes. When we assume 
an unlimited inter-cache bandwidth and free demotions 
(although DEMOTE has a rough model to attribute for 
demotion costs, we create the case most favorable to 
DEMOTE), PROMOTE-LRU still beats DEMOTE-LRU 
by up to 4% and PROMOTE-ARC beats DEMOTE-ARC 
by up to 5% across all cache sizes. For all other traces 
(some shown in Figures 9 and 10) PROMOTE achieves 
0.3%(LRU) and 1.5%(ARC) better response times on 
an average. 

In the lower right panel of Figure 8, we examine 
a limited bandwidth case, which is more realistic. We 
allow 300 blocks per second, which is 1.5x that required 
if there were no hits or demotions (1/t,, = 200). When 
we average the response time across all cache sizes, 
we observe that PROMOTE substantially outperforms 
DEMOTE by achieving lower response times, 3.21ms 
(for ARC) and 3.42ms (for LRU), as compared to 
DEMOTE with 5.43ms (for ARC) and 5.05ms (for 
LRU), respectively. In fact, both DEMOTE-LRU and 
DEMOTE-ARC consistently perform worse than even 
plain LRU. Surprisingly, for smaller cache sizes, DE- 
MOTE variants perform even worse than no caching at 
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On the x-axis is the size of the C1 (higher) cache. |C,| + |C2| = 1004 blocks. 


all (i.e. worse than t,,, = 5ms)! This happens because, 
when bandwidth is the bottleneck and we use DEMOTE, 
the bandwidth saved due to one hit in cache C; is 
consumed by one demotion due to a miss. When the 
number of misses is greater than the number of hits in 
the cache C; ( < 50% hit ratio), a no-caching policy 
will actually perform better. 

Since DEMOTE is clearly worse in the limited band- 
width case, we consistently assume unlimited inter- 
cache bandwidth and free demotions for the remaining 
traces shown in Figures 9 and 10. 


C. Differing Cache Sizes 


In Figure 11, we vary the relative size of the C 
and Cy caches from 1 : 9 to 9 : 1 while keeping 
the aggregate cache size equal to 100h blocks. We 
present average response time and inter-cache traffic 
(assuming unlimited bandwidth and free demotions) for 
the trace Pl (other traces have similar results). We 
observe that PROMOTE variants have consistently better 
response times than the DEMOTE variants across the 
entire spectrum of relative sizes. The average response 
time for plain LRU peaks (implying that the hit ratio is 
the lowest) when the two caches are of the same size. 
This confirms that the most duplication of data happens 
when the caches are of comparable sizes. For all the 
other algorithms, the average response time decreases 
as the size of the C’; cache increases as more hits occur 
at the highest cache. 

As before, we observe that the DEMOTE variants 
invariably consume 2x bandwidth when compared to 
the PROMOTE variants. 


D. Varying Inter-cache Bandwidth 


We consider a client using 50K blocks each in 
two levels of cache, and having a network impact of 
up to 500KBps. In a typical enterprise SAN environ- 
ment, there are thousands of such concurrent appli- 
cation threads, scaling the need for both cache and 
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P1 Avg. Response Time with Varying Available Bandwidth 
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Fig. 12. In a two-cache hierarchy with 50k blocks each, we vary 
the inter-cache bandwidth available to a client on the x-axis. On the 
y-axis we plot the average response time in milliseconds. 


network resources by many orders of magnitude. In 
fact, even without demotions, many SAN environments 
are regularly found bandwidth-bound (particularly with 
sequential reads), implying, as we observe below, that 
implementing DEMOTE might be detrimental to perfor- 
mance. 

In Figure 12, we plot the average response time as 
a function of the inter-cache bandwidth available to 
the client. For each algorithm, we notice two regimes, 
a bandwidth-sensitive regime on the left side where 
decreasing the bandwidth available increases the av- 
erage response time, and a bandwidth-insensitive, flat 
regime, on the right. As expected, OPT-UB, closely 
followed by OPT-LB, performs the best, with the 
lowest average response time and the least inter-cache 
bandwidth requirement (as indicated by the long flat 
portion on the right). Note that, the DEMOTE variants 
perform even worse than plain LRU when bandwidth is 
not abundant. SAN environments which cannot accom- 
modate the 2x network cost of DEMOTE over LRU will 
see this behavior. This fundamental concern has limited 
the deployment of DEMOTE algorithms in commercial 
systems. 

The PROMOTE variants are significantly better than 
the DEMOTE variants when bandwidth is limited, while 
they outperform LRU handsomely when bandwidth is 
abundant. As bandwidth is reduced, LRU becomes only 
marginally worse than PROMOTE because the benefit of 
more hits in the lower cache, C2, is no longer felt as the 
bandwidth between the caches becomes the bottleneck. 
Overall, PROMOTE performs the best in all bandwidth 
regimes. 


E. Three Cache Hierarchy 


Increasing the complexity of the hierarchies we study, 
we now turn to a three-level (three equal size caches) 
hierarchy. 


As in the two-level case, we present detailed results 
for the first trace Pl in Figure 13. The other traces had 
similar results but we do not present plots for lack of 
space. 

We observe that for the wide variety of traces and 
cache sizes, PROMOTE outperforms DEMOTE in three- 
level caches as well: 

Inter-cache Bandwidth Usage: PROMOTE is 2x 
more efficient than DEMOTE which uses 105% (111% 
resp.) more bandwidth between C, and C2 and 98% 
(113% resp.) more bandwidth between C2 and Cs, 
when compared to PROMOTE-LRU (PROMOTE-ARC, 
respectively). 

Aggregate Hit Ratio: PROMOTE same as DEMOTE. 

Hits in the Highest Cache: PROMOTE achieves 1.5% 
and 10% more hits in the top two caches than DEMOTE 
for the LRU and ARC variants, respectively. 

Average Response Time: When bandwidth is not 
limited and demotions are free, PROMOTE beats DE- 
MOTE by 0.2% and 1.3% on the average response 
time for LRU and ARC variants, respectively. For a 
limited bandwidth case, where we allow 200 blocks 
per second (2x times 1/t,, = 100), When we average 
the response time across all cache sizes, we observe 
that PROMOTE substantially outperforms DEMOTE by 
achieving lower response times, 5.61ms (for ARC) 
and 5.93ms (for LRU), as compared to DEMOTE with 
8.04ms (for ARC) and 7.57ms (for LRU), respectively. 


F. More Complex Cache Hierarchies 


PROMOTE can be applied to complex hierarchies. 
As the possible configurations are endless, we pick 
two simple and yet interesting configurations for our 
experiments. 

1) Tree-like Hierarchy: We use a hierarchy of three 
caches, Ci, (40K blocks) and Ci, (30K blocks) at 
the first level, and a shared cache C2 (50K blocks) at 
the second-level (see Figure 14). While Ci, serves one 
of P2, P3, P4 or P5 traces, Cy, serves the P1 trace. 
We impose no bandwidth restrictions and assume free 
demotions for the DEMOTE algorithm. We observe that 
for all four combinations, the PROMOTE-LRU has equal 
or better average response time while generating only 
half the inter-cache traffic than DEMOTE-LRU. DE- 
MOTE cannot be applied to tree-like ARC hierarchies, 
allowing PROMOTE-ARC to win by default. This is 
because DEMOTE simulates a global ARC algorithm 
which adapts the ratio of the global ARC lists, T; and 
T>. In single-path scenarios, the same ratio of the two 
ARC lists, |Zi| : |Z2|, can be enforced at all levels. 
However, in multi-path scenarios, this is not always 
possible, as the amount of T> pages in a cache depends 
on the workload it sees, and the ratio determined by 
ARC may not be enforceable. 
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Fig. 13. On the x-axis is the size of each cache: C1, C2, and C3. We present the total traffic between C1 and C2 (top-left), the aggregate hit 
ratio (top-right), and the average response time allowing unlimited bandwidth and free demotions (bottom-left) for a range of per-level cache 
sizes. In a limited bandwidth scenario (200 blocks per second: 2 times that required if there were no hits or demotions), PROMOTE outperforms 
DEMOTE significantly (bottom-right). 




































































Hit Ratio Contribution Traf. (MBlocks) Avg. 
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Fig. 14. A tree-like multi-path cache hierarchy. Traces do not overlap (2 million reads each). For ease of comparison between caches, the 


individual hit ratio contributions are normalized based on the total number of reads in the cache hierarchy. 
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Fig. 15. 
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An inverted tree-like single-path cache hierarchy. Two traces are merged before presenting to cache C1. For ease of comparison 


between caches, the individual hit ratio contributions are normalized based on the total number of reads in the cache hierarchy. 


In Figure 14, we also show the steps used to compute 
OPT-UB and OPT-LB in accordance to Section H- 
D. As usual, we observe that OPT-LB and OPT- 
UB provide close bounds (8.5% apart) on the optimal 
performance for the given hierarchy. 

2) Inverted Tree-like Hierarchy: We invert the cache 
hierarchy used above as shown in Figure 15. At the 
first level we have a single cache Ci, (50K blocks) 
and at the second level we have C2, (40K blocks) and 
Cp (30K blocks). The trace P1 accesses data through 
the C,C2_ hierarchy, while the traces P2, P3, P4 or 
P5 are served through the C1, C2, hierarchy. We again 
notice that PROMOTE-LRU performs within 1% of the 
DEMOTE variant in terms of response time, and is twice 
as efficient in terms of bandwidth usage. PROMOTE- 
ARC performs much better than the LRU based algo- 
rithms as expected. DEMOTE cannot generalize ARC 
for this hierarchy and thus is not a contender. Again 
we observe that OPT-LB and OPT-UB provide close 
bounds (10.8% apart) on the optimal performance for 
the given hierarchy. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


As large caches are becoming ubiquitous, multi-level 
caching is emerging as an important field for innovation. 
In this paper we have made two major contributions. 

We have demonstrated a simple and powerful tech- 
nique, called PROMOTE, which is significantly supe- 
rior to the popular DEMOTE technique. For half the 
bandwidth, PROMOTE provides similar aggregate hit 
ratios for a variety of workloads, with more hits in 
the topmost cache. The reduction in bandwidth usage 
provides huge improvements in average response times 
when network resources are not abundant. Even in 


constrained bandwidth cases, unlike DEMOTE, PRO- 
MOTE always performs better than a non-exclusive 
hierarchy of caches. This characteristic is essential for 
implementation in commercial systems where network 
usage behavior cannot be predicted. We anticipate the 
principles in the PROMOTE technique to engender more 
sophisticated multi-level caching policies in the future. 

While improving caching algorithms is important, 
knowing the theoretical bounds on performance is ex- 
tremely invaluable. We have provided this much needed 
knowledge in the form of two very close bounds on 
the optimal performance. OPT-UB delimits the best 
possible response time and bandwidth usage for any 
multi-level caching policy, while, OPT-LB serves as 
the best known off-line multi-level caching policy that 
we are aware of. We hope that these new bounds will 
spur and guide future research in this field. 


VI. 


We are indebted to the anonymous reviewers of the 
paper for their insightful comments. We are also grate- 
ful to Dr. Theodore Wong, our shepherd, for detailed 
comments and suggestions that greatly improved the 
readability of the paper. 
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Abstract 


Operating system memory managers fail to consider 
the population of read versus write pages in the buffer 
pool or outstanding I/O requests when writing dirty 
pages to disk or network file systems. This leads to 
bursty I/O patterns, which stall processes reading data 
and reduce the efficiency of storage. We address these 
limitations by adaptively allocating memory between 
write buffering and read caching and by writing dirty 
pages to disk opportunistically before the operating 
system submits them for write-back. We implement and 
evaluate our methods within the Linux®) operating 
system and show performance gains of more than 30% 
for mixed read/write workloads. 


1 Introduction 


Scaling trends in processor speed and disk per- 
formance (access time and throughput) have brought 
write performance into the critical path. Traditionally, 
reads have been considered more important than writes: 
appropriately given that reads are synchronous and 
writes are generally asynchronous. We refer to I/Os as 
synchronous and asynchronous to describe whether the 
issuing applications or the operating system is block- 
ing awaiting their completion. Most cache-management 
algorithms focus on directing the population of read 
pages [11,12, 17,20]. However, as processors increase 
in speed, systems have the ability to create dirty pages 
at rates well beyond the disk’s ability to clean them. 
Gill et al. [8] point out an annual growth rate of 
60% for processors and 8% for disk access time. In 
such an environment, the synchronous reads depend 
upon the asynchronous writes, because (1) dirty pages 
consume memory that is unavailable for read caching 


and (2) write traffic to clean pages interferes with 
read requests. In a sense, there is a priority inversion 
[23] between reads and writes to which we need to 
apply priority scheduling, preferring reads to writes, 
and priority inheritance, performing writes that block 
high priority reads. 

The static write and flush policies used by operating 
system memory managers are insensitive to processes 
that are actively reading data, the distribution of read 
versus write pages in the buffer pool, and outstanding 
I/O requests. This leads to bursty I/O patterns, which 
both stall other processes reading data and reduce 
the efficiency of storage. For different workloads, the 
operating system destages pages either too aggressively 
or not aggressively enough. We give several examples 
in Section 2. 

Operating system caching is no longer a read-only 
problem. Operating system memory managers need to 
be enhanced to balance read and write workloads and 
to define adaptive destaging policies that are sensitive 
to workload and the population of read, write and free 
pages in memory. Recent research has identified the 
importance of improving write performance. Most of 
this work addresses write performance independent of 
reads, e.g. through improved scheduling [8] or separate 
non-volatile caches [4, 6,22]. Works that consider reads 
and writes combined do so in the context of second- 
tier caches in order to determine what written data are 
likely to be read again [14]. 

We define an adaptive framework for destaging dirty 
pages to disk that reduces the interference of write traf- 
fic on read performance and increases the performance 
of the I/O subsystem. Depending on the workload, 
it controls the aggressiveness of the destaging policy 
in order to keep memory available in the page cache 
and increases disk throughput, while having a minimal 
impact on cache hit rates. The framework dynamically 
tunes the allocation of memory between read and write 
pages. To do so, it employs several techniques: 
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Figure 1: Number of pages under write-back when writing a 
512MB file 


(1) smart scheduling of asynchronous writes that 
adapts operating system destaging policies based 
on available memory and workload; 

(2) balancing the population of read and write 
pages through multiple ghost caches that track the 
allocation of memory; and, 

(3) opportunistic write scheduling using a unified 
memory/device scheduler I/O queue that allows 
the I/O system to actively flush dirty pages prior 
to the pages being submitted for write-back. 


The framework does not define new algorithms for 
managing a read cache. Rather, it works with existing 
algorithms, e.g. ARC [17], LIRS [11], 2Q [12], adjust- 
ing the memory available for read caching. Also, these 
techniques do not affect the reliability or durability of 
data in that all operating systems policies, e.g. periodic 
update deadlines, are enforced. 

To demonstrate the benefits of these techniques, 
we perform experiments based on microbenchmarks 
and macrobenchmarks that capture a wide range of 
workloads. Depending on the workload we are able 
to improve system throughput by more than 30% on 
average. Finally, the results show that our optimizations 
are valid not only for local file systems but also for 
network file systems, such as NFS. 


2 Background: Deferred Writing 


We give several examples in which the static poli- 
cies used in operating systems result in poor system 
performance. We do so by demonstrating that different 
workloads require different parameterization of the 
same system variables. Our treatment focuses on Linux, 
but applies to other operating systems as well. It is also 
valid for both local and network file systems. 

Modern operating systems defer the writing of dirty 
memory buffers to storage because this noticeably im- 
proves performance. In doing so, multiple writes to the 
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Figure 2: Write latency at each file offset when writing a 
512MB file 


same page may be aggregated and performed in a single 
update. Also, spatially related writes may be performed 
together, even when they occur at different times. Write 
operations are less critical than read operations, because 
a process is not suspended as a consequence of a write 
system call, whereas delayed reads block processes. 

A dirty page might stay in memory until the last 
possible moment—sometimes system shutdown. How- 
ever, keeping the page in volatile memory for a long 
period of time has two major drawbacks: first, in case 
of a failure all unstable updates will be lost and, 
second, dirty writes occupy memory pages that could 
be better used for read caching or other purposes, such 
as anonymous paging. 

Traditional UNIX@®)[25] systems use a periodic up- 
date policy in which individual dirty blocks are flushed 
when their age reaches a predefined limit [18]. Modern 
systems use an additional criterion to decide when to 
destage dirty pages to storage. When the number of 
dirty pages in memory exceeds a certain percentage— 
the system-wide parameter dirty_background_atio in 
Linux—a flushing daemon wakes up and starts writing 
dirty pages to disk until an adequate number of dirty 
pages have reached storage. By this operation, the 
flushing daemon ensures that there are always enough 
free pages available in order to allocate more memory 
to satisfy new reads and writes. 

If applications dirty pages faster than the daemon 
flushes them to storage, the system will eventually 
reach the memory pressure state: the point at which the 
maximum allowed number of dirty pages in the system 
has been reached. Typically this limit is set close to 
half the size of the available RAM. Memory pressure 
hampers performance severely because it blocks all 
writing applications until there is free space for dirty 
buffers in RAM, which effectively makes all write 
operations synchronous. Memory pressure has an effect 
on reads as well. All pending writes that must be 
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Figure 3: Throughput when writing a 2GB file sequentially 
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Figure 4: Time to compile Apache for ext3 and NFS over 
RDMA 


written to storage interfere with concurrent reads, which 
results in queuing delays at the device level. 

Figure | highlights the behavior of asynchronous 
writes. It shows the number of pages under write- 
back as a function of time. During a large file write, 
dirty pages are accumulated in memory until the num- 
ber of dirty pages exceeds the dirty_background ratio 
threshold. Then (after a few seconds in Figure 1), the 
flushing thread wakes up and starts writing pages to 
disk until their number is below the threshold. The 
remaining pages are written to the device when the 
period that dirty pages are allowed to stay in memory 
expires. Figure 2 shows that memory pressure occurs 
at two points in time while writing the file, producing 
significant increases in latency and, thus, a drop in the 
overall throughput. 

The value of the dirty_background ratio that triggers 
the flushing daemon to start the write-out is critical 
to system performance. Figure 3 shows the throughput 
of a process for writing a 2GB file sequentially under 
different values of the flushing threshold. The highest 
throughput occurs when the background updates start 
as soon as possible. The early start of the flushing op- 
eration ensures that there are always enough available 
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Figure 5: Average number of disk operations per second when 
compiling Apache 
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Figure 6: Read throughput for Zipf and sequential access 
patterns 


memory pages. Figure 4 shows the time required to 
unzip and compile the Apache web server under various 
values of the same parameter. A less aggressive flushing 
policy yields the best performance. This is because the 
specific workload exhibits many short-lived files and 
block overwrites. More importantly, keeping the data 
in memory longer lowers the number of disk I/Os, a 
practice that makes buffering essential in the presence 
of concurrent I/O intensive processes (Figure 5). 

The effect of the parameters on system throughput 
is also apparent in the case of NFS/RDMA over Infini- 
band. The high bandwidth of the device, significantly 
higher than the disk bandwidth especially in the case 
of an asynchronous NFS server, makes write buffering 
undesirable (Figures 3,4). Thus, the capability of the 
storage devices should be another factor in deciding 
when to start the write-out process. 

An important, but over-looked, issue is the inter- 
ference of writes and reads at the memory level. 
Asynchronous writes create dirty buffers that stay in 
memory for a period of time. This effectively reduces 
the number of blocks cached as a result of previous read 
operations. Most systems deal with the sharing of RAM 
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between write (dirty) and read (cached) pages by setting 
a hard limit on the maximum number of dirty blocks 
in memory in order to preserve space for frequently or 
recently accessed clean pages used to satisfy reads. This 
hard limit defines the memory pressure point. Thus, 
the decision of how much memory to use for buffering 
writes is again critical to the system throughput. Using 
more memory for reads allows for more cache. On 
the other hand, it causes the system to reach memory 
pressure faster. 

Figure 6 demonstrates the sensitivity of throughput 
to the amount of write buffering allowed by the system. 
These IOzone [10] microbenchmarks show the through- 
put of a process that performs read and write I/O to two 
separate 512MB files. In one case, reads are sequential. 
In the other, the location of reads is drawn from a Zipf 
distribution. In both cases, writes are sequential. For 
sequential reads, more write buffering results in less 
competition for the disk bandwidth between read and 
background write requests, and, thus, improves perfor- 
mance. For Zipf reads, a very aggressive write buffering 
policy reduces the cache hit rate of read requests 
and hampers performance. However, too little write 
buffering does not yield optimal throughput either, 
because of the asynchronous nature, writes represent a 
background load on disk. The obtrusiveness of this load 
is a significant factor on the experienced throughput of 
all concurrent synchronous requests. The effect of the 
write traffic on the system performance is important 
even though, from the application perspective, writes 
are completed as soon as the kernel marks the modified 
buffers dirty. 

Another performance concern—unrelated to system 
parameters and valid for local file systems only—is 
the selection of dirty pages to destage. The memory 
manager does not consider the I/O cost when selecting 
the dirty pages to write back to the device. Instead, 
it selects pages in the order they were accessed and 
submits them to the I/O scheduler which chooses the 
sequence of requests to be sent to disk. The memory 
manager is oblivious to the I/O cost because it has no 
information about which pages reside in the scheduler 
queue. On the other hand, the scheduler is able to 
reorganize only the buffers that reside on its queues; 
it has no knowledge of the memory contents. Dirty 
buffers remain in memory until the flushing policy 
selects the corresponding page to be written out to 
the device. During this period, the I/O scheduler may 
serve I/O requests that are physically close to the block 
locations of dirty buffered pages. Dirty memory pages, 
although proximal to the blocks that are about to be 
dispatched to the storage device, cannot be scheduled 
for writing. This behavior results in extra disk traffic 
and increases the number of disk seeks, because the 


dirty pages will eventually reach the disk at a later time 
when their flushing condition is met. 

Our work modifies the destaging mechanisms of 
modern operating systems in order to improve the per- 
formance of asynchronous writes and, at the same time, 
to ameliorate the effects of the competition between 
synchronous and asynchronous requests at the device 
and at the memory level. We adaptively tune the write- 
back process to take into account current workload 
patterns and, as a result, improve write bandwidth and 
latency. Also, we develop an algorithm that shares 
memory between read and write pages, preserving the 
performance of read caching while improving write 
throughput. Finally, we implement an architectural 
change that integrates the memory manager and the I/O 
scheduler in order to make asynchronous writes less 
obtrusive, thus, reducing the interference with reads at 
the disk level. 


3 Adaptive Write Scheduling 


We propose a new, adaptive, destaging algorithm 
for volatile caches that manage pages in a read-write 
cache. Previous studies propose a variety of adaptive 
algorithms for write-only, non-volatile caches all of 
which attempt to maintain the cache occupancy as high 
as possible in order to optimize the order of writes 
to disk and minimize the I/O operations [3, 19,27]. In 
non-volatile caches, pages are stable as soon as they 
reach memory. Thus, no deadline is assigned to a buffer 
and there are no starvation nor reliability issues. These 
methods are not directly applicable to our memory 
model. 


3.1 A Write-Only Cache 


At first, we will focus on the simple case where 
the memory is used only to accommodate writes. 
Subsequently, we enhance the algorithm to optimize 
performance in a unified read-write cache. 

A destaging algorithm for a write-only memory 
cache should keep the cache occupancy as high as pos- 
sible to enable ordering optimizations when dispatching 
pages. At the same time, it should avoid cache overflow 
so that no synchronous writes are forced (memory 
pressure). For a destaging mechanism to be effective, 
write requests should either be a cache hit or empty 
space should be available in the cache so that a new 
page allocation succeeds. 

Previous work has compared a number of different 
destaging algorithms and has shown the performance 
benefits of a high-low watermark algorithm [27]. When 
the high threshold is crossed, the memory manager 
starts writing data out to disk until the percentage of 
dirty blocks is below the low threshold. The combina- 
tion of two thresholds controls the start and stop of the 
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flushing of dirty buffered pages. 

The most significant drawback of the high-low 
watermark scheme is that both thresholds are time- 
invariant. Deciding on the correct values is a hard 
problem and, more importantly, their optimal values 
depend heavily on the workload (Section 2). Under 
light I/O, the high threshold should have a large value 
in order to increase the write cache ratio. On the other 
hand, under heavy I/O, it is important for the system to 
maintain a sufficient number of available clean pages 
and a smaller value for the threshold is preferable. 

We take a rate-based, adaptive approach to setting 
the high watermark, deriving its value from the rate at 
which the system dirties pages. 

Let h(t) be the value of the time-variant high 
watermark and d(t) the rate that processes are dirtying 
new pages. This rate is measured by examining the 
number of “set dirty bit” operations at every time unit. 

For an incoming I/O rate d(t), the value for the high 
watermark at the end of the period is h(t). If the data 
rate changes, we adjust the value of h(t) based on the 
following intuition: 


e If d(t) > d(t — 1) then the value of h(t) should 
be reduced 

e If d(t) < d(t — 1) then the value of h(t) should 
be increased 


Due to the computational requirements of perform- 
ing complex arithmetic calculations in the kernel and 
the frequency of the operation, none of the advanced 
smoothing algorithms [2] are suitable for adoption. 
Control theory methods are also not practical because 
the watermark variance is not linear and depends heav- 
ily on the workload, making linear approximations hard 
[28]. 

We picked a simple smoothing function to adjust the 
high watermark value, based on the statistics we collect 
about the incoming data rate. Specifically, we use a 
formula for the relative change in the value of h(t) so 
that the value of the threshold is inversely proportional 
to the change in the incoming data rate. 


d(t — 1) 
h(t) = h(t—1) lb 

We experimented with several different functions 
and algorithms to adjust the value of h(t), such as 
moving average methods, step functions or exponential 
increase and backoff. This simple scheme provides 
competitive results along with very low computational 
requirements—an important factor given the frequency 
of this operation in the kernel. Nam and Park [19] 
provide some more mathematical insight to a similar 
scheme when describing a destaging algorithm for 
RAID-5 arrays. A detailed analytical study of the 


watermark variance problem, part of future work, may 
highlight areas of improvement and potentially lead to 
optimizations to our framework. 

We also take a similar adaptive approach to setting 
the low watermark, deriving its value from both the 
process writing rate and on the I/O rate that the storage 
device can sustain. The difference between the low 
and high watermark determines the amount of data 
to destage upon activation of the write-out process. 
The value of the low watermark /(t) cannot be higher 
than h(t) and it depends on the the rate c(t) the 
memory manager is able to clean pages, i.e. flush data 
to the device. If the device can sustain a high I/O rate 
compared to the incoming data rate then flushing can 
be less aggressive and I(t) can have a higher value. 
On the other hand, if the incoming rate is higher than 
the outgoing rate, it is essential for the system to make 
clean pages available and /(t) should be low. We define 
I(t) as: 


d(t—1) c(t) 
d(t) c(t—1) 


Again, we experimented with other scaling functions 
in adjusting the low watermark, but found that this 
simple scheme performed well in practice and has low 
computational requirements. 

To avoid overtuning the watermarks, we rate limit 
the change of h(t) and I(t) so that $1(t— 1) < I(t) < 
2i(t — 1) and $h(t — 1) < A(t) < 2h(¢ - 1). 

The parameter ¢ defines the time at which the 
system samples the I/O rates and sets the value of 
the watermarks. The value of the interval between two 
measurements of the incoming d(t) and outgoing c(t) 
rates is critical in how fast the system adapts to the 
workload patterns. Frequent measurements allow the 
system to adapt more quickly. On the other hand, sam- 
pling the page states too often increases computational 
overhead.We discuss the importance of the time unit 
selection in the experimental section. 


iDSsié=D 


3.2 A Read-Write Cache 


The goal of a unified read-write caching scheme 
differs from that of a write-only cache. A write-only 
cache attempts to keep as many dirty buffered pages 
as possible without running out of available memory. 
A read-write cache must preserve a useful population 
of read-cache pages. Reserving more memory pages to 
buffer writes reduces cache hit rates, because it reduces 
the effective size of the read cache. 

We define Amaz as the maximum possible occu- 
pancy of memory with dirty pages before the write- 
back starts, so that the inequality h(t) < Rhmaz is 
always valid. We extend the destaging algorithm pre- 
sented in the previous section by adaptively varying the 
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Figure 7: Using two ghost caches to identify the current working set 


maximum occupancy ratio hme. The intuition behind 
varying the hmax value is to provide an upper bound 
to the number of dirty pages in memory so that new 
dirty pages do not replace pages that are used for read 
caching by processes. Based on the fact that a read 
blocks the calling application whereas a write does not, 
our main goal is to maximize the read hit rate. To do so, 
we use a Set of heuristics to identify what percentage 
of the RAM is actively used by processes to cache read 
data. 

We use a ghost cache that holds meta-data infor- 
mation on blocks recently evicted from the cache (the 
ghost miss cache in Figure 7). In this way, we 
record the history of a larger set of blocks than can 
be accommodated in the actual cache. In the ghost 
miss cache, we keep an index of the blocks that were 
replaced as a result of write buffering only. If a clean 
block is replaced by another block, due to the regular 
eviction policy after a read, we do not add it to the 
ghost cache. 

When a process issues a read, we look at the cache 
to determine whether it contains the requested block. If 
the block is not found, but it was recently replaced due 
to write buffering, its metadata information resides in 
the ghost cache. This indicates that if the system were 
buffering fewer write pages then this request would 
have resulted in a cache hit. An actual cache miss that 
hits in the ghost cache indicates that aggressive write 
buffering is interfering with read cache performance 
and that the value of hy¢, should be reduced. We note 
that our ghost cache does not rely on a specific eviction 
policy. It simply tracks recently evicted pages. 

The ghost cache contains indexes of already evicted 
blocks, and, consequently, the effectiveness of the 
scheme is limited, because the signaling of over- 
buffering comes too late—the blocks must be fetched 
again from the storage device. 

To make our scheme more proactive, we introduce 
a second ghost cache. For clarity reasons we call the 
first cache a ghost miss cache and the second a ghost 
hit cache. In contrast to the miss cache, the hit cache 
does not contain evicted blocks. Rather, the ghost hit 


cache contains the contents of a smaller virtual memory 
(Figure 7). The ghost hit cache contains all of the write 
buffered pages and the most recent/frequent read cache 
pages. The memory area outside of the ghost hit cache 
contains the least recent/frequent read cache pages. As 
an extreme example, if all the hig, fraction of the 
available memory contained dirty buffered pages then 
all read cache hits would occur in the reserved area. 

The ghost hit cache allows us to detect the potential 
negative effects of aggressive write buffering prior 
to incurring penalties from cache misses. If all read 
requests hit in the ghost hit cache then a smaller amount 
of memory would capture the current working set and 
more write buffering can be allowed. Alternatively, read 
requests that are cache hits but are misses in the ghost 
hit cache indicate that further write buffering, shrinking 
the available read cache, will probably result in reduced 
cache hit rates, because the effective memory space for 
read caching is running out. Read cache hits both inside 
and outside the ghost hit cache scale the amount of 
memory available for write buffering and read caching 
based on the current memory usage and workload. 

Our ghost hit cache works for all modern read 
caching algorithms that maintain recency and/or fre- 
quency queues. Our implementation derives the ghost 
hit cache and reserved regions from Linux’s two queue 
approximate LRU implementation, which identifies the 
pages that would be evicted were the memory smaller. 
Many other recency and frequency based caching algo- 
rithms [11,12,17,20] make similar information avail- 
able. 

We vary the value of hinax(t) based on the hit rates 
of the two ghost caches as follows: 


iO Stas (1 = Cee eu) 


reads(t) 


in which C(t), GH(t), and GM(t) are the number of 
hits in the page cache, ghost hit cache, and ghost miss 
cache, reads(t) is the number of total read requests 
during the last time interval respectively. The quantity 
C(t) — GH(t) + GM(t) counts the read requests that 
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fall into the reserved area and in recently evicted pages. 
A large fraction of read requests falling in these regions 
indicates that aggressive write buffering is consuming 
memory in the ghost hit cache needed for read caching 
or that the current working set is larger than the 
available memory in the ghost hit cache. 

We note that hmaz(t) is always lower than hmaz- 
hmax(t) reduces the high threshold based on the dis- 
tribution of reads in the previous time period only. If 
there are no read requests, the value defaults to Ainax- 
Thus, the initial value hq, should indicate the highest 
possible amount of RAM that the system administrator 
wants to devote to buffering. To avoid pathological 
cases that arise when over-tuning hmnax(t), we rate 
limit the change so that alimiee(t —1) < Amaz(t) < 
2hmax(t — 1). 

Our implementation sets the ghost hit cache size 
to be an Aynax fraction of the available memory. The 
ghost miss cache keeps an index of the blocks that 
would remain in the cache if the amount of available 
RAM were larger by 20%. The size of the ghost caches 
affects the responsiveness of the system in case of cache 
misses. In a small ghost cache, a few missed reads will 
force write buffering to be less aggressive. On the other 
hand, a larger cache requires a higher number of misses 
to limit write buffering. 

The value of the static hig, parameter should 
depend on the relative cost of reads and writes in the 
system. In a RAID-5 system in which writes are expen- 
sive, more buffering space will improve performance. 
On the other hand, if a log-structured file system is 
used, more space should be devoted to read caching. In 
the results section we provide more information about 
the importance of parameter selection. 

Finally, it is important to differentiate between the 
hmaz threshold and the memory pressure point at which 
all writes become synchronous until enough pages are 
freed. Our framework does not stall writes even if they 
occupy more than hax percent of the cache size, it just 
mandates more aggressive write-back. In the AWOL 
implementation, we define the memory pressure point 
Nores = Cachésize Tmax If the number of dirty pages 
reaches hpres buffered writes become synchronous. 


4 Opportunistic Queuing 


Our adaptive high-low watermark algorithm at- 
tempts to optimize the write-out of dirty pages by 
deciding when to start the destaging process (high wa- 
termark) and how much data to flush (low watermark). 
Deciding what to destage is another important factor 
that affects the system performance. For example, it 
is preferable to flush a buffer that is physically close 
to a stream of read requests currently being serviced 
by the disk. This kind of optimization is not feasible 


in the memory, because the memory manager has no 
knowledge of file system and device characteristics, e.g. 
the device LBN corresponding to a dirty page. Our 
framework addresses this problem by delegating the 
responsibility of selecting which pages to be cleaned to 
the I/O scheduler. We achieve this by introducing a uni- 
fied memory-scheduler queue. We have implemented 
our modifications, valid for local file systems only, in 
Linux. However they apply to most operating systems. 

A typical I/O scheduler differentiates between syn- 
chronous (read) and asynchronous (write) requests by 
using two separate sets of queues for each type of 
request. Synchronous requests have a short deadline, 
on the order of microseconds, so that requests are 
dispatched quickly and the application does not block 
waiting for the operation to complete. On the other 
hand, asynchronous operations have less strict dead- 
lines, on the order of a few milliseconds, depending on 
the scheduler’s policy. 

In both queues, the I/O scheduler keeps the list of 
pending I/O requests sorted by logical block number. 
When a new I/O request is issued, it is inserted into the 
LBN sorted list of pending requests. This prevents the 
drive head from seeking all around the disk to service 
I/O requests. Instead, by keeping the list sorted, the 
disk head moves in a straight line around the disk. If 
the hard drive is busy servicing a request at one part of 
the disk and a new request comes in to the same part 
of the disk, that request can be serviced before moving 
off to other parts of the disk. 

We enhance the scheduler by adding a third queue 
for pages, namely the opportunistic queue. This queue 
maintains an LBN sorted list of pages that are in 
memory and have not yet been submitted to the device 
for write-back. When an application issues a write, the 
kernel marks the buffers dirty and, at the same time, 
it places a pointer to the buffers in the opportunistic 
queue. In contrast to the conventional scheduler queues, 
requests in the opportunistic queue do not have an 
assigned deadline. Requests may remain in the queue 
until the memory manager dispatches the corresponding 
page to the storage layer. Then, the buffer is moved to 
the asynchronous list and its priority is determined by 
the scheduling algorithm. 

When the scheduler is ready to dispatch the next 
request from the pending queue, it searches both the 
asynchronous and the opportunistic list for requests 
that are close to the one that is about to be issued. 
Figure 8 illustrates this process—it represents a single 
queue at the device for simplicity. The spatial criterion 
for proximity follows the same policy that current 
schedulers use and is based on the logical block number 
(LBN). Head positioning information and knowledge 
about the physical layout on the disk are not available 
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Figure 8: Opportunistic queuing 


at this layer. Prior studies have proved the efficacy of 
a scheduling scheme based on LBNs [8, 15]. 

If one or more proximal requests are found, the 
I/O scheduler adds them into the dispatch list and 
removes them from the opportunistic queue. After the 
I/O is complete, it notifies the memory manager that 
the corresponding page is clean, so that the dirty 
bit is removed. If no appropriate request is found 
in the opportunistic list, the scheduler moves on to 
the next request in the synchronous queue. There is 
no performance penalty when no dirty buffered pages 
are dispatched; the opportunistic queuing scheme is 
an optimization, requiring only a few bytes of extra 
memory to keep the index of the buffer heads. 

We implemented opportunistic queuing by modify- 
ing the deadline scheduler. Note that, this optimization 
requires modification to the data structures and logic 
of the scheduler but makes no assumption about the 
scheduling algorithm itself. Therefore, this mechanism 
is applicable to I/O schedulers in general and to the 
other Linux I/O schedulers in particular. In order to 
decide which requests to consider proximal, we select 
a simple criterion: its LBN must lie between those of 
the two next requests to be dispatched to the device. 

The opportunistic queuing mechanism allows the 
system to commit pages to stable storage prior to them 
being submitted for write-back. This minimizes the 
interference of reads and writes at the disk level. The 
unified memory/scheduler queue reduces the average 
time for writes by ordering requests to the disk so that 
the service time for each request is minimized. 


5 Evaluation 


We have implemented our proposed changes in the 
2.6.21 Linux kernel. We ran the experiments on a 
dual-core Xeon®) machine with 2GB of RAM out of 
which about 1.5GB can be used for the page cache. 


The rest of RAM is reserved for the operating system 
itself and for running applications. For experiments on 
a local file system, we used a dedicated SATAII-300 
hard drive. To evaluate our framework in a heteroge- 
neous environment, we also performed measurements 
over the Network File System (NFS) using two dif- 
ferent networks: gigabit Ethernet and 10-Gbps Infini- 
band. For Infiniband, we measured the performance 
of NFS/RDMA: a high-bandwidth, low-latency setup. 
The NFS server has 8GB of RAM and exports the 
filesystem asynchronously. By performing memory-to- 
memory operations (NFS client to NFS server), we 
measured the performance of the memory optimizations 
without the bottleneck of the disk device. Finally, 
throughout the experiments, we adjusted the value of 
the watermarks every one second. We experimented 
with different values of this parameter later in this 
section. 


In order to evaluate our solution, we performed a 
series of microbenchmark and macrobenchmark ex- 
periments. The first set of experiments were based 
on IOzone: a popular benchmark suite that measures 
throughput and latency of I/O operations. 


We use the following [Ozone microbenchmarks: 


e No Reader, Sequential Writer (NRSW): One 
process writing to a 1GB file sequentially. 

e No Reader, Zipf Writer (NRZW): One process 

writing 1GB worth of data according to a Zipf 

distribution. Thus, certain popular blocks receive 
many accesses. 

No Reader, Variable Writers (NRVW): Several 

1Ozone clients executing the NRSW or the NRZW 

workloads at random intervals. Each process uses 

a file between 1O0MB and 512MB in size. There 

are always between five and eight processes run- 

ning in the system. 

Sequential Reader, Sequential Writer (SRSW): 

Two processes reading and writing different 1GB 

files sequentially. 

e Random Reader, Random Writer (RRRW): 
Two processes reading and writing different 1GB 
files randomly. 

e Zipf Reader, Zipf Writer (ZRZW): Two pro- 
cesses reading and writing different 1GB files 
according to a Zipf distribution. 

e Variable Readers, Variable Writers (VRVW): 
Several IOzone clients executing the SRSW or 
the ZRZW workloads at random intervals. Each 
process uses files between 100MB and 512MB 
in size. There are always between five and eight 
processes running in the system. 
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Figure 9: Throughput of a sequential writer (NRSW) 
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Figure 10: Throughput of a Zipf-distribution writer (NRZW) 


5.1 The Adaptive High-Low Watermark Algorithm 


First, we evaluate the effectiveness of the adaptive 
high-low watermark (AHLW) destaging algorithm us- 
ing the [Ozone workloads that perform writes only 
(NRZW and NRSW). These experiments do not use our 
read-write caching or scheduling optimizations. Figure 
9 shows the throughput of Default, Optimal and AHLW 
under a sequential write (NRSW) workload. Default 
is the mainstream kernel with the default settings for 
deciding when to start the writeout (10% of available 
RAM). In Optimal, we have modified the value of 
the dirty_background_ratio to the optimal setting for 
this particular workload, which is 1%. We derived this 
number by manually altering the value of the parameter 
and rerunning the experiment until the highest through- 
put has been reached. Finally, AHLW is our modified 
version of the Linux kernel. AHLW performs almost 
as well as the optimal setup for the Linux kernel. 

Figure 10 compares the throughput of Default, Op- 
timal, and AHLW but this time under a workload that 
exhibits many rewrites (NRZW). AHLW throughput 
is slightly higher than Optimal—the optimal value of 
the dirty_background_ratio in this experiment is 41%. 
This is because the default Linux kernel uses a single 
threshold as opposed to the double watermark config- 
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Figure 11: Variance of the high watermark for the NRSW, 
NRVW workloads and comparison with the optimal water- 
mark values 
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Figure 12: Comparison of cache hit rates for Default, AHLW 
and GHOST (ZRZW) 


uration. The double threshold decouples the decision 
of when to destage pages from how many pages to 
destage. 

We now examine the performance of the weighting 
function that controls the high watermark. For the 
NRSW and NRVW benchmarks we plot the value of 
the watermark along with the optimal watermark value. 
We computed the optimal value by manually adjusting 
its value, rerunning the experiment from each time 
point and examining the number of destage I/Os, for 
each value. This optimal value is dynamic, whereas 
Figures 9, 10 use a static optimal. Figure 11 shows 
that in the case of a steady-rate workload (NRSW), the 
adaptive watermark quickly converges to its optimal 
value. For the variable rate workload (NRVW), the 
figure shows that there is room for improvement in the 
AWOL framework for a non-static workload. 


5.2 The AHLW Algorithm with Ghost Caching 


We now concentrate on the effect of write buffering 
on the cache hit rate. Specifically, we measure the 
system throughput and the cache hit rate under a 
workload that includes many re-reads and re-writes 
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Figure 13: Execution times of Default, AHLW and GHOST 
under a read-write workload (ZRZW) 
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Figure 14: Variance of the high and low watermarks in 
GHOST (ZRZW) 


(ZRZW). We compare Default, AHLW with hmac = 
0.3, AHLW with hmaz = 0.6, and GHOST: the Linux 
kernel enhanced with both the adaptive watermarks and 
the ghost caching optimizations. For AHLW the hinaz 
value is static. 

In this scenario, the cache hit rate affects the per- 
formance dramatically. Figure 12 plots the cache hit 
rate for each of the configurations. GHOST achieves 
the highest hit rate. In contrast, AHLW with hmax = 
0.3 yields the lowest hit rate but provides the fastest 
writes (not shown). Overall, GHOST provides the best 
performance. The slower the device the more evident 
are the advantages of ghost caching (Figure 13). 

Figure 14 shows the variation of the high and low 
watermarks in GHOST as a function of time for the 
last experiment. Due to block reuse (cache hits), the 
rate of incoming I/O requests is not constant and the 
watermarks increase and decrease. Also, the sudden 
rises and drops in the value of h(t) are due to the hima 
constraint imposed by the ghost caching algorithm. The 
value of the low watermark shows more instability due 
to the non-constant rate that the device sustains for 
random writes and reads. 

Lastly, Figure 15 shows the read throughput of 
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Figure 16: Comparison of the read and write throughput with 
and without opportunistic queuing (RRRW) 


GHOST in the ZRZW benchmark for different values 
of the Amax parameter as a function of the disk 
read/write cost. In systems where disk writes are more 
efficient than reads, e.g. log-structured designs, it is 
important to maintain a high cache hit ratio, and, hence, 
the value of hynax should be relatively low. In contrast, 
in systems where writes are expensive, e.g. RAID-5, 
the system should allow for more buffering. For this 
experiment, we artificially delay its type of request 
in the kernel to simulate the different environments. 
Our adaptive scheme adjusts the hinax(t) value to the 
experienced workload. In general, the hina, parameter 
should be set to a high value (greater than 0.4 of the 
available memory). 


5.3 I/O Scheduler Optimizations 


We now assess the effectiveness of the I/O scheduler 
optimizations using the RRRW workload. The Linux 
kernel enhanced with the opportunistic queuing mech- 
anism performs 20% fewer disk operations than the 
unmodified kernel. As a result, throughput is improved 
by more than 35% for reads (Figure 16). Random writes 
that are proximal to reads are scheduled immediately. 
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Figure 17: Performance of the ZRZW and SRSW benchmarks 
for Default and AWOL 
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Figure 18: Number of destage I/Os per time unit as a function 
of time (VRVW) 


This reduces the contention for disk bandwidth be- 
tween reads and asynchronous write operations. Write 
throughput increases only modestly, because all write 
operations are asynchronous. 


5.4 Putting it All together 


We compare the performance of AWOL, our com- 
plete framework, with the unmodified Linux kernel. 
First, we compare the execution times of the SRSW and 
ZRZW workloads in ext3. Figure 17 shows that AWOL 
yields close to 35% improvement when compared 
with unmodified Linux for Zipf-distributed reading and 
writing (ZRZW). The performance improvement for 
sequential reading and writing (SRSW) is close to 
10%. For SRSW, the superior performance arises from 
scheduler optimizations alone, because there are no 
potential benefits from read caching. 

In the next experiment we examine AWOL’s perfor- 
mance under a variable rate (VRVW) workload. Figure 
18 plots the number of I/O destages (reads or writes) 
per time unit as a function of the time. The rises and 
drops in the graph show the changing data rate. A 
higher rate leads to more I/Os being dispatched to the 
device. AWOL performs fewer destage I/O operations 
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Figure 19: Average response times with a variable I/O rate 
(VRVW) 
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Figure 20: Throughput comparison under different values of 
the sampling interval (NRSW,NRZW) 


than Linux on average. Figure 19 shows the user- 
perceived response times for the same experiment. 
All writes are buffered and complete in microseconds. 
Higher cache hit rates (ghost caching) and more effi- 
cient I/O scheduling (opportunistic queueing) result in 
much shorter average read response times for AWOL. 


5.4.1 Adjusting the Sampling Frequency 


Finally, we examine the importance of the sampling 
frequency. Figure 20 shows the throughput of the 
system under different values of this parameter for 
the NRSW and NRZW workloads. For the sequential 
writer example, frequent measurements allow the sys- 
tem to reach the optimal watermark value faster, at 
a price of higher CPU consumption (Figure 21). For 
a Zipf writer, too frequent measurements are prone 
to overtuning the watermarks, which results to lower 
throughput. For a read-write workload (ZRZW) with 
many re-reads, the cache hit rate is not affected by the 
sampling frequency (Figure 22). As with other system 
parameters, the optimal value of the sampling period 
depends on the experienced workload. In practice, a 
value of | second provides good throughput along with 
low computational requirements. 
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Figure 21: CPU consumption for AWOL under different 
values of the sampling interval (NRSW) 
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Figure 22: Cache hit rates for AWOL under different values 
of the sampling interval (ZRZW) 


5.5 Macrobenchmarks 


In the next experiment, we measure the time to 
untar and compile the Linux 2.6.20 kernel. This real- 
world workload exhibits lots of overwrites and inter- 
mediate, short-lived files. It accesses data sequentially 
(for the most part) with reads and writes interleaved. 
We compare the performance of Default and AWOL. 
The scheduler and destaging algorithm optimizations 
enable AWOL to reduce the execution time by almost 
21% when compared with Default. Ghost caching also 
has some effect on this experiment. The cache hit rate 
(for both read and writes) is improved by 12%. 

We also run TPC-C [26], a data-intensive, online 
transaction processing benchmark, for approximately 
one hour on a Postgres database. TPC-C issues small 
4 KB random I/Os, two thirds of which are reads. 
The metric for evaluating TPC-C performance is the 
number of transactions completed per minute (tpmC). 
The amount of RAM available is critical to the reported 
performance. In our case, RAM covers only 20% to 
30% of the working set. Figure 23 shows the throughput 
of unmodified Linux relative toAWOL for ext3 and 
NFS-RDMA. Our results are normalized because the 
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Figure 23: Performance of the TPC-C benchmark 


test is unaudited. AWOL improves performance by 
more than 25%. The average value of h(t) is 0.03 and 
its max value reaches 0.4. For the low threshold these 
values are 0.01 and 0.3 respectively. The performance 
difference of Default and AWOL comes as no surprise 
given the data-intensive nature of the benchmark. 


6 Related Work 


Early works that compare write-back caching ob- 
serve that using cache memory for dirty pages may 
reduce read hit rates and identify that reads are more 
important than writes [13]. In fact, this was one of the 
fundamental arguments to continue using write-through 
caching. 

Concerns about running out of available memory for 
dirty data, which results in slow write-back and stalls, 
arise first in processor caches, owing to their smaller 
sizes. Skadron [24] proposes the allocation of additional 
memory for dirty data and lazy retirement policies to 
mitigate these effects. 

The periodic update policy used by most operating 
systems, e.g. every 30 seconds, leads to I/O bursts 
that can hamper system performance. Through analysis 
and simulation, Carson and Setia [5] showed that for 
many workloads periodic updates from a write-back 
cache perform worse than write-through caching. They 
suggest two alternate disciplines: (1) giving reads non- 
preemptive priority and (2) interval periodic writes in 
which each write gets its own fixed period in the cache. 
The first may starve writes indefinitely. The second 
requires complex queuing and timing mechanisms, but 
does stagger writes in time, assuming that pages are 
dirtied over time. Mogul [18] implements an approx- 
imate interval periodic write-back policy that staggers 
writes in time using a small (one second) timer. His 
evaluation shows that interval periodic writes reduce 
both response time and its variance. 

Golding et al [9] propose to delay write-back until 
the system reaches an “idle” period. This reduces the 
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delays seen by reads by delaying competing writes 
until idle periods, possibly with the help of non-volatile 
memory. One aspect of AWOL defers write-back to 
the same effect. However, AWOL also writes more 
aggressively at times and adaptively chooses between 
deferring and aggressively writing pages. 

The notion of write-performance dominating overall 
system performance has a long history in file and 
storage system design. We invoke the same scaling ar- 
guments as do other researchers. As processors increase 
in speed relative to disk or network throughput, they 
dirty pages faster than the storage subsystem can clean 
them. This makes write performance the overall system 
bottleneck. Ousterhout [21] invokes this argument in 
the original paper on log-structured file systems. 

Non-volatile memory (NVRAM) offers one way to 
improve write-performance and tolerate write bursts 
by making data persistent without sending it to disk 
[4,6,22]. Because NV-RAM is more expensive than 
regular RAM and the read cache does not need to be 
persistent for correctness, NVRAM systems partition 
memory into a volatile read cache and a non-volatile 
write cache. Thus, they do not consider the balance of 
read and write pages in a shared memory. Again owing 
to its cost, NVRAM also tends to be deployed in server 
systems or in hybrid disk devices, whereas we focus on 
the adaptive allocation of memory within the operating 
system. 

RAID controllers that use non-volatile memory for 
writes employ adaptive destaging policies that either 
vary the rate of writing [27] or the destage thresholds 
[19] based on memory occupancy and filling and drain- 
ing rates. Such systems have quite different goals from 
ours, because cached writes are persistent. They wish 
to delay destaging data as long as possible. In contrast, 
operating system memories contain volatile writes and, 
thus, must destage data more aggressively consistent 
with operating system age thresholds. 

Also for RAID controllers, Gill et al. [8] integrate 
recency into disk scheduling algorithms in order to 
aggregate multiple writes to data prior to destaging 
the data to disk. In the context of RAID controllers, 
writes are particularly expensive as they involve disk 
seeks among all disks in the RAID group. In our 
opportunistic queuing optimization (Section 4), we also 
employ information about page state into making write 
scheduling decisions. However, Gill et al. do so to 
delay writing pages that may be re-written and are in 
NVRAM. We use it to perform opportunistic writing 
when writes will be inexpensive because the disk head 
is already near the write location. Alonso and Santonja 
[3] also use recency of write access to defer writing 
data for pages written multiple times. 

Free-block scheduling [16] describes a framework 


for enhancing disk head utilization and throughput by 
interposing background reading/writing tasks into the 
request stream. The authors include write-back as one 
of many possible uses. The disk write discipline of 
AWOL/’s opportunistic queuing mechanism is similar 
in concept to freeblock scheduling. In fact, we could 
incorporate freeblock scheduling to implement a more 
sophisticated version of our queuing optimization that 
uses more accurate information about the position and 
activity of the disk head. In contrast to freeblock 
scheduling, AWOL changes the fundamental write- 
scheduling framework. Pages are grabbed out of the 
page cache and queued immediately before the oper- 
ating system submits them for write-back. In addition, 
our simple implementation, based on LBN alone, pro- 
vides good empirical results without the complexity 
of implementing freeblock scheduling outside of disk 
firmware [15]. 

Recent caching work has explored the adaptive 
allocation of memory between recency and frequency 
for read pages. Two queue (e.g. 2Q [12]) versions of 
LRU split the LRU queue into a lower queue for pages 
accessed once (recency) and a higher queue (frequency) 
for pages accessed more than once. Several papers 
(ARC [17], LIRS [11]) size these queues adaptively 
in response to workload shifts. They do not consider 
the allocation of memory for write pages. 

None of the described research balances the pop- 
ulation of read and write pages in a shared memory 
and dynamically allocates memory across these classes 
of pages. EMC’s Enginuity [7] is the exception. This 
storage controller manages a global memory for reads 
and writes, allowing the region used for non-volatile 
writes to grow and shrink over time in response to 
workload shifts. No algorithms or details are given. 

Li et al. [14] classify writes by type in order to 
better manage a second-tier read cache. Writes that 
correspond to dirty pages that are evicted from a first 
level cache are good candidates for caching at the 
second tier, whereas writes that periodically clean dirty 
pages are poor candidates, because those pages are 
likely still cached at the first tier. Our system also 
implicitly classifies writes but in different dimensions. 
We are concerned with whether writes are synchronous, 
blocking an application, or asynchronous. We do not 
use explicit hints. 

Finally, ghost caching has been used quite exten- 
sively to track pages beyond the size of available 
memory. Megiddo and Modha in ARC [17] provide 
an overview of the use of shadow (ghost) caches in 
the many read-caching algorithms that balance multiple 
queues. Wong and Wilkes [29] use the technique for 
exclusive caching in a hierarchy of caches. The major 
difference is that AWOL maintains two ghost caches; 
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a larger cache to detect misses that would be hits in a 
larger cache (similar to previous uses) and a smaller 
ghost cache to detect hits that would be misses in 
a smaller cache. The latter technique allows AWOL 
to detect when increased write-back caching would 
degrade cache hit rates and prevents AWOL from 
consuming too much memory for dirty data. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we demonstrate how the static write 
policies used by the memory manager do not adapt well 
to the variable workloads modern operating systems ex- 
perience. Overly aggressive write buffering eliminates 
the effective space for caching and hurts performance. 
On the other hand, if the memory manager starts the 
destaging process too early, the background write load 
interferes with foreground reads. 

Our modifications to the memory manager and I/O 
scheduler enable the system to automatically tune the 
destaging process, depending on the workload. Our 
framework minimizes the interference of read and write 
traffic at the device level and also maximizes cache hit 
rates. 

We implemented our changes to the memory man- 
ager and I/O scheduler in the 2.6.21 Linux kernel. 
We will make these changes available to the Linux 
community prior to the publication of these results 
under the GNU General Public License [1], which 
means that the source code will be freely-distributed 
and available. 
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Abstract 


TaP is a storage cache sequential prefetching and 
caching technique to improve the read-ahead cache hit 
rate and system response time. A unique feature of TaP 
is the use of a table to detect sequential access patterns in 
the I/O workload and to dynamically determine the opti- 
mum prefetch cache size. When compared to some pop- 
ular prefetching techniques, TaP gives a better hit rate 
and response time while using a read cache that is of- 
ten an order of magnitude smaller than that needed by 
other techniques. TaP is especially efficient when the 
I/O workload consists of interleaved requests from var- 
ious applications, where only some of the applications 
are accessing their data sequentially. For example, TaP 
achieves the same hit rate as the other techniques with 
a cache length that is 100 times smaller than the cache 
needed by other techniques when the interleaved work- 
load consists of 10% sequential application data and 90% 
random application data. 


Index Terms: RAID, prefetch cache, sequential stream 
detection, read caches, read-ahead hit rate, I/O perfor- 
mance evaluation, disk array. 


1 Introduction 


Storage devices have evolved from disks directly at- 
tached to a host computer and controlled by the host’s 
operating system into independent and self-managed de- 
vices containing tens-to-hundreds of disks accessed by 
several computer systems via a network. Large and mid- 
size storage devices have sophisticated controllers that 
control when and how disk data are stored, retrieved, and 
transmitted. In addition to the disks and controllers, stor- 
age devices have high-speed cache memory. The most 
effective way of speeding up storage systems is to ensure 
that required data are already loaded in the cache from 
the disks when read I/O requests for this data arrive, and 
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to ensure that there is sufficient cache space for all write 
I/O requests to be written to cache immediately. 

The storage caching technique determines how the 
storage cache space is allocated between read and write 
request data. The read request data stored in a cache are 
further classified as re-reference data, prefetch data, and 
old request data. The re-reference data are prior read 
I/O request data that are accessed often. The prefetch 
data are prefetched from the disks into the cache by the 
caching technique before I/O requests for these data ar- 
rive. The old request data are prior read I/O request data 
that have not yet been re-referenced. The caching tech- 
nique makes decisions on how much space to allocate to 
re-reference, prefetch, and old request data. 

A key factor underlying the success of a prefetching 
technique is the effectiveness of the technique that iden- 
tifies sequential streams in the I/O workload, where a 
stream refers to the sequence of I/O requests correspond- 
ing to a particular application that are submitted by the 
application over a period of time. A stream is said to 
be sequential if the corresponding data are being read 
sequentially. Sequential stream detection is a difficult 
task since a storage system has no knowledge of the file 
systems or of the applications accessing its data. Con- 
sequently, a storage system has to identify sequential 
streams in its workload based solely on the addresses 
of I/O requests. Unfortunately, I/O requests from vari- 
ous streams are interleaved, so the outstanding I/O work- 
load at any point in time shows little sequentiality, even 
when each stream accessing the storage device is sequen- 
tial. As a result, a storage sequential stream detection 
technique must search past request addresses to see if an 
incoming I/O request is contiguous to any past I/O re- 
quest. Thus, in addition to enabling re-reference hits, old 
I/O requests that remain in the cache facilitate sequential 
stream detection. 

The key disadvantage of using the cache to detect se- 
quential streams is that valuable cache space must be 
used to store old request data. Previous studies have 
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shown that only a small percentage of the total I/O work- 
load displays a high degree of re-reference hits [33, 40] 
since storage caches are at the bottom of the cache hi- 
erarchy in computer systems. However, even when the 
locality-of-reference in the workload is too low to justify 
a large read cache, it is still needed to store the large 
number of old I/O requests required to detect sequen- 
tial streams. This is an inefficient use of scarce cache 
memory, which typically constitutes 0.1% to 0.3% of the 
available disk space [16, 24]. 

We propose using a separate data structure, namely, a 
table of request addresses, to detect sequential streams 
and to adapt the prefetch cache size efficiently based on 
the I/O workload. We refer to the our proposed prefetch- 
ing technique as Table-based Prefetching (TaP). The TaP 
table is used to record request addresses and determine 
the optimum prefetch cache size for TaP. We define the 
optimum prefetch cache size of TaP as the cache size that 
is sufficient and necessary to obtain TaP’s best achiev- 
able read-ahead hit rate for a given I/O workload. When 
an arriving I/O request misses in the prefetch cache, the 
TaP technique searches the TaP table to check if this new 
request’s address is contiguous to any prior request ad- 
dresses. If so, TaP flags this I/O request as belonging to a 
sequential stream and activates prefetching, else the TaP 
technique inserts the address of this request into the TaP 
table. TaP dynamically adapts the size of the prefetch 
cache depending on the fraction of sequential streams in 
the I/O workload. When the prefetch cache gets full and 
requests are thrown out, the request’s address is inserted 
into the TaP table. In addition, a flag is set in the cor- 
responding entry of the TaP table. This information is 
used by TaP to determine whether the size of the prefetch 
cache is too small for the current workload. 

The key advantages of the TaP technique are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The optimum prefetch cache size can be determined 
efficiently. 


2. Old I/O request data need not be stored, so the 
cache space can be judiciously shared between the 
write data, the prefetched data, and the re-reference 
data. (Note that the TaP table could also be used 
to identify missed re-references. This approach is 
not discussed here since it is not the focus of this 
paper.) Having a larger prefetch cache can improve 
the overall efficiency of a prefetching technique by 
permitting more data to be prefetched with a lower 
probability of the data getting evicted before being 
used. 


3. The address tracking mechanism is not limited by 
the size of the cache, so more of history can be 
stored. As a result, there is a higher probability that 


the TaP technique would be able to identify sequen- 
tial streams when the overall I/O workload contains 
a mix of requests from several random and sequen- 
tial streams. 


4. The TaP technique is simple but effective, and has 
low implementation complexity—its simplicity is 
one of its strengths. 


Our simulation study shows that the TaP technique gives 
the same or better hit rate and response time as the other 
prefetching techniques used for comparison, while using 
a smaller read cache. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 presents a classification of existing cache prefetch 
techniques and the related work. The motivation and de- 
sign of TaP technique are explained in Section 3. Sec- 
tion 4 presents the experimental evaluation of the TaP 
technique. Section 5 presents the conclusion. 


2 Sequential prefetching techniques and 
related work 


A sequential prefetching technique consists of three 
modules. The sequential detection module deals with 
the detection of sequential streams in the I/O workload; 
the prefetching module deals with data prefetching de- 
tails like how much data to prefetch and when to trigger 
the prefetch; the cache management module deals with 
preserving useful prefetched data until I/O requests for 
the data arrive. It is the cache management module that 
determines the size of the prefetch cache and the prefetch 
cache replacement policy. 


Sequential detection module: The sequential detec- 
tion module determines whether a missed I/O request 
is part of a sequential stream. It is an optional mod- 
ule in prefetching techniques. Some prefetching tech- 
niques use access patterns that are not based on sequen- 
tiality to predict what data to prefetch [10, 17, 27, 41], 
while other prefetching techniques prefetch sequential 
data without any analysis of access patterns [37, 38]. For 
example, the Prefetch-On-Miss technique activates se- 
quential prefetching whenever an I/O request misses in 
the read cache without checking for sequentiality [35]. 
If the sequential detection module is present in a 
prefetching technique, then it is activated when an I/O 
request misses in the cache. Most current prefetching 
techniques use the cache to track addresses [18, 19] or 
predict future accesses based on previous access pat- 
terns [6, 12, 20] in the cache. Some techniques use of- 
fline information [23, 25, 26] and need to know future 
data access patterns for prefetching. Every I/O request 
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that misses in the cache activates the sequential detec- 
tion module which searches the read cache for contigu- 
ous data. If contiguous data are found in the cache, then 
a sequential stream is detected and prefetching is acti- 
vated for the detected stream. Henceforth, we shall re- 
fer to these Cache based Prefetching techniques as CaP 
techniques. There are several variations of the CaP tech- 
nique. For example, instead of detecting a sequential 
stream the first time contiguous data are found in the 
cache on a miss, the detection technique could treat the 
missed I/O request as a potential start of a sequential 
stream. In this case, prefetching is not triggered imme- 
diately. Instead, a flag is set in the cache line where the 
missed I/O request is loaded. If this flagged cache line is 
found to be contiguous to yet another incoming missed 
request, a sequential stream is detected and prefetch is 
triggered. 

There is very limited prior work on table based se- 
quential prefetching techniques in storage devices. A ta- 
ble has been used in main memory hardware caches to 
keep track of data access patterns [8]. Mohan et al. [32] 
developed an algorithm with a stream table for processor 
caches which determines the spatial locality in an appli- 
cation’s memory reference. The table saves stream infor- 
mation that has been detected. A table has been used in 
disk caches to predict sequential accesses [21]. The ta- 
ble stores time stamps associated with each entry in the 
cache and these time stamps are used in making prefetch- 
ing decisions. A prefetching technique for networked 
storage systems called STEP [29] has been proposed in 
a most recent study. It uses a table for sequential ac- 
cess detection and prefetching. The table is maintained 
as a balanced tree and each entry records information for 
a recognized sequential stream or a new stream. While 
TaP also has a table, unlike these techniques, TaP uses 
the table to store different information (for example, the 
TaP table does not store time stamps and does not record 
information for recognized sequential streams). 

While a lot of work has been done on workload predic- 
tion and prefetching in numerous areas such as proces- 
sors [8, 9], web architecture [15], databases [12, 36], and 
file systems [7, 28], the characteristics of their workload 
are different from those of a storage system workload. In 
addition, access pattern prediction in those fields requires 
application or file system information while such infor- 
mation is not available to an independent storage system. 
For example, ZFS uses semantic information about file 
system to detect sequential streams [1]. 


Prefetching module: 

The prefetching module of a prefetching technique is 
activated when an I/O request hits in the prefetch cache 
or when the sequential detection module identifies a new 
sequential stream. The prefetching module determines 


how much data to prefetch. If data corresponding to sev- 
eral I/O requests are prefetched at a time, then prefetch- 
ing is not triggered every time there is a hit. The prefetch- 
ing module determines when to trigger a prefetch. There- 
fore, the prefetching module determines the efficiency of 
a cache prefetching technique once sequential streams 
are detected. For example, it would be sufficient to 
prefetch only one request at a time for a sequential stream 
with a low arrival rate, but the technique would have to 
prefetch more requests for a sequential stream with a 
high arrival rate. However, other factors must be con- 
sidered too. For example, if the traffic at the disks is 
high, then prefetching should be triggered early enough 
for the prefetched data to arrive at the cache in time to 
result in hits. Gill and Bathen [18] developed a tech- 
nique that determines the prefetching trigger point and 
the prefetching degree (i.e., amount of data to prefetch) 
based on the workload intensity and storage system load. 
Several other papers have analyzed the prefetching de- 
gree based on various factors [11, 13, 35, 37, 38]. 


Cache management module: 

The cache management module determines the cache 
replacement policy and the prefetch cache size. Typi- 
cally, the prefetch cache is managed along with the rest 
of the read cache as a single unit. There is no separate 
space or replacement policy allocated for the prefetch 
cache. Instead, prefetched data are loaded into the sin- 
gle cache and treated just like regular data. When the 
cache is full, prefetched data are thrown out like the rest 
of the data depending on the cache replacement policy. 
Treating prefetched data like the rest of cache data is not 
necessarily a good idea. Patterson et al. [34] developed 
a cache module which contains three partitions based 
on hint information from the applications. Pendse and 
Bhagavathula [35] divided the read cache into fixed-size 
prefetch and random (including re-reference and old I/O 
request data) caches, and analyzed the prefetch cache re- 
placement scheme. 

ACME [4] and ARC [31] are two techniques that have 
different replacement policies for different cache por- 
tions. They use a virtual cache to manage their cache 
replacement policies. ACME maintains data in caches as 
objects and a set of virtual caches (i.e., tables) is designed 
to keep past object header information for the distributed 
caches. Thus header information in each virtual cache 
is used to make decisions regarding replacement poli- 
cies for the corresponding real cache. ARC separates 
the cache into two portions, one dedicated to the most 
recently-used and the other to the most frequently-used 
data. A cache directory (or table) is used for tracking 
the “recency” and “frequency” of past requests to change 
the size of both cache portions. The virtual caches in 
these two techniques are used neither for detection nor 
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prefetching of sequential streams. SARC [19] divides 
the read cache into prefetch and random cache lists and 
compares the relative hits in the bottom of the two lists 
to adapt the size of the lists dynamically. However, their 
sequential detection module is based on CaP, so they 
store some old data (although in two lists) for sequen- 
tial stream detection (and re-reference hits). Compared 
to the techniques above, TaP is designed to use a table 
for lower level storage sequential detection, prefetching, 
and cache sizing in low level storage. 


2.1 Prefetching technique classification 


As mentioned earlier, the sequential detection module is 
an optional component of prefetching techniques. Based 
on the existence or lack of the sequentiality detection 
module and on when prefetching is triggered, the sequen- 
tial prefetching techniques can be classified as follows. 


1. Always Prefetch (AP): There is no sequential de- 
tection module and this technique always triggers a 
prefetch regardless of whether an I/O request hits or 
misses in the cache. 


2. Never Prefetch (NP): There is no sequential detec- 
tion module and this technique does no prefetching. 


3. Prefetch on Miss (PoM): There is no sequential de- 
tection module and this technique prefetches every 
time an I/O request misses in the read cache. 


4. Prefetch on Hit (PoH): Prefetch is triggered by a 
cache miss with some detection schemes, and then 
every I/O request that hits in the read cache causes 
a prefetch. This is the only class of prefetch tech- 
niques that has a sequential detection module. If the 
degree of prefetch is high (i.e., data equivalent to 
several I/O requests are prefetched), then prefetch- 
ing is not triggered upon every hit. 


Based upon whether the sequential detection mod- 
ule is cache based or table based, the PoH tech- 
niques are further classified as follows. 


(a) CaP: The set of prior I/O request data stored in 
the read cache are searched to identify the start 
of a sequential stream. Most existing storage 
system prefetch techniques belong to this cat- 
egory. 

(b) TaP: The set of prior I/O request addresses 
stored in the TaP table are searched to identify 
the start of a sequential stream and to deter- 
mine the optimum prefetch cache size. Both 
TaP in this paper and STEP [29] are newly 
developed techniques that belong to this cat- 
egory. 


3 Design of the TaP technique 
Jel 


The design of the TaP technique is motivated by the fol- 
lowing observations of lower levels of storage systems: 


Motivation and goal 


1. There is little value in caching old request data be- 
cause the proportion of this data that will be re- 
referenced is small [33]. 


2. Most I/O workloads contain some sequential access 
patterns because file systems and storage systems 
try to manage data layout on disk devices such that 
data that are sequential in the application and file 
system space are also sequential in the disk address 
space. However, individual sequential patterns are 
interleaved with each other and therefore the aggre- 
gate I/O workload displays little sequentiality. 


3. Although current middle or large storage systems 
have big caches and powerful controllers, their 
prefetching performance is poor. The study in [39] 
shows that the prefetching technique does not ben- 
efit the performance of the evaluated storage sys- 
tem when there are more than four sequential I/O 
streams since the prefetching technique does not 
recognize the interleaved sequential pattern in the 
workload. In addition, most well-studied prefetch- 
ing techniques with advanced sequential detection 
schemes are designed for higher levels of computer 
systems. These are not suitable for storage systems 
because they need information from file systems or 
applications which is not available to storage sys- 
tems. 


4. Performance of a sequential prefetching technique 
is degraded if it uses an inefficient sequential detec- 
tion module because of the following reasons: 


(a) False positive detection errors generate unnec- 
essary I/O traffic at the disks and increase the 
response time by considering random data as 
sequential. Moreover, valuable cache space 
is used to store useless data, thereby displac- 
ing correctly prefetched data that get evicted 
from the prefetch cache before they are used. 
The AP and PoM techniques are both likely 
to cause this problem if the I/O workload 
contains random streams or partly sequential 
streams. 


(b 


wm 


False negative detection errors decrease the hit 
rate and increase the response time by failing 
to identify sequential streams in the workload. 
The NP technique always faces this problem 
since it never prefetches. The CaP technique 
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faces this problem when the workload consists 
of a mix of random and sequential streams be- 
cause, in this case, the history of request ad- 
dresses is too short to record sequential pat- 
terns. 


(c) Correctly prefetched data from sequential 
streams could be evicted before the data can 
be used. This can occur if the prefetch cache 
gets full. For a given read cache size, AP, POM 
and the CaP techniques are more susceptible 
to this problem since either they prefetch too 
much useless data (as in AP and PoM) or they 
store data from past I/O requests (as in CaP). 


With the above observations in view, TaP is designed 
to detect, prefetch, and cache only sequential streams 
into its prefetch cache. Consequently, TaP is capable of 
identifying the minimal amount of data that should be 
prefetched and cached, and can therefore maintain the 
cache size at an optimal level. We consider a workload 
solely consisting of reads—the write workload is han- 
dled by the write cache. 

At the heart of the TaP technique is the TaP table. 
TaP uses this table for two crucial functions: sequential 
stream detection and cache size management. The ad- 
dress of a request that is not found in the prefetch cache, 
is searched in this table. If it is not found in the table 
either, then assuming that the address is part of a new se- 
quential stream, the address of the next expected request 
in this stream is recorded in the table. If the assumption 
turns out to be correct, then the address recorded in the 
table will be seen in the workload in the near future, and 
TaP will begin prefetching that stream when this occurs. 
As the table is populated with new addresses of poten- 
tially sequential streams, old addresses that have not led 
to a stream detection so far, are evicted on a FIFO basis. 
In this way, the table plays a key role in TaP’s ability to 
detect sequential streams. 

The TaP table also plays a central role in maintaining 
the prefetch cache size at an optimal level. In addition 
to addresses of cache misses, addresses of requests that 
are evicted from the cache before they are hit are also 
inserted into the TaP table. These addresses are marked 
with a special flag, replaceFlag, in the table. TaP ex- 
ploits the possibility that such pre-hit evictions may be 
the result of a smaller than optimal cache in the follow- 
ing way. If such flagged, evicted streams are soon re- 
detected by the detection method discussed above, then 
TaP rightly concludes that the cache is undersized and 
initiates a cache size increment. This upward move- 
ment of the cache size is balanced by the TaP Decrement 
Module (discussed below), which maintains a downward 
pressure on the cache size to prevent cache inflation. 


Table 1: Important constants in TaP 


Variablesfeonstants 


prefeichDegree 
triggerOffset when to prefetch 


strideRange sequential stream detection 
range 


how much to increase 
prefetch cache size 


incrAmount 

decrAmount how much to. decrease 
prefetch cache size 

measurement Window time window for hit rate 
measurement 





In summary, an address that ends up in the table does 
so in one of exactly two ways. A request that misses in 
the cache and the table is inserted into the table. The 
address of a pre-hit eviction from the prefetch cache is 
also inserted into the table. Data that are cached do not 
have entries in the table. 


3.2 TaP pseudocode 


The TaP pseudocode is listed in Figure 1. The important 
constants used in the pseudocode are listed in Table 1. 
The first three constants are the inputs to the TaP algo- 
rithm provided by the system administrator. These affect 
the detection and the prefetching module. The variables 
prefetchDegree and trigOffset relate to the prefetching 
module, and determine how much data to prefetch and 
when to trigger a prefetch. The prefetching module is 
separate from the sequential detection module and is not 
the focus of TaP, so the current version of TaP uses con- 
stant values. However, a more versatile prefetching mod- 
ule can be incorporated into TaP and will improve the 
overall performance of TaP. The constant strideRange 
is used to specify the sequential stream detection range. 
When the TaP Table is searched, a hit within a stride 
range is considered (TableHit(req, strideRange)). The 
reason for searching within a stride range is that operat- 
ing systems sometimes submit requests out of sequence. 
The last three parameters affect the cache management 
module. They should be chosen carefully by the ad- 
ministrator because they determine the tradeoff between 
performance and cache size economy. While the pseu- 
docode implements the TaP table as a queue for ease 
of explanation, a hash table is a more appropriate data 
structure for the table. In addition, the TaP table bound 
derived below (Equation 4) justifies that the growth rate 
of the table size is sufficiently small. Therefore, the table 
search time is likely to be negligible. Moreover, the short 
table search time also guarantees that the controller-CPU 
cost is small since searching the TaP table is the CPU’s 
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Function TAPCacheManage (req) 


total Requests+-+; 

if req € Cache then 
ProcessCacheHit (req); 
total Hits++; 


RON 


Ilse 
ProcessCacheMiss(req); 


7 if totalRequests % measurement Window == 0 
then 
8 if HitRateStable() then 

| DecrCacheSize(decr Amount); 


an 
oO 





a 





Function HitRateStable 
1 currHitRate — 
total Hits/measurementW indow; 
2 if |curr HitRate — prevHitRate| < 6 then 
stable — TRUE; 


4 else 
5 stable — FALSE; 





6 prevHitRate — curr Hit Rate; 
7 totalHits — 0; 
s return stable 








Function ProcessCacheHit (req) 


Serve req from Cache; 

Evict req from Cache; 

if req.prefetchTrigger == TRUE then 
startAddr — req.addr + 1+ triggerOf f set; 
Prefetch(startAddr, pre fetchDegree, 
triggerOf f set); 


a b WN 





Function ProcessCacheMiss (req) 


if t — TableHit(req, strideRange) then 
2 if t.replaceFlag == TRUE then 
| IncrPrefetchCacheSize(incr Amount); 


4 Prefetch(req.addr, pre fetchDegree + 1, 
| triggerOf f set); 
5 else 
Fetch req from Disk; 
| TableFIFOInsert(reg + 1, FALSE); 


Serve req from Cache; 
Evict req from Cache 


Bb 





Oo w 


Function Prefetch(startAddr, degree, trigOff) 


endAddr — req.addr + degree — 1; 
for all i € /startAddr, endAddr/] do 
if Cache is full then 
evictedReq — FIFOEvict(Cache); 
| TableFIFOlInsert(evictedReq, TRUE); 


Fetch data of 7 from Disk; 
Insert 7 into Cache by FIFO; 


trigReq.addr — endAddr — trigOf f; 
trigReq.prefetchTrigger — TRUE 


ag WN RB 


No 


© 





Function TableHit (req, strideRange) 


1 for any r € /req.addr, req.addr + strideRange] 


do 
2 if r € TAPTable then 
Remove r from TAPTable; 
L return 7; 


5 return NULL 








Function FIFOEvict (queue) 


1 h — dequeue(queue.head); 
2 return h 


Function TableFIFOInsert (req, flag) 


1 if TAPTable is full then 
2 | FIFOEvict(TAPTable); 


3 entry — enqueue(TAPTable, req); 
4 entry.replaceFlag — flag 





Figure 1: TaP pseudocode 
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biggest cost. 

As shown in the pseudocode, when a new request ar- 
rives, it is handled by the TaPCacheManage() function. 
The TaP cache manager decides whether the request is 
part of an already detected sequential stream or if it 
should be recorded for future detection. 


ProcessCacheHit() If the request generates a cache hit, 
TaP serves the request from the cache. TaP inter- 
prets this request as being part of an already recog- 
nized sequential stream and prefetches the next re- 
quest in the stream. The previous request is evicted 
from the cache. 


ProcessCacheMiss() If the request is not found to be in 
the cache, then its address is searched in the TaP ta- 
ble. If the request’s address is found in the table, 
then this implies that two “consecutive” requests 
have been detected. TaP takes this as an indica- 
tion of the start of a sequential stream and begins 
prefetching this stream. In addition, if the replace- 
Flag field of the request’s entry in the table is set, 
then this entry must be the result of a pre-hit evic- 
tion from the cache. Therefore, TaP increments the 
cache size by incrAmount. (The Increment Module 
is discussed in further detail below.) If a request is 
not found to be in the table, then the address of the 
expected succeeding request is recorded in the table 
for detection in the future. 


The TaP cache manager periodically monitors the 
cache size for inflation. During every period of time 
where measurementWindow requests arrive, the TaP 
cache manager maintains a count of the total number of 
cache hits accrued. 


HitRateStable() At the end of this measurement period, 
the cache manager compares the short term hit rate 
in the current window to its value in the previous 
window. We define the short term hit rate as the 
ratio of hits to total requests in a measurement win- 
dow. If the current and previous values are within 
some small additive constant 6 of each other, then 
the cache manager concludes that the hit rate has 
been fairly stable. It takes this as an indication that 
the cache is adequately sized and might even be in- 
flated. Therefore, it decreases the cache size by a 
preset amount equal to the decrAmount. 


We next describe the rationale behind the TaP Incre- 


ment and Decrement modules. 


3.3 TaP cache size management modules 


The degree of sequentiality of the I/O workload changes 
over a time period. The TaP table is a useful tool for 


determining whether the prefetch cache size is too small 
for the current workload. The replaceFlag field of an 
entry in the TaP table is used for this purpose. The de- 
fault value of the replaceFlag variable is false. When 
a prefetched request is evicted before a hit by the re- 
placement scheme, the request’s address is inserted into 
the TaP table with the replaceFlag set to true. When- 
ever there is a table hit, the replaceFlag is checked. If 
the flag is true, then the prefetch cache size is increased. 
Thus, entries that are reinstated into the TaP table from 
the cache are used to detect whether the cache size is too 
small. 

While reinstated entries are a reliable indicator of 
cache space scarcity, a perfect indicator of cache size 
inflation is not obvious. The TaP cache manager uses 
a “downward pressure” approach to cache size deflation 
using the measured short term hit rate. The basic idea 
is that whenever the TaP cache manager observes the hit 
rate measured over some short term window of time to 
be stable (measurementWindow), it (pessimistically) 
assumes that the cache is slightly inflated and begins a 
gradual decrease of the cache size. The decrease contin- 
ues so long as the hit rate remains stable. If the cache size 
falls below the optimal value, then the hit rate changes 
and this change prevents the TaP cache manager from de- 
creasing the cache size any further. Moreover, a smaller 
than optimal cache size will lead to pre-hit evictions from 
the cache into the TaP table and re-insertions from the 
TaP table into the cache, which will quickly trigger an in- 
crease in the cache size back to the optimal value. Thus, 
as a result of the downward pressure from the decrement 
module, the cache size always rides close to the optimal 
value. 

While the cache size oscillates around the optimal 
value when the workload is stable, the extent of these 
oscillations is small as seen in Figure 3. For example, at 
time 50000, the optimal value for the cache size is 50. 
The TaP cache manager maintains the cache size close 
to this value with an oscillation of less than five cache 
lines independent of the optimal cache size. In addition, 
these oscillations do not burden the CPU much, because 
there are only a few more operations (such as increasing 
or decreasing the cache size) added in each of the mea- 
surementWindows where the oscillations occur. 


3.4 Bounding cache and table size 


The table size, T, refers to the number of request ad- 
dresses that can be stored in the TaP table. The table 
replacement scheme is a FIFO policy. When a request 
address gets a hit, it is removed from the TaP table. The 
cache size, C, refers to the number of cache lines assum- 
ing that exactly 1 prefetch request is stored in each line. 
Without loss of generality, it is assumed that the prefetch 
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degree is | request and prefetch is triggered upon every 
hit in the prefetch cache. 

Below we derive a simple optimum bound for the 
cache size and simple pessimistic bounds for the cache 
and table size. The TaP technique initializes the prefetch 
cache size to the optimum bound, since TaP continually 
adapts the size of the prefetch cache size to match the 
sequential degree of the workload. The TaP table size is 
set to the pessimistic bound since the memory space used 
by a table could be orders of magnitude smaller than the 
cache size (i.e., a cache line is an order of magnitude 
larger than a table entry). 

The prefetch cache size must be large enough to hold 
prefetched data from each of the sequential streams. 
Suppose there are S sequential or partly sequential 
streams accessing the storage device. Then the cache size 
must contain at least S lines. 


Ces (1) 


We now derive a pessimistic bound for C (and T). 
For real storage systems, it is difficult to get informa- 
tion about the degree of sequentiality of each workload 
stream or the variance in the inter-arrival rate of each 
stream. So, we derive worst-case bounds using only 
the number of (sequential + random) workload streams 
M and the number of sequential streams S. The bounds 
are derived as a function of a parameter € which repre- 
sents the acceptable percentage of reduction in the read- 
ahead hit rate. That is, if the acceptable percentage re- 
duction in the hit rate is given, then a pessimistic bound 
for C and T can be computed. 

Consider a workload consisting of M_ interleaved 
streams. A prefetching technique tries to ensure that a 
request prefetched for stream 2 survives in the cache un- 
til the next I/O request from stream 27 arrives. Between 
two requests from stream 7, there can be several requests 
from the M — 1 other streams. Of these M — 1 streams, 
there can be at most S— 1 sequential streams. A prefetch- 
ing technique should ensure that the request from stream 
z is not evicted from the cache due to cache insertions 
resulting from these sequential stream arrivals. Let se- 
qarrival# represent the number of requests that arrive 
from other sequential streams between two requests from 
stream 7. 

Consider a synthetic workload in which (a) future re- 
quest arrivals are independent of past arrivals, and (b) 
there is equal probability that the next arrival is from any 
of the M streams. Then, 


S-1 


Pr(seqarrival# =n) = (=) xe 


Some of these seqarrival# arrivals could be from rec- 


ognized sequential streams and would hit in the cache. 
Therefore, the prefetches initiated by these requests 
would not need new insertions into the cache. The se- 
quential arrivals that miss in the cache (and hit in the 
TaP table) are the only arrivals that cause new insertions 
into the cache. Let insertions# represent the number 
of requests that result in new insertions into the prefetch 
cache between two arrivals from a stream i. Hence, 
insertions# < seqarrival#. 

Since the cache replacement scheme is a FIFO, a new 
prefetched request is stored at location 0 of the cache. 
For this prefetched data to be useful, its corresponding 
I/O request must arrive within C or fewer requests. The 
probability that the number of cache insertions in the 
worst case are no more than can fit in the cache (with- 
out evicting the prefetched request) is: 


- oxi ae 
S S 


Pr(insertions# <C) = 


k=0 
c 
= l- (==) 
S 
Therefore, 
ete Sky: 
Pr‘(insertions# > C) = cere (2) 


Equation (2) provides the probability that a prefetched 
request is evicted from the cache before it is used. We 
bound this probability of eviction to some small value 


e>0. 
Sai \* Ms 
S < 6. 


This implies that the cache size 
log(e 
co 3) 
log (75°) 


Following an approach analogous to the one taken for the 
cache size, we can obtain a bound on the TaP table size 


eee (4) 
log (“5r*) 

Although these bounds are derived and used for syn- 
thetic workloads, they are also a guide for evaluating 
TaP’s performance on real workloads. The bound in 
Equation (4) allows us to choose the tradeoff between 
maximizing the hit rate and minimizing the table size 
in inverse relation to the value chosen for «. The CPU 
cost incurred by TaP is dominated by the size of the table 
that is searched for hits. Since this cost is only loga- 
rithmically related to the miss probability and inverse- 
logarithmically related to the fraction of interleaving 
streams, it is not prohibitively large. 
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Table 2: Storage simulator setup 


Disksim parameter 


storage cache line 

prefetch cache replacement policy 
storage RAID organization 

stripe unit size 

number of disks 


disk type 

disk capacity 

mean disk read seek time 
maximum disk read seek time 
disk revolutions per minute 





4 Experimental evaluation 


We evaluate the TaP technique using the Disksim 3.0 
simulator [5]. Table 2 gives the setup used for our exper- 
iments. We configured four Cheetah9LP 9GB disks as 
a RAID-5 system. The cache is divided into cache lines 
of size 8 blocks with 512 bytes per block. The cache 
size and the I/O workload are varied in our experiments. 
We use both synthetic workloads and realistic workloads. 
The synthetic workload uses several possible combina- 
tions of random and sequential streams in order to eval- 
uate the technique under different conditions. It should 
be noted that due to memory and computing constraints, 
our simulation storage setup is much smaller than real 
storage systems, so the workload is also scaled down ap- 
propriately. 


We compare the TaP technique against the CaP, AP, 
PoM, and NP techniques. The storage system’s mean re- 
sponse time and the cache’s prefetch hit rate are mea- 
sured for the various prefetch techniques. Parameters 
such as prefetching degree and prefetching trigger are set 
at similar values for each of the techniques. The prefetch- 
ing degree is set at 1 (7.e., only 1 request is prefetched), 
so prefetching is triggered upon every hit in the prefetch 
cache. The TaP table length is set at the upper limit for 
the workload (Equation 4). The memory space utilized 
by TaP in our experiments is negligible compared to the 
cache size—the maximum space used by the TaP table in 
all our experiments is 4KB. To ensure fairness, we com- 
pare the performances of the various techniques under 
similar workloads and cache sizes. Note that the cache 
size for compared techniques is set to the sum of the 
cache and table size used by TaP. Both TaP and CaP initi- 
ate prefetch under similar conditions—for TaP, prefetch 
is initiated upon the first hit in the table, and for CaP, 
prefetch is initiated when an incoming request is found to 
be contiguous to an old request stored in the read cache. 


4.1 TaP cache size manager in action 


The first experiment evaluates the performance of TaP’s 
cache size manager as the workload changes. Figure 3 
shows the result of a simulation of the TaP cache man- 
ager when the synthetic workload illustrated in Figure 2 
is used. The workload starts with 10 streams with a se- 
quentiality of 10%. These short-lived streams can be 
seen as a dense band of mostly random points from time 
0 to 10000 in Figure 2. At time 8000, 50 completely 
sequential streams arrive. These appear as almost hori- 
zontal lines from time 8000 to time about 140000 in Fig- 
ure 2. The TaP cache manager reacts to the influx of se- 
quential streams by increasing the cache size. When the 
10% sequential streams finish, the TaP cache manager 
decrements the cache size, without opposition from the 
increment module, until the optimal size of 50 is reached. 
This size is optimal because there are only 50 sequential 
streams in the workload at this point. Approximately at 
time 80000, 100 completely sequential streams are added 
to the workload which prompts the TaP cache manager to 
increment the cache size to the new optimal value of 150. 
At time 140000, the first 50 sequential streams finish. 
Again, the downward pressure meets no resistance and 
the cache size settles to the optimal value of 100. At time 
200000, 50 streams with sequentiality 70% arrive and the 
cache size is incremented to accommodate them. The 
increase is larger than 50 because more cache space is 
required to get hits on streams with lower sequentiality: 
this is because of the single unavoidable extra prefetch 
at the end of a sequential run in a partially sequential 
stream. The sequential streams that arrived at time 80000 
finish at time close to 220000 and the 50 streams with 
70% sequentiality finish a little after time 250000. Both 
of these events allow the decrement module to gradually 
decrease the cache size. The workload changes again at 
times 250000 and 280000 when 10 streams with sequen- 
tiality 90% and 20 streams with sequentiality 100% are 
added, respectively. The cache is still inflated when these 
streams arrive, and so the gradual decrease of the cache 
size continues. At time 300000, the cache stabilizes to 
a value optimal for the 90% sequential streams. When 
these end, the cache size finally decrements to the opti- 
mal value of around 20 for the last remaining 20 com- 
pletely sequential streams. Figure 4 shows that on aver- 
age, a hit rate close to the maximum achievable with the 
current workload, is maintained throughout the simula- 
tion. 


In summary, this experiment illustrates that the TaP 
cache manager is appropriately responsive to the changes 
in a non-stationary workload. The increment module, 
using the pre-hit eviction information from the table, is 
highly effective in quickly incrementing the cache size 
to a value that is optimal for the current workload. The 
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Figure 2: A visualization of the workload used for the 
TaP cache management simulation 
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Figure 3: A sample of the behavior of the TaP cache man- 
ager 


decrement module, by maintaining a downward pressure 
on the cache size, prevents cache size inflation. Together, 
the two modules force the cache size to ride close to a 
value optimal for the current workload. 


4.2 A comparison of TaP and CaP 


Figure 5 shows the results of a comparison of the TaP and 
CaP techniques on the basis of the cache size required by 
each to achieve the best possible hit rate on a given work- 
load. In this experiment, we generated a synthetic work- 
load of the following type. The workload is composed 
of a total of 50 streams, each of which arrives at an in- 
stant chosen uniformly at random in the simulation. Each 
stream in the workload is either completely sequential or 
completely random and is of a fixed finite duration much 
smaller than the length of the simulation. The number of 
completely sequential streams is varied from | to 50 (X 
axis of Figure 5), the remainder of the streams are ran- 
dom. First, the workload is run through a cache managed 
by the TaP technique with a table length of 1000 entries, 
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Figure 4: Short and long term hit rate obtained using the 
TaP cache manager 
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Figure 5: A comparison of cache sizes required by TaP 
and CaP to achieve matching hit rates as a function of the 
number of sequential streams (from 1 to 50). 


and the hit rate achieved by TaP is recorded. Next, in 
order to find the cache size at which the CaP technique 
achieves the same hit rate as TaP, a series of experiments 
are conducted using the same workload as offered to TaP. 
We define the hit rate achieved by CaP to be the same as 
TaP when the relative difference between the two rates is 
no more than 5%. 

Clearly, the cache size required by CaP to achieve the 
same hit rate as TaP is almost an order of magnitude 
larger when the number of sequential streams is small. 
This underscores the effectiveness of TaP’s table-based 
techniques in two ways. First, it shows that TaP can de- 
tect and exploit sequentiality with a small prefetch cache 
size even when the sequentiality is latent and interleaved 
in a large amount of random data. This improvement 
in detection provides a significant reduction in the re- 
sponse time for individual sequential streams, even when 
the average hit rate of the workload is arbitrarily low. 
Thus, TaP succeeds in “connecting the dots” while us- 
ing a minimal amount of cache resource. The additional 
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resource used by TaP, the table, is only a fraction (2-10 
cache blocks) of the size of the cache. Second, as a re- 
sult of the superior detection capability, the TaP cache 
manager’s table-based cache inadequacy indicator can 
accurately and promptly respond to changes in a non- 
stationary workload. 


4.3. SPC2-like workload 


SPC2 [3, 18] is a popular benchmark that simulates 
workloads generated by applications that access their 
workload sequentially. Since we do not have access to 
the official SPC2 workload generator, we generated the 
workload using SPC2 published specifications [3]. The 
SPC2 workload is an interleaved mixture of highly se- 
quential streams. Hence, all prefetched data would even- 
tually result in hits if the data remain in the cache un- 
til their corresponding I/O requests arrive. In our ex- 
perimental evaluation, we measure the mean hit rate and 
the response time as a function of some control variable 
such as the number of sequential streams or the cache 
size. However, in each experimental run, the cache size 
must be held constant for two reasons. First, the compet- 
ing algorithms (AP, PoM, CaP) require a constant cache 
size. Second, we are interested in measuring perfor- 
mance given a fixed cache size. Therefore, TaP’s dy- 
namic cache sizing function is disabled for all the ex- 
periments in the sequel. We compare the performances 
of the various techniques under similar workloads and 
cache (+ table) sizes. A side-effect of turning off the 
prefetch cache sizing function is that the replaceFlag 
has no impact. That is, when a prefetch request is thrown 
out of the prefetch cache by the replacement scheme, its 
address is not put in the TaP table. 

In our experiments, the number of streams is var- 
ied from 1 to 500. Depending on the cache size and 
prefetching technique, some of the prefetched data may 
get thrown out before they are used. PoM and NP per- 
form far worse than the other techniques for obvious rea- 
sons, so below we analyze the results for TaP, CaP, and 
AP. From Figure 6 (a) one can see that when there is suf- 
ficient cache space to store at least one request from each 
of the streams, the cache hit rate is close to 1 for AP, TaP, 
and CaP (while PoM has a hit rate of 0.5 and NP has a 
hit rate of 0). As the number of sequential streams in- 
creases (beyond 40), the cache is no longer large enough 
to hold data from all the streams. Therefore, the hit rate 
gradually decreases. 

We first compare the TaP with the CaP technique as 
the number of streams increases. TaP performs better 
than CaP since the small cache size makes it difficult for 
CaP to identify sequential streams. As a result, the total 
number of prefetches for CaP are far fewer than for TaP 
as shown in Figure 6 (c). We define the useful prefetch 


ratio as the total number of prefetched requests that re- 
sult in hits divided by the total number of prefetched 
requests. CaP stores random data for sequentiality de- 
tection thereby increasing the probability that prefetched 
data are thrown out before being used. Therefore, CaP 
has a lower useful prefetch ratio than TaP as shown in 
Figure 6 (d). Overall, TaP has a higher hit rate and a 
lower response time (Figure 6 (a) and (b)) than CaP. 

We now compare the TaP and the AP techniques. TaP 
and AP perform similarly when the cache size is large 
enough to store data from all the streams. As the num- 
ber of streams increases, the performance of AP is worse 
than that of TaP (Figure 6 (a) and (b)), and the reason can 
be seen by studying Figure 6 (c) and (d). As the number 
of streams increases relative to the cache size, AP contin- 
ues to prefetch more than TaP. When a prefetched request 
is thrown out by the replacement scheme, TaP treats the 
next request from this stream as a random request and 
does not prefetch. (The address of the replaced request is 
not inserted into the TaP table since the cache size is not 
dynamically increased in this experimental evaluation.) 
AP prefetches on hits/misses while TaP only prefetches 
on hits. When the cache is too small for the workload, 
AP’s useful prefetch ratio is much smaller than TaP’s 
useful ratio, and as a result AP performs worse than TaP. 
The comparison between AP and TaP shows the negative 
impact of prefetching for this highly sequential workload 
when the cache size is too small to hold data from all the 
sequential streams. Figure 7 underscores this point: here, 
the cache size is very small. The performance of AP is 
comparable to CaP up to a certain point, but as the num- 
ber of streams continues to increase, the performance 
of AP becomes worse than NP. Thus, for really small 
caches, never prefetch is better than always prefetch even 
when all the streams are highly sequential. TaP outper- 
forms all the techniques evaluated for this cache size and 
workload. The mean response time for TaP is 20% lower 
than that of the other techniques. 


4.4 Mix of 100% sequential streams and 
100% random streams 


In this set of experiments, a synthetic workload is used. 
The cache size and the total number of streams is fixed. 
Figure 8 shows the performance of the various tech- 
niques as the number of sequential streams is increased. 
The hit rate of all techniques (except NP) increases as 
the number of sequential streams increases. TaP con- 
sistently performs better than the other techniques and 
shows more improvement than the other techniques as 
the number of sequential streams increases. CaP per- 
forms worse that TaP, AP, and PoM as the number of 
sequential streams increases since CaP’s sequential de- 
tection module is inefficient for this workload. AP and 
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Figure 6: Performance of prefetching techniques with a cache of 4MB, table of 4KB, and the SPC2-like workload. 
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Figure 7: Performance of prefetching techniques with a cache of 240KB, table less than 0.8KB, and the SPC2-like 
workload. 
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Figure 8: Performance of prefetching techniques with a cache of 4MB, table of 4KB, on a workload consisting of 300 
streams of which m (X axis) are completely sequential and all others are completely random. 


PoM have higher response time than NP when there are 
few sequential streams, but this changes as the fraction 
of sequential streams increases. 


4.5 Varying cache sizes 


This set of experiments demonstrates the efficient use 
of cache space by the TaP technique. In the first set of 
experiments (Figure 9), the workload is fixed at 20 ran- 
dom streams and 60 sequential streams. Regardless of 
the cache size, TaP consistently performs better than the 
other techniques because of TaP’s efficient sequentiality 
detection module. In most cases, TaP uses less than half 
the cache space that CaP uses to get the same perfor- 
mance. For example, Figure 9 (b) shows that in order 
to keep response time under 4ms, TaP needs only 2MB 
while CaP and AP need more than 4MB . (PoM and NP 
are never able to achieve a response time of 4ms in this 
set of experiments.) 

In the second set of experiments (Figure 10), the work- 
load is fixed at 60 random streams and 20 sequential 
streams (i.e., the number of sequential streams is de- 
creased making the workload more random). With just 
25% of the workload consisting of sequential streams, 
TaP is still able to detect the small degree of sequential 
streams with very small cache sizes. Both AP and CaP 
perform poorly for different reasons: AP’s failure results 
from prefetching both random and sequential stream data 
into a small cache, so prefetched data from sequential 
streams get thrown out before they result in hits. CaP’s 
failure results from its dependence on the cache size for 
sequentiality detection; the small cache fills quickly with 
random data, so sequential stream data are thrown out 
before they can be used for sequentiality detection. The 
efficient use of the cache by TaP is highlighted by this ex- 
periment. For example, when the prefetch cache is about 


1MB, TaP’s hit rate is about 4 times higher than all other 
techniques; and to achieve a response time of 6ms, TaP 
uses only | MB while CaP uses 4MB. 


4.6 SPCl1-like-read workload 


SPC1 [2, 22, 30] is a popular benchmark that simulates 
workloads generated by business applications. Since we 
do not have access to the official SPC1 workload genera- 
tor, we use a freely available alternative SPC1 workload 
generator [14]. We modified the workload by ignoring 
all write requests. Thus, the final workload is a SPC1- 
like-read workload. The number of Business Scaling 
Units (BSUs) roughly corresponds to the number of users 
generating the workload [14]. Therefore, the number of 
BSUs roughly corresponds to the number of workload 
streams. 

We fix the cache size and then study the effect of in- 
creasing the number of BSUs. Figure 11 shows that the 
hit rate of the cache is small even with 1 BSU (hit rate 
< 0.3). This implies that the SPC1 workload has low de- 
gree of sequentiality. As the number of BSUs increase, 
the hit rate of all the prefetching strategies decreases. 
This implies that the cache is too small and that the de- 
gree of sequentiality per stream is low. Even for a work- 
load with such low sequentiality, TaP gives the best hit 
rate and the lowest response time. 


5 Conclusion 


The TaP technique belongs to the class of Prefetch-on- 
Hit (PoH) techniques. Unlike existing PoH techniques 
that use the read cache to detect sequential streams in the 
I/O workload, the TaP technique uses a table to detect 
sequential streams. The use of a table by TaP ensures 
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Figure 9: Impact of the cache size on the performance of prefetching techniques, total 80 streams, 60 completely 
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Figure 10: Impact of the cache size on the performance of prefetching techniques, total 80 streams, 20 completely 
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Figure 11: Performance of prefetching techniques as the number of BSUs (streams) in the SPC-1 workload is varied 
with cache size of 240KB 
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that a longer history of request access patterns can be 
tracked by the sequential detection module. This feature 
is very useful since I/O workloads consist of interleaved 
requests from various applications. 

A unique feature of TaP is that the prefetch cache size 
is adjusted dynamically based on cache usage informa- 
tion from the TaP table. When the I/O workload has 
few sequential streams, the prefetch cache size is de- 
creased and vice-versa. Our evaluation shows that for 
most workloads, TaP performs better than the other tech- 
niques for the smallest sized prefetch cache. TaP is su- 
perior to cache based PoH (CaP) techniques when the 
workload intensity is high and there is a mixture of se- 
quential, partly sequential, and random workloads. At 
this point, the cache and disks are heavily utilized. The 
CaP technique wastes valuable cache space storing old 
data for sequential stream detection, particularly when 
the re-reference rate is low, as is often the case. 

As future work, we plan to develop an integrated table- 
based technique that extracts both re-reference and se- 
quential stream information from the I/O workload. Cur- 
rently, re-reference data are detected when old I/O re- 
quest data in the cache are hit. Prior studies have shown 
that most of the I/O workload is not re-referenced. How- 
ever, a small fraction of the I/O workload gets many re- 
reference hits [33, 40]. The use of a table shows promise 
in detecting this small fraction of highly re-referenced 
data and managing the size of the re-reference cache. 
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Abstract 


The RAID-6 specification calls for a storage system with 
multiple storage devices to tolerate the failure of any two 
devices. Numerous erasure coding techniques have been 
developed that can implement RAID-6; however, each 
has limitations. In this paper, we describe a new class of 
RAID-6 codes called the Liberation Codes. These codes 
encode, update and decode either optimally or close to 
optimally. Their modification overhead is lower than all 
other RAID-6 codes, and their encoding performance is 
often better as well. We provide an exact specification of 
the Liberation Codes and assess their performance in re- 
lation to other RAID-6 coding techniques. In the process, 
we describe an algorithm called bit matrix scheduling, 
which improves the performance of decoding drastically. 
Finally, we present a freely available library which facil- 
itates the use of Liberation Codes in RAID-6 sytems. 


1 Introduction 


As storage systems have grown in size and complex- 
ity, applications of RAID-6 fault-tolerance have become 
more pervasive. RAID-6 is a specification for storage 
systems composed of multiple storage devices to tolerate 
the failure of any two devices. In recent years, RAID-6 
has become important when a failure of one disk drive 
occurs in tandem with the latent failure of a block on a 
second drive [9]. On a standard RAID-5 system, this 
combination of failures leads to permanent data loss. 
Hence, storage system designers have started turning to 
RAID-6. 

Unlike RAID-1 through RAID-5, which detail exact 
techniques for storing and encoding data to survive sin- 
gle disk failures, RAID-6 is merely a specification. The 
exact technique for storage and encoding is up to the im- 
plementor. Various techniques for implementing RAID- 
6 have been developed and are based on erasure codes 
such as Reed-Solomon coding [2, 26], EVENODD cod- 


ing [3] and RDP coding [9]. However, all of these tech- 
niques have limitations — there is no one de facto stan- 
dard for RAID-6 coding. 

This paper offers an alternative coding technique for 
implementing RAID-6. We term the technique The 
RAID-6 Liberation Codes, as they give storage systems 
builders a way to implement RAID-6 that frees them 
from problems of other implementation techniques. We 
give a complete description of how to encode, modify 
and decode RAID-6 systems using the Liberation Codes. 
We also detail their performance characteristics and com- 
pare them to existing codes. 

The significance of the Liberation Codes is that they 
provide performance that is optimal, or nearly optimal in 
all phases of coding. They outperform all other RAID-6 
codes in terms of modification overhead, and in many 
cases in encoding performance as well. We provide 
a freely available library that implements the various 
pieces of Liberation Coding. As such, we anticipate 
that they will become very popular with implementors 
of RAID-6 systems. 


2 RAID-6 Specification and Current Im- 
plementations 


RAID-6 is a specification for storage systems with k + 2 
nodes to tolerate the failure of any two nodes. Logically, 
a typical RAID-6 system appears as depicted in Figure 1. 
There are k + 2 storage nodes, each of which holds B 
bytes, partitioned into & data nodes, Do,...Dx—1, and 
two coding nodes P and Q. The entire system can 
store kB bytes of data, which are stored in the data 
nodes. The remaining 2. bytes of the system reside in 
nodes P and @ and are calculated from the data bytes. 
The calculations are made so that if any two of the k + 2 
nodes fail, the data may be recovered from the surviving 
nodes. 

Actual implementations optimize this logical configu- 
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Figure 1: Logical overview of a RAID-6 system. 


ration by setting B to be smaller than each disk’s capac- 
ity, and then rotating the identity of the data and coding 
devices every B bytes. This helps remove hot spots in 
the system in a manner similar to RAID-5 systems. A 
pictoral example of this is in Figure 2. For simplicity, in 
the remainder of this paper we assume that each storage 
node contains exactly B bytes as in Figure | since the ex- 
trapolation to systems as in Figure 2 is straightforward. 


aie, 


B bytes { 








Sa 


Figure 2: In actual implementations, the identities of the 
data and coding nodes rotate every B bytes. This helps 
to alleviate hot spots on the various drives. 


The P device in RAID-6 is calculated to be the parity 
of the data devices. In this way, RAID-6 systems extrap- 
olate naturally from RAID-5 systems by simply adding 
a Q drive. It also means that the sole challenge in design- 
ing a RAID-6 coding methodology lies in the definition 
of the Q drive. This definition must result in a maximum 
distance separable (MDS) code, which means that the Q 
drive cannot hold more than B bytes, and the original 
data must be restored following the failure of any two of 
the & + 2 devices. 

There are several criteria that a storage system de- 
signer must evaluate when selecting an erasure coding 
technique for a RAID-6 system: 


e Encoding performance is the speed of calculating P 
and Q from Do... Dr_1. 


e Modification performance is the speed of recomput- 
ing relevant parts of P and Q when one of the D;’s 
is modified. 


e Decoding performance is the speed of recalculating 
lost data or coding information following one or two 
failures. 


e Ease of Implementation is the complexity of the 
technique. 


e Cost of Implementation pertains to licensing issues, 
as many erasure coding techniques are patented. 


Below, we detail current techniques for implementing 
RAID-6. 

Reed-Solomon Coding [26] is a very powerful 
general-purpose coding technique. It involves breaking 
up the data on each device into w-bit words, and then 
having the 2-th word on the Q device be calculated from 
the 7-th word on each data device using a special kind 
of arithmetic called Galois Field arithmetic (GF(2”)). 
Galois Field addition is equivalent to the XOR opera- 
tion; multiplication is much more difficult and requires 
one of a variety of techniques for implementation. As 
such, Reed-Solomon Coding is expensive compared to 
the other techniques. Reed-Solomon Coding is described 
in every text on coding theory [18, 19, 20, 27] and has tu- 
torial instructions written explicitly for storage systems 
designers [21, 24]. 

Reed-Solomon Coding for RAID-6: Recently, An- 
vin has described a clever optimization to Reed-Solomon 
encoding for RAID-6 [2], based on the observation that 
multiplication by two may be implemented very quickly 
when w is a power of two. This optimization speeds up 
the performance of Reed-Solomon encoding. It does not 
apply to modification or decoding. 

Parity Array coding applies a different method- 
ology which is based solely on XOR _ operations. 
It works logically on groups of w bits from each 
data and coding device. The data bits of de- 
vice D, are labeled dio, ..., di,w—1, and the coding bits 
are po,---,Pw—1 and qo,..-,@w—1 for the P and Q de- 
vices respectively. The p bits are calculated to be the 
parity of their respective data bits: 


pj =do,j Odi ®...B dx_-1,;- 


The gq bits are defined to be the parity of some other col- 
lection of the data bits, and this definition is what dif- 
ferentiates one parity array code from another. A parity 
array system for k = 5 and w = 4is depicted in Figure 3. 

Obviously, to be efficient from an implementation 
standpoint, parity array codes do not work on single bits, 
but instead on w groups of bytes per RAID-6 block. In 
this way, we are not performing XORs on bits, but on 
machine words, which is very efficient. Thus the block 
size B defined above is restricted to be a multiple of w 
and the machine’s word size. 

Cauchy Reed-Solomon Coding is a technique that 
converts a standard Reed-Solomon code in GF'(2”) to 
a parity array code which works on groups of w bits [6]. 
This has been shown to reduce the overhead of encoding 
and decoding [25], but not to the degree of the codes that 
we describe next. 
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Data Devices 





Figure 3: An example Parity Array code with k = 5 
and w = 4. Logically, each element is a bit, but for 
efficient implementations, each element is a fixed-size 
group of words. Since there are w groups per device, the 
block size B for the code must be a multiple of w. 


EVENODD coding departs from the realm of Reed- 
Solomon coding by defining the gq; bits from diagonal 
partitions of the data bits [3]. We do not provide an exact 
specification, but to give a flavor, we show the EVEN- 
ODD code for k = 5 and w = 4 in Figure 4 (since the P 
device is parity, we do not picture it). The value S' is an 
intermediate value used to calculate each q;. 





Figure 4: EVENODD coding with & = 5 and w = 4. 
The P device is not shown, as it is the parity of the data 
devices. 


The parameter w must be selected such that w+1 > k 
and w+ 1 is a prime number. Although this gives storage 
designers a variety of w to choose from for a given value 
of k, smaller w are more efficient than larger w. 

EVENODD coding performs significantly better than 
all variants of Reed-Solomon coding. Its encoding per- 
formance is roughly k — 4 XOR operations per coding 
word. Optimal encoding is equal to & — 1 XOR oper- 
ations per coding word [4, 29]. Its modification perfor- 
mance is roughly three coding words per modified data 
word. Optimal is two. Finally, its decoding performance 
is roughly k XOR operations per failed word. As with 
encoding, optimal decoding performance is k — 1 XOR 
operations per failed word. Thus, EVENODD coding 


achieves performance very close to optimal for both en- 
coding and decoding. EVENODD coding was patented 
in 1996 [5]. 

RDP Coding is a parity array coding technique that 
is very similar to EVENODD coding, but improves upon 
it in several ways [9]. As with EVENODD coding, the 
number of bits per device, w, must be such that w + 1 
is prime; however w + 1 must be strictly greater than k 
rather than > k. RDP calculates the bits of the Q de- 
vice from both the data and parity bits, and in so doing 
achieves better performance. We show the RDP code 
for k = 4 and w = 4 in Figure 5. 





Figure 5: RDP coding with k = 4and w = 4. As always, 
the p; bits are the parity of the d;_; bits. 


When w = k or w = k + 1, RDP achieves optimal 
performance in both encoding and decoding. When w > 
k++ 2, RDP still outperforms EVENODD coding and de- 
coding, but it is not optimal. Like EVENODD coding, 
RDP coding modifies roughly three coding bits per mod- 
ified data bit. RDP coding was patented in 2007 [10]. 

There are other very powerful erasure coding tech- 
niques that have been defined for storage systems. We 
do not address them in detail because they do not ap- 
ply to RAID-6 systems as defined above. However, we 
mention them briefly. The X-Code [29] is an extremely 
elegant erasure code for two-disk systems that encodes, 
decodes and updates optimally. However, it is a vertical 
code that requires each device to hold two coding words 
for every k data words. It does not fit the RAID-6 speci- 
fication of having coding devices P and Q, where P is a 
simple parity device. 

The STAR code [17] and Feng’s codes [11, 12] de- 
fine encoding methodologies for more than two failures. 
Both boil down to EVENODD coding when applied to 
RAID-6 scenarios. There are other codes [13, 14, 15, 28] 
that tolerate multiple failures, but are not MDS, and 
hence cannot be used for RAID-6. 


2.1 Why Do We Need Another Code? 


Simply put, Reed-Solomon Coding is slow, and the par- 
ity array coding techniques exhibit suboptimal modifica- 
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tion performance and are patented. While patents should 
not have relevance to academic research papers, they do 
have a profound impact on those who implement storage 
systems and are the main reason why RAID-6 systems 
are still being implemented with Reed-Solomon coding. 
As such, alternative coding techniques that exhibit near- 
optimal performance are quite important. 

Regardless of the patent issue, the Liberation codes 
have many properties that make them an attractive alter- 
native to other RAID-6 techniques: 


e They are parity array codes whose encoding perfor- 
mance is close to optimal. For all values of k, they 
outperform EVENODD encoding, and for some 
values of k, they even outperform RDP encoding. 
Thus, for many values of k, they represent the best 
known RAID-6 codes. 


e To build flexible RAID-6 systems, it is often ad- 
vantageous to allow k to grow and shrink dynam- 
ically within limits. For the parity array codes (in- 
cluding Liberation codes), this means employing a 
fixed value of w in all cases that can accomodate the 
largest possible value of k. EVENODD and RDP 
coding systems will work in this way, but their per- 
formance suffers when k shrinks, because they can- 
not compensate by decreasing w as well. In con- 
trast, Liberation codes improve as w grows, and 
thus exhibit better performance in systems where k 
varies beneath a threshhold value. 


e Their modification performance is very close to 
the optimal value of two updated coding bits per 
modified data bit. This is an improvement on the 
other coding techniques, and it can be shown that it 
achieves the lower bound for all RAID-6 codes. 


e The decoding performance is within 15% of opti- 
mal. 


e Their implementation is freely available. 


We describe the codes and analyze their performance 
below. 


3 Liberation Code Description 


Liberation coding and decoding are based on a bit 
matrix-vector product very similar to the those used 
in Reed-Solomon coding [18, 20] and Cauchy Reed- 
Solomon coding [6]. This product precisely defines 
how encoding and modification are performed. De- 
coding is more complex and to proceed efficiently, we 
must augment the bit matrix-vector product with the 
notion of “bit matrix scheduling.” We first describe 
the general methodology of bit matrix coding and then 


define the Liberation Codes and discuss their encod- 
ing/modification performance. We then describe decod- 
ing, and how its performance may be improved by bit 
matrix scheduling. We compare the Liberation Codes to 
the other RAID-6 codes in Section 4. 


3.1 Bit Matrix Coding Overview 


Bit matrix coding is a parity array coding technique first 
employed in Cauchy Reed-Solomon coding [6]. In gen- 
eral, there are k data devices and m coding devices, 
each of which holds exactly w bits. The system uses 
aw(k +m) x wk matrix over GF'(2) to perform encod- 
ing. This means that every element of the matrix is either 
zero or one, and arithmetic is equivalent to arithmetic 
modulo two. The matrix is called a binary distribution 
matrix, or BDM. The state of a bit matrix coding sys- 
tem is described by the matrix-vector product depicted 
in Figure 6. 


k (wx w) bit matrices 


w element bit vectors 





g Dy 
~ 
= 
. D, D, 
- D, = D1 
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Binary Distribution Matrix Data + 
Coding 


Figure 6: An example bit matrix coding system. 


The BDM has a specific format. Its first wk rows com- 
pose a wk x wk identity matrix, pictured in Figure 6 as 
ak x k matrix whose elements are each w x w bit ma- 
trices. The next mw rows are composed of mk matrices, 
each of which is a w x w bit matrix X;,;. 

We multiply the BDM by a vector composed of the wh 
bits of data. We depict that in Figure 6 as k bit vec- 
tors with w elements each. The product vector contains 
the (&K + m)w bits of the entire system. The first wk 
elements are equal to the data vector, and the last wm 
elements contain the coding bits, held in the m coding 
devices. 
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Note that each device corresponds to a row of w x w 
matrices in the BDM, and that each bit of each device 
corresponds to one of the w(k + m) rows of the BDM. 
The act of encoding is to calculate each bit of each C; as 
the dot product of that bit’s row in the BDM and the data. 
Since each element of the system is a bit, this dot product 
may be calculated as the XOR of each data bit that has a 
one in the coding bit’s row. Therefore, the performance 
of encoding is directly related to the number of ones in 
the BDM. 

To decode, suppose some of the devices fail. As long 
as there are & surviving devices, we decode by creating 
anew wk x wk matrix BDM’ from the wk rows cor- 
responding to k of the surviving devices. The product 
of that matrix and the original data is equal to these k 
surviving devices. To decode, we therefore invert BDM’ 
and multiply it by the survivors — that allows us to cal- 
culate any lost data. Once we have the data, we may use 
the original BDM to calculate any lost coding devices. 

For a coding system to be MDS, it must tolerate the 
loss of any m devices. Therefore, every possible BDM’ 
matrix must be invertible. This is done in Cauchy Reed- 
Solomon coding by creating each X;,; from a Cauchy 
matrix in GF'(2™) [6]. However, these do not perform 
optimally. It is an open question how to create optimally 
performing bit matrices in general. 

Since the first wk rows of the BDM compose an iden- 
tity matrix, we may precisely specify a BDM with a Cod- 
ing Distribution Matrix (CDM) composed of the last wm 
rows of the BDM. It is these rows that define how the 
coding devices are calculated. (In coding theory, the 
CDM composes the leftmost wk columns of the parity 
check matrix). 


3.2 RAID-6 Bit Matrix Encoding 


When this methodology is applied to RAID-6, the BDM 
is much more restricted. First, m = 2, and the two cod- 
ing devices are named P = Co and Q = C\. Since 
the P device must be the parity of the data devices, each 
matrix Xo; is equal to a w X w identity matrix. Thus, 
the only degree of freedom is in the definition of the X1 ; 
matrices that encode the @ device. For simplicity of no- 
tation, we remove the first subscript and call these ma- 
trices Xo,...,Xz~-1. A RAID-6 system is depicted in 
Figure 7 for k = 4 and w = 4. 

To calculate the contents of a coding bit, we sim- 
ply look at the bit’s row of the CDM and calculate the 
XOR of each data bit that has a one in its correspond- 
ing column. For example, in Figure 7, it is easy to see 
that po = doo B d1,0 doo G d3,0. 

When a data bit is modified, we observe that each data 
bit d;,; corresponds to column wi + 7 in the CDM. Each 
coding bit whose row contains a one in that column must 
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Figure 7: Bit matrix representation of RAID-6 coding 
when k = 4 and w = 4. 


be updated with the XOR of the data bit’s old and new 
values. 

Therefore, to employ bit matrices for RAID-6, we are 
faced with a challenge to define the X; matrices so that 
they have a minimal number of ones, yet remain MDS. A 
small number of ones is important for fast encoding and 
updating. We shall see the impact on decoding later in 
the paper. 
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(c) Cauchy Reed-Solomon coding. 





Figure 8: The X; matrices defining the BDM’s for vari- 
ous RAID-6 coding techniques, /| = 6 and w = 6. 


It is an interesting aside that any RAID-6 code based 
on XOR operations may be defined with a bit matrix. To 
demonstrate, we include the X; for EVENODD, RDP 
and Cauchy Reed-Solomon coding when k = 6 and w = 
6 in Figure 8. It is a simple matter to verify that each of 
these defines an MDS code. 

There are 61 ones in the EVENODD matrices, 60 in 
the RDP matrices and 46 in the Cauchy Reed-Solomon 
matrices. Thus, were one to encode with the bit matri- 
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ces, the Cauchy Reed-Solomon coding matrices would 
be the fastest, which would seem to contradict the fact 
that RDP encodes optimally. We explore this more fully 
in Section 3.4 below, where we demonstrate how to im- 
prove the performance of bit matrix encoding so that it 
does not rely solely on the number of ones in the matrix. 

The performance of updating, however, is directly re- 
lated to the number of ones in each column, and there 
is no way to optimize that further. The fact that EVEN- 
ODD and RDP coding update must update roughly three 
coding bits per data bit is reflected in their CDM’s, which 
have an average of ee = 2.69 and a = 2.67 ones 
per column respectively (we add 36 ones for the identity 
matrices that encode the P device). The Cauchy Reed- 
Solomon CDM requires only 2.31 modifications per data 
bit. 


3.3 Liberation Code Specification 


We now define the Liberation codes. As with EVEN- 
ODD and RDP coding, the value of w is restricted and 
depends on k. In particular, w must be a prime num- 
ber > k and > 2. To specify the X; matrices, we use two 
pieces of notation: 


e We define J“; to be the w x w identity matrix 
whose columns have been rotated to the right by 7 
columns. Note that [” = [%, 


e We define O;"; to be a w x w matrix where every el- 
ement is zero, except for the element in row (¢ mod 
w) and column (j mod w), which equals one. 


The Liberation codes are defined as follows: 





e Xp= 1". 

e For0<i<k, X; = 1%; + Of 45-1, where y = 
wed) An aon ane ee speciienon is 
that y= 
is even. 


Figure 9 shows the X; matrices for the Liberation 
Code when &} = 7 and w = 7. It may be proven that 
for all prime w > 2, the Liberation Code for & < w is an 
MDS code. The complete proof is beyond the scope of 
this paper, and is instead in an accompanying technical 
report [23]. We provide a sketch of the proof at the end 
of this paper in Section 7. 

For any given values of k and w, the X; matrices have 
a total of kw + k& — 1 ones. Add this to the kw ones 
for device P’s matrices, and that makes 2kw + k — 1 
ones in the CDM. If a coding bit’s row of the CDM has o 
ones, it takes (o — 1) XORs to encode that bit from the 
data bits. Therefore, each coding bit requires an average 
of 2hwth—ta2w — k—1+ 4+ XORs. Optimal is k— 1. 
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Figure 9: The X; matrices for the Liberation Code 
when k& = 7 and w = 7. 




























































































The average ones pet column of the CDM 
S 2kwt kt) 2+ a , which is roughly two. 
Opumal’ is two. Thus, the Liberation codes achieve near 
optimal performance for both encoding and modifica- 
tion. We explore the notion of optimality in terms of the 
number of ones in an MDS RAID-6 CDM in Section 6 
below. There we will show that the Liberation Codes 
achieve the lower bound on number of ones in a matrix. 


3.4 Bit Matrix Scheduling for Decoding 


To motivate the need for bit matrix scheduling, consider 
an example when k = 5 and w = 5. We encode using the 
Liberation code, and devices Do and D, fail. To decode, 
we create BDM’ by deleting the top 10 rows of the BDM 
and inverting it. The first 10 rows of this inverted matrix 
allow us to recalculate Dp and D; from the surviving 
devices. This is depicted in Figure 10. 


























D; 
D; 
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* D, = 
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Figure 10: Decoding Dp and D, from the Liberation 
Codes when & = 5 and w = 5. 


Calculating the ten dot products in the straightforward 
way takes 124 XORs, since there are 134 ones in the ma- 
trix. Optimal decoding would take 40 XORs. Now, con- 
sider rows 0 and 5 of the matrix which are used to calcu- 
late doo and dj 9 respectively. Row 0 has 16 ones, and 
row 5 has 14 ones, which means that doo and dj,9 may 
be calculated with 28 XORs in the straightforward man- 
ner. However, there are 13 columns in which both rows 
have ones. Therefore, suppose we first calculate do, 
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which takes 13 XORs, and then calculate doo using the 
equation: 


doo = d1,0 ® d2,9 B d3,0 © dao © Po. 


This only takes four additional XOR operations, lower- 
ing the total for the two bits from 28 XORs to 17. 

This observation leads us to a simple algorithm which 
we call bit matrix scheduling, for performing a collec- 
tion of dot products in a bit matrix-vector product more 
efficiently than simply performing each dot product in- 
dependently. To describe the algorithm, we use the fol- 
lowing assumptions and notation: 


e We are multiplying matrix M by vector V to calcu- 
late the product vector U. All elements are bits and 
arithmetic is in GF'(2). 


Matrix M has r rows and c columns. The element in 
row i, column j is denoted Mi, j]. Vector V has c 
elements denoted V[0],...,V[c — 1], and vector p 
has r elements denoted U[0],...,U[r — 1]. 


e We denote row 7 of M as M,;. 


e From|] is a vector of r integers, each initialized to 
-1. 


e Ones|] is a vector of r integers, initialized so that 
Ones|#] equals the number of ones in row 7 of the 
matrix. 


e Sum(i,7) is a c-element bit vector that equals the 
sum (in G'F(2)) of M; and M;. 


e Notdone is a set of integers initialized to contain 
all values in [0..r — 1]. 


The algorithm proceeds in r steps. Each step performs 
the following operations: 


1. Select i such that 1 € Notdone and Ones|i] is min- 
imized. Break ties arbitrarily. 


2. If From[i] equals -1, then U[#] is calculated to 
be the XOR of all V[j] such that M[i,7] = 1. 
If From|j] does not equal -1, then U[?] is calcu- 
lated as the XOR of U[F'rom|i]] and all V[j] such 
that M/i, j] + M[Fromli], 7] = 1. 


3. Remove i from Notdone. 


4. For all 7 € Notdone, calculate x to be one plus the 
number of ones in Sum/(i, 7). If 7 < Ones{j], then 
set Ones|j] to x, and From|j] to i. 


Thus, if it is more efficient to calculate the product ele- 
ment from another product element than from the origi- 
nal vector, this algorithm makes that happen. When the 
algorithm operates on the example in Figure 10, it ends 
up with the following schedule: 


Calculate d,,3: 7 XORs. 

Calculate do,3 from d;,3: 4 XORs. 
Calculate d,,4 from do,3: 5 XORs. 
Calculate do,4 from d;,4: 4 XORs. 
Calculate dj ,9 from do,4: 5 XORs. 
Calculate doo from d;,1: 4 XORs. 
Calculate d;,, from doo: 4 XORs. 
Calculate do,; from d;,1: 4 XORs. 
Calculate dj,2 from do,1: 5 XORs. 
Calculate do,2 from d;,2: 4 XORs. 


This is a total of 46 XORs, as opposed to 124 without 
scheduling. An optimal algorithm would decode with 40 
XORs. 

We note that this algorithm does not always yield an 
optimal schedule of operations. For example, one can 
encode using the matrix in Figure 8(a) (EVENODD cod- 
ing with /& = 6, w = 6) with exactly 41 XOR operations 
by first calculating S = dy,5 © do4 @ d3,3 ® dag © ds51 
and using S in each dot product. When the bit scheduling 
algorithm is applied to that matrix, however, it is unable 
to discover this optimization, and in fact yields no im- 
provements in encoding: the dot products take 55 XORs. 

However, for decoding with the Liberation Codes, this 
algorithm improves performance greatly. As an inter- 
esting aside, the algorithm derives the optimal schedule 
for both encoding and decoding using the bit matrix ver- 
sions of RDP codes, and it improves the performance of 
both encoding and decoding with Cauchy Reed-Solomon 
coding. It is an open question to come up with an effi- 
cient algorithm that produces optimal schedules for all 
bit matrix-vector products. 


3.5 Caching Schedules 


The algorithm for bit matrix scheduling, like the inver- 
sion of the BDM’ matrix, is O(w?). Since w is likely to 
be relatively small in a RAID-6 system, and since encod- 
ing and decoding both involve XORs of O(w”) distinct 
elements, the inversion and bit scheduling should not add 
much time to performance of either operation. However, 
since the total possible number of schedules is bounded 
by (St?) it is completely plausible to precalculate each 
of the (e) schedules and cache them for faster encod- 
ing and decoding. 


4 Performance 


We have implemented encoding, modification and de- 
coding using all the techniques described in this paper. 
In all the graphs below, the numbers were generated by 
instrumenting the implementation and counting the XOR 
operations. When there is a closed-form expression for a 
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metric (e.g., encoding with RDP, EVENODD, or Liber- 
ation codes), we corroborated our numbers with the ex- 
pression to make sure that they matched. 


4.1 Performance of Encoding 


We measure the performance of encoding as the average 
number of XOR operations required per coding word. 
This includes encoding both the P and Q devices. Since 
optimal encoding is k — 1 XORs per coding word, we 
can normalize by dividing the number of XORs per cod- 
ing word by & — 1 to achieve the overhead of the code: 
the factor of encoding performance worse than optimal 
performance. Thus, low values are desirable, the optimal 
value being one. These values are presented in Figure 11. 


— 
NX 
oO 


— RDP 
—— EVENODD 





---- Liberation w=7 
----- Liberation w=17 
----= Liberation w=31 
----- Liberation w=101 


---- Cauchy w=10 
---Cauchy w=18 
= = Cauchy w=31 


Overhead factor over optimal 


Figure 11: Encoding performance of various XOR-based 
RAID-6 techniques. Optimal encoding is k—1 XORs per 
coding word. 


RDP encoding achieves optimality when k+1 and &+ 
2 are prime numbers. Otherwise, the code is shortened 
by assuming that there are data devices that hold noth- 
ing but zeros [9]. As the code is asymmetric, the best 
performance is achieved by assuming that the first w — k 
devices are zero devices. This is as opposed to EVEN- 
ODD coding, which performs best when the last w — k 
devices are zero devices. With both RDP and EVEN- 
ODD coding, w is a function of /, as smaller w perform 
better than larger w. 

With Liberation codes, this is not the case — larger w 
perform better than smaller w. For that reason, we plot 
four values of w in Figure 11. The lines are flat, because 
the number of XORs per coding word (from Section 3.3) 
is equal tok —1+ ct, and therefore their factor over 
optimal is 1 + x: As such, the codes are asymptoti- 
cally optimal as w — oo. As a practical matter though, 
smaller w require the coding engine to store fewer blocks 
of data in memory, and may perform better than larger w 
due to memory and caching effects. The selection of a 
good w in Liberation Coding thus involves a tradeoff be- 


tween the fewer XORs required by large w and the re- 
duced memory consumption of small w. 


The performance of EVENODD encoding is 
roughly k — 4, which is worse than both RDP and 
Liberation encoding except when k = w in Liberation 
Coding and the two perform equally. 


The Cauchy Reed-Solomon codes for various w 
are also included in the graph. Like Liberation 
Codes, Cauchy Reed-Solomon codes perform better with 
larger w than with smaller w. However, unlike the other 
codes, their performance relative to optimal worsens as k 
grows. It is interesting to note that they outperform 
EVENODD coding for small k. Since their performance 
is so much worse than the others, we omit them in sub- 
sequent graphs. 


1.20 


---» RDP, w=16 
----- RDP, w=30 


—EVENODD w=16 
---. EVENODD w=30 
PSN a a Liberation w=17 
--- Liberation w=31 
1.00 


Overhead: factor over optimal 





Figure 12: Encoding performance of RDP, EVENODD 
and Liberation codes when w is fixed. 


One of the attractive features of these XOR codes is 
that if w is chosen to be large enough, then the same 
code can support any &} < w devices. Adding or sub- 
tracting devices only involves modification to coding de- 
vices P and Q, and does not require re-encoding the en- 
tire system as, for example, the X-Code would [29]. For 
that reason, Figure 12 shows the performance of RDP, 
EVENODD and Liberation encoding when w is fixed. 
Since RDP and EVENODD coding require w + 1 to be 
prime, and Liberation coding requires w to be prime, we 
cannot compare the same values of w, but values that 
are similar and that can support nearly the same number 
of data devices. Although RDP outperforms the Liber- 
ation codes for larger k, for smaller k, the Liberation 
codes perform better. Moreover, their performance rel- 
ative to optimal is fixed for all k, which may ease the act 
of scheduling coding operations in a distributed storage 
system. 
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4.2 Performance of Modification 


Figure 13 shows the average number of coding bits that 
must be modified when a data bit is updated. With 
both EVENODD and RDP coding, this number increases 
with w, reaching a limit of three as w grows. With Liber- 
ation codes, the opposite is true, as the number of mod- 
ified coding bits is roughly two. Clearly, the Liberation 
codes outperform the other two in modification perfor- 
mance, 


--- RDP 
---- RDP w=16 
---- RDP w=30 


— EVENODD 


seeeee Liberation w=17 
wees: Liberation w=31 


Modified Coding Bits 
Per Modified Data Bit 





Figure 13: Modification performance of RDP, EVEN- 
ODD and Liberation codes. 


4.3 Performance of Decoding 


For single failures, all RAID-6 systems decode identi- 
cally. If the failure is in a data device, then it may be de- 
coded optimally from the P device. Otherwise, decoding 
is identical to encoding. Thus, we only concern ourselves 
with two-device failures. To test decoding, we measured 
the performance of decoding for each of the (e.) possi- 
ble combinations of failures. As with encoding, we mea- 
sure number of XORs per failed word and present the 
average value. In Figure 14 we plot the measurements, 
again as a factor over optimal, which is k — 1 XORs per 
failed word. 


In general, RDP coding exhibits the best decoding per- 
formance, followed by EVENODD coding and then Lib- 
eration coding, which decodes at a rate between ten and 
fifteen percent over optimal. The effectiveness of bit ma- 
trix scheduling is displayed in Figure 15, which shows 
the performance of Liberation decoding without schedul- 
ing for w = 17 and w = 31. 

Figure 15 clearly shows that without bit scheduling, 
Liberation codes would be unusable as a RAID-6 tech- 
nique. It remains a topic of future work to see if the 
scheduling algorithm of Section 3.4 may be improved 
further. 
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--- RDP w=16 
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seneens Liberation w=17 


---- Liberation w=31 
--- Liberation w=101 


Factor Over Optimal 





Figure 14: Decoding performance of RDP, EVENODD 
and Liberation codes. 
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Figure 15: The effectiveness of bit matrix scheduling on 
Liberation decoding. 


4.4 Comparison to Reed-Solomon Coding 


We do not include a detailed comparison of Liberation 
Coding to standard Reed-Solomon coding. Instead, in 
Figure 16 we present measurements of the basic oper- 
ations of Reed-Solomon coding on three different ma- 
chines. The first machine is a MacBook Pro with a 2.16 
GHz Intel Core 2 Duo processor. The second is a Dell 
Precision with a 1.5 GHz Intel Pentium processor. The 
third is a Toshiba Tecra with a 1.73 GHz Intel Pentium 
processor. On each, we measure the bandwidth of three 
operations: XOR, multiplication by an arbitrary constant 
in GF(2°) and multiplication by two using Anvin’s op- 
timization [2]. All operations are implemented using the 
jerasure library presented in section 5. In particular, 
multiplication by an arbitrary constant is implemented 
using a 256 x 256 multiplication table. 

We may project the performance of standard and op- 
timized Reed-Solomon coding as follows. Let Ba be 
the bandwidth of XOR (in GB/s), Bg be the bandwidth 
of arbitrary multiplication, and Bgg be the bandwidth of 
multiplication by two. The time to encode one gigabyte 
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Figure 16: The bandwidth of basic operations for Reed- 
Solomon Coding. 


of data on k devices using standard Reed-Solomon cod- 
ing is: 
k-1 


ae 
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This is because the P device is still encoded with parity, 
and the Q device requires (k — 1) multiplications by a 
constant. The time to encode one megabyte with Anvin’s 
optimization simply substitutes Bg with Baz. Finally, 
optimal encoding time is 2 * -, reflecting k: — 1 XORs 
per coding word. 
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Figure 17: The projected performance of standard and 
optimized Reed-Solomon coding using the bandwidth 


measurements from Figure 16. 


In Figure 17, we plot the performance of encoding us- 
ing the bandwidth numbers from Figure 16. For standard 
Reed-Solomon coding, the performance of decoding is 
roughly equal to encoding performance. Anvin’s opti- 
mization improves the performance of encoding roughly 
by a factor of three. However, it is much worse than the 
XOR-based codes. Moreover, the optimization does not 
apply to decoding, which will perform at the same rate as 


standard Reed-Solomon coding. Thus, we conclude that 
even with the optimization, Reed-Solomon coding is an 
unattractive alternative for RAID-6 applications. 


5 Liberation Coding Library 


We have implemented a library in C/C++ to facilitate all 
Liberation coding operations. It is part of the jerasure li- 
brary [22], which implements all manners of matrix and 
bit matrix coding, including regular Reed-Solomon cod- 
ing, Cauchy Reed-Solomon coding and Liberation cod- 
ing. The library is roughly 6000 lines of code and is 
freely available under the GNU LPL. 

Table | lists some of the relevant procedures from the 
library. In all the procedures, k, w and B are as defined 
in this paper, m is the number of coding devices (m=2 
for RAID-6), data and coding are pointers to data and 
coding regions, and totalsize is the total number of bytes 
in each device. Note that totalsize must be a multiple 
of B and the machine’s word size. Bit matrices are repre- 
sented as linear arrays of integers whose values are either 
zero or one. The element in row 2 and column 7 is in ar- 
ray element ikw + j. 

The first procedure creates a schedule from a bit ma- 
trix, which may be an encoding or decoding bit matrix. 
The schedule is an array of operations, where each oper- 
ation is itself an array of five integers: 


< copy|xor, fromia, frombpit, toia, tovit >, 


where copy|xor specifies whether the operation is to 
copy data or XOR it, froma is the id of the source 
device, fromp;z is the source bit number (i.e. a num- 
ber from 0 to w — 1), tog is the id of the destination 
device and top; is the destination bit number. jera- 
sure_generate_schedule_cache() creates a cache of all 
possible decoding schedules. 

The two encoding routines encode using either a bit 
matrix or a schedule, and the three decoding routines de- 
code using a bit matrix with no schedule, a bit matrix 
generating a schedule on the fly, or a schedule cache re- 
spectively. 

jerasure_invert_bitmatrix() inverts a rows x rows 
bit matrix, and the two following routines are helper 
routines for performing bit matrix dot products and 
scheduled operations respectively. Finally, libera- 
tion_coding_bitmatrix generates the Liberation Coding 
bit matrix defined in Section 3.3 for the given values of k 
and w. 


6 Minimal Number of Ones 


We state the following properties of RAID-6 codes 
and w x w bit matrices [4, 23]: 
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jerasure_bitmatrix_to_schedule(int k, 
jerasure_ generate schedule _cache(int k, 


jerasure bitmatrix_encode(int k, 
char «xdata, 
int totalsize, 

int m, 

char «**data, 

int totalsize, 


jerasure_schedule_encode(int k, 


jerasure bitmatrix decode(int k, 
int *bitmatrix, 
char xxdata, 
int totalsize, 

jerasure_schedule_decode_lazy(int k, 
int xbitmatrix, 
char **data, 
int totalsize, 

jerasure_ schedule _decode_cache(int k, 
int «*xcache, 
char **data, 
int totalsize, 


jerasure_ invert bitmatrix(int *mat, 

jerasure_bitmatrix_dotprod(int k, 
int *src_ids, 
char «*xdata, 
int totalsize, 

jerasure_do_scheduled_operations (char **ptrs, 


liberation coding 


int m, 


int m, 


bitmatrix(int k, 





int *bitmatrix) ; 
int *bitmatrix) ; 


int m, int w, 
int m, int w, 


int w, int x*bitmatrix, 
char **coding, 
int B); 
int w, int *xschedule, 
char **coding, 
int B); 


int w, 
int *erasures, 
char *«xcoding, 
int B); 
int m, int w, 
int xerasures, 
char **coding, 
int B); 
int m, int w, 

int xerasures, 
char «**coding, 
int B); 
int *inv, int rows); 
int w, 


int *bitmatrix row, 
int dest_id, 
char «**coding, 


int B); 


int **xschedule, int B); 


int w); 


Table 1: Relevent procedures from the Jerasure Coding Library [22]. 


e Property #1: Given a RAID-6 code that uses 
only XORs, this code may be represented by a 
CDM, which in turn may be specified by the ma- 
trices Xo,...,Xxz_-1. If the code is MDS, then 
each X; must be an invertible w x w matrix. 

e Property #2: Given a MDS RAID-6 code as above, 
for every 2, 7 such that i ~ j, the matrix (X; + X;) 
must be invertible. 

e Property #3: Ifaw x w matrix is invertible, then it 
must have at least w ones. 

e Property #4: A permutation matrix, [? isa w x w 
matrix that has w ones such that there is exactly one 
one in every row and column of the matrix. Permu- 
tation matrices are the only matrices with exactly w 
ones that are invertible. 

e Property #5: Let J’ and I™ be two permutation 
matrices. Their sum (J*” + I“) is not invertible. 


Now consider a RAID-6 code _ represented 
by Xo,...,Xx-1 such that for some i #4 Jj, X; 
and X; have exactly w ones each. This code cannot be 
MDS, because X; and X,; must be permutation matrices, 


or they are not invertible. Since they are permutation 
matrices, their sum is not invertible. Therefore, a 
RAID-6 code may only have one X; that has exactly w 
ones. The other X,; must have more than w ones. 

Since the Liberation Codes have one matrix with ex- 
actly w ones, and /—1 matrices with w+1 ones, they are 
minimal RAID-6 matrices. It is an interesting by prod- 
uct of this argument that no MDS RAID-6 code can have 
optimal modification overhead. The Liberation Codes 
thereby achieve the lower bound on modification over- 
head. As an aside, the X-Code [29] does have optimal 
modification overhead; however the X-Code does not fit 
the RAID-6 paradigm. 


7 Sketch of the MDS Proof 


First we specify some notation: In the descriptions that 
follow, < x >» is equal to (x mod w). If x is negative, 
<@ >» is equalto< w+ >y. 

It is a trivial matter to prove that the X; matrices for 
Liberation codes are invertible. Moreover, it is easy to 
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prove that (Xo + X;) is invertible for 0 < i < w. The 
challenge in proving the Liberation codes to be MDS lies 
in the invertibility of (X; + X;) forO<i<j<w. 

To demonstrate the invertibility of these matrices, we 
define a class of w x w matrices £ to contain all matri- 
ces M such that: 


M = 1% ;+ I; + Opera t Of etj-11 


with 7, 7, x and z being subject to the following con- 
straints: 

w is an odd number greater than one. 
O<t<g<w. 

GCD(j —i,w) =1. _ 

If (7 — 7) is even, < z—2@ >y=w— >. 

e If (j —1) is odd, < z-—a@ >y= werd oy 


In Figure 18 we show two examples matrices € L. In 
the first, (j-t) = 4, and < z—a >= 5, which is indeed 
+. In the second, (j — i) = 1, and < 2-2 >y= 3, 


which is 252, 







































































t=1,j7=5 
r=3,z=1 r=6,z2=2 


i=2,j=3 


Figure 18: Two matrices M € L. 


In the technical report, we prove by induction that all 
matrices M € CL are invertible [23]. Here we demon- 
strate that in the Liberation codes, when 0 <i< 7 < w, 
the matrix M = (X; + X;) € £. For example, 
when w = 7, (X, + X5) is equal to the first matrix in 
Figure 18, and (X2 + X3) is equal to the second matrix. 

From the Liberation code definition in Section 3.3: 


(Xi + Xj) = IR, + I83 + OF epi + OF i-1) 


where x = “=) and z = iwed) | Therefore, it is in 
the proper format to be an element of £, so long as the 
constraints are satisfied. 

Since w is prime number greater than two, it must be 
an odd number greater than one, and GC D(j—i, w) = 1. 


Now, consider the difference (z — x): 


j(w-1) i(w-1) 

ees ie a 
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When (j — 7) is even: 
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Thus, (X; + X;) fits the constraints to be an element 
of £, and is invertible. 


8 Conclusions/Future Work 


In this paper, we have defined a new class of erasure 
codes, called Liberation Codes, for RAID-6 applications 
with k data devices. They are parity array codes rep- 
resented by w Xx w bit matrices where w is a prime 
number > k. Their encoding performance is excellent, 
achieving a factor of 1 + 2 over optimal. This is an im- 
provement in all cases over EVENODD encoding, and 
in some cases over RDP encoding. Their decoding per- 
formance does not outperform the other two codes, but 
has been measured to be within 15% of optimal. Their 
modification overhead is roughly two coding words per 
modified data word, which is not only an improvement 
over both EVENODD and RDP coding, but is fact opti- 
mal for a RAID-6 code. 

In order to make decoding work quickly, we have pre- 
sented an algorithm for scheduling the XOR operations 
of a bit matrix-vector product. The algorithm is simple 
and not effective for all bit matrices, but is very effective 
for Liberation decoding, reducing the overhead of decod- 
ing by a factor of six when w = 17, and over eleven 
when w = 31. 

Besides comparing Liberation Codes to RDP and 
EVENODD coding, we assess their performance in com- 
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parison to Reed-Solomon coding. In all cases, they out- 
perform Reed-Solomon coding greatly. We have written 
a freely-available library to facilitate the use of Libera- 
tion Codes in RAID-6 applications. 

In sum, Liberation Codes are extremely attractive al- 
ternatives to other RAID-6 implementations. We antic- 
ipate that their simple structure, excellent performance 
and availability in library form will make them popular 
with RAID-6 implementors. 

Our future work in this project is proceeding along 
three lines. First, the Liberation Codes are only defined 
for prime w. We are currently working to discover opti- 
mal RAID-6 codes for non-prime w. In particular, val- 
ues of w which are powers of two are quite attractive. 
Our search has been based on Monte-Carlo techniques, 
attempting to build good matrices from smaller matrices 
and to improve on the best current matrices by modifying 
them slightly. Currently, the search has yielded optimal 
matrices for nearly every value of & < 8 andw < 32. 
We will continue to explore these constructions. 

Second, we are looking to construct better bit matrix 
scheduling algorithms. Although the Liberation decod- 
ing cannot be improved much further, it is clear from 
our current algorithm’s inability to schedule EVENODD 
coding effectively that further refinements are avail- 
able. In its simplest case, bit scheduling is equiva- 
lent to common subexpression removal in compiler sys- 
tems [1, 7, 8]. Huang et al have recently reduced this case 
to an NP-complete problem and give a heuristic based on 
matching to solve it [16]. However, the fact that one plus 
one equals zero in G'F'(2) means that there are additional 
ways to improve performance, one of which is illustrated 
by the scheduling algorithm in Section 3.4. We are ex- 
ploring these and other methodologies to further probe 
into the problem. 

Finally, we have yet to explore how Liberation Codes 
may extrapolate systems that need to tolerate more fail- 
ures. We plan to probe into minimal conditions for gen- 
eral MDS codes based on bit matrices such as those pre- 
sented in Section 6, to see if the Liberation Code con- 
struction has application for larger classes of failures. 


9 Availability 


The jerasure library is available at http: 
//www.cs.utk.edu/~plank/plank/papers/ 
CS-07-603.html. 
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Abstract 


Building reliable storage systems becomes increas- 
ingly challenging as the complexity of modern storage 
systems continues to grow. Understanding storage fail- 
ure characteristics is crucially important for designing 
and building a reliable storage system. While several re- 
cent studies have been conducted on understanding stor- 
age failures, almost all of them focus on the failure char- 
acteristics of one component — disks — and do not study 
other storage component failures. 

This paper analyzes the failure characteristics of stor- 
age subsystems. More specifically, we analyzed the stor- 
age logs collected from about 39,000 storage systems 
commercially deployed at various customer sites. The 
data set covers a period of 44 months and includes about 
1,800,000 disks hosted in about 155,000 storage shelf en- 
closures. Our study reveals many interesting findings, 
providing useful guideline for designing reliable stor- 
age systems. Some of our major findings include: (1) 
In addition to disk failures that contribute to 20-55% 
of storage subsystem failures, other components such as 
Physical interconnects and protocol stacks also account 
for significant percentages of storage subsystem failures. 
(2) Each individual storage subsystem failure type and 
storage subsystem failure as a whole exhibit strong self- 
correlations. In addition, these failures exhibit “bursty” 
patterns. (3) Storage subsystems configured with redun- 
dant interconnects experience 30-40% lower failure rates 
than those with a single interconnect. (4) Spanning disks 
of a RAID group across multiple shelves provides a more 
resilient solution for storage subsystems than within a 
single shelf. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Motivation 


Reliability is a critically important issue for storage 
systems because storage failures can not only cause ser- 


'Network Appliance, Inc. 
arkady @netapp.com 


vice downtime, but also lead to data loss. Building re- 
liable storage systems becomes increasingly challenging 
as the complexity of modern storage systems grows into 
an unprecedented level. For example, the EMC™ Sym- 
metrix DMX-4 can be configured with up to 2400 
disks [8], the Google™ File System cluster is composed 
of 1000 storage nodes [9], and the NetApp®) FAS6000 
series can support more than 1000 disks per node, with 
up to 24 nodes in a system [12]. 


To make things even worse, disks are not the only 
component in storage systems. To connect and access 
disks, modern storage systems also contain many other 
components, including shelf enclosures, cables and host 
adapters, and complex software protocol stacks. Failures 
in these components can lead to downtime and/or data 
loss of the storage system. Hence, in complex storage 
systems, component failures are very common and criti- 
cal to storage system reliability. 


To design and build a reliable storage system, it is cru- 
cially important to understand the storage failure charac- 
teristics. First, accurate estimation of storage failure rate 
can help system designers decide how many resources 
should be used to tolerate failures and to meet certain 
service-level agreement (SLA) metrics (e.g., data avail- 
ability). Second, knowledge about factors that greatly 
impact the storage system reliability can guide designers 
to select more reliable components or build redundancy 
into unreliable components. Third, understanding the sta- 
tistical properties such as failure distribution over time of 
modern storage systems is necessary to build right testbed 
and fault injection models to evaluate existing resiliency 
mechanisms and to develop better fault-tolerant mecha- 
nisms. 

While several recent studies have been conducted on 
understanding storage failures, almost all of them focused 
on the failure characteristics of one storage component— 
disks. For example, disk vendors have studied the 
disk failure characteristics through running accelerated 
life tests and collecting statistics from their return unit 
databases [4, 21]. Based on such tests, they calculate 
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the mean-time-to-failure (MTTF) and record it in a disk 
specification. For most of the disks, the specified MTTF 
is typically more than one million hours, equivalent to a 
lower than 1% annualized failure rate (AFR). But such 
low AFR is usually not what has been experienced by 
users. Motivated from this observation, recently some re- 
searchers have studied disk failures from a user’s perspec- 
tive by analyzing disk replacement logs collected in the 
field [14, 16]. Interestingly, they found disks are replaced 
much more frequently (2-4 times) than vendor-specified 
AFRs. But as this study indicates, there are other storage 
subsystem failures besides disk failures that are treated 
as disk faults and lead to unnecessary disk replacements. 
Additionally, some researchers analyzed the characteris- 
tics of disk sector errors, which can potentially lead to 
complete disk failures [2], and they found that sector er- 
rors exhibit strong temporal locality (i.e., bursty patterns). 

While previous works provide very good understand- 
ing of disk failures and an inspiring starting point, it is not 
enough since, besides disks, there are many other com- 
ponents that may contribute to storage failures. With- 
out a good understanding of these components’ failure 
rates, failure distributions, and other characteristics, as 
well as impacts of these component failures on the stor- 
age system, it can make our estimation of the storage fail- 
ure rate/distribution inaccurate. For example, as we will 
show in our study from real-world field data, having a 
lower disk failure rate does not necessarily mean that the 
corresponding storage system is more reliable—because 
some other components may not be as reliable. 

More importantly, if we only focus on disk failures 
and ignore other component failures, we may fail to build 
a highly reliable storage system. For example, RAID is 
usually the only resiliency mechanism built in to most 
modern storage systems (various forms of checksumming 
are considered as part of RAID). As RAID is mainly de- 
signed to tolerate disk failures, it is insufficient to handle 
other component failures such as failures in shelf enclo- 
sures, interconnects, and software protocol layers. 

While we are interested in failures of a whole storage 
system, this study is concentrated on the core part of it 
— the storage subsystem, which contains disks and all 
components providing connectivity and usage of disks to 
the entire storage system. 

We conducted a study using real-world field data from 
Network Appliance™AutoSupport Database, to answer 
the following questions: 


e How much do disk failures contribute to storage sub- 
system failures? What are other major factors that 
can lead to storage subsystem failures? 


e What are the failure rates of other types of stor- 
age subsystem components such as physical inter- 
connects and protocol stacks? What are the failure 


characteristics such as failure distribution and fail- 
ure correlation for these components? 


e Typically, some resiliency mechanisms such as 
RAID and redundancy mechanisms such as multi- 
pathing are used in practice to achieve high relia- 
bility and availability [5, 9]. How effective are these 
mechanisms in handling storage subsystem failures? 


Data from the same AutoSupport Database was first 
analyzed in [2] on latent sector errors and was further 
analyzed in [3] on data corruptions. 

There are other redundancy and resiliency mecha- 
nisms in storage system layers higher than the storage 
subsystem and RAID-based resiliency mechanism stud- 
ied in this paper. These mechanisms handle some of the 
storage subsystem failures. Studying impacts of these re- 
siliency and redundancy mechanisms on storage failures, 
including storage subsystem failures, is part of the future 
work. 


1.2. Our Contributions 


This paper analyzes the failure characteristics of stor- 
age subsystems, including disks and other system com- 
ponents, based on a significant amount of field data col- 
lected from customers. Specifically, we analyzed the stor- 
age logs collected from about 39,000 storage systems 
commercially deployed at various customer sites. The 
data set covers a period of 44 months and includes about 
1,800,000 disks hosted in about 155,000 storage shelf 
enclosures. Furthermore, our data covers a wide range 
of storage system classes, including near-line (backup), 
low-end, mid-range, and high-end systems. 

This paper studies failure characteristics from sev- 
eral angles. First, we classify storage subsystem failures 
into four failure types based on their symptoms and root 
causes and examine the relative frequency of each failure 
type. Second, we study the effect of several factors on 
storage subsystem reliability. These factors include disk 
models, shelf enclosure models, and network redundancy 
mechanisms. Finally, we analyze the statistical properties 
of storage subsystem failures, including the correlation 
between failures and their time distribution. 

Our study reveals many interesting findings, providing 
useful guideline for designing reliable storage systems. 
Following is a summary of our major findings and the 
corresponding implications: 


e In addition to disk failures that contribute to 20- 
55% of storage subsystem failures, other compo- 
nents such as physical interconnects (including shelf 
enclosures) and protocol stacks also account for sig- 
nificant percentages (27-68% and 5-10%, respec- 
tively) of failures. Due to these component failures, 
even though storage systems of certain types (e.g., 
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low-end primary systems) use more reliable disks 
than some other types (e.g., near-line backup sys- 
tems), their storage subsystems exhibit higher fail- 
ure rates. These results indicate that, to build highly 
reliable and available storage systems, only using 
resiliency mechanisms targeting disk failures (e.g., 
RAID) is not enough. We also need to build re- 
siliency mechanisms such as redundant physical in- 
terconnects and self-checking protocol stacks to tol- 
erate failures in these storage components. 


e Each individual storage subsystem failure type and 
storage subsystem failure as a whole exhibit strong 
correlations, (i.e. after one failure, the probability 
of additional failures of the same type is higher). 
In addition, failures also exhibit bursty patterns in 
time distribution, (i.e. multiple failures of the same 
type tend to happen relatively close together). These 
results motivate a revisiting of current resiliency 
mechanisms such as RAID that assume independent 
failures. These results also motivate development of 
better resiliency mechanisms that can tolerate multi- 
ple correlated failures and bursty failure behaviors. 


e Storage subsystems configured with two indepen- 
dent interconnects experienced much (30-40%) 
lower AFRs than those with a single interconnect. 
This result indicates the importance of interconnect 
redundancy in the design of reliable storage systems. 


e RAID groups built with disks spanning multiple 
shelf enclosures show much less bursty failure pat- 
terns than those built with disks from the same shelf 
enclosure. This indicates that the former is a more 
resilient solution for large storage systems. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
provides the background and describes our methodology. 
Section 3 presents the contribution of disk failures to stor- 
age subsystem failures and frequency of other types of 
storage subsystem failures. Section 4 quantitatively ana- 
lyzes the effects of several factors on storage subsystem 
reliability, while Section 5 analyzes the statistical prop- 
erties of storage subsystem failures. Section 6 discusses 
the related work, and Section 7 concludes the paper and 
provides directions for future work. 


2 Background and Methodology 


In this section, we detail the typical architecture of 
storage systems, the definition and terminology used in 
this paper, and the source of the data studied in this pa- 


per. 


2.1 Storage System Architecture 


Figure | shows the typical architecture of a modern 
storage system. 
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Figure 1. Storage system architecture. 


From the customers’ perspective, a storage system is a 
virtual device that is attached to customers’ systems and 
provides customers with the desired storage capacity with 
high reliability, good performance, and flexible manage- 
ment. 

Looking from inside, a storage system is composed 
of storage subsystems, resiliency mechanisms, storage 
head/controller, and other higher-level system layers. The 
storage subsystem is the core part of a storage system 
and provides connectivity and usage of disks to the entire 
storage system. It contains various components, includ- 
ing disks, shelf enclosures, cables and host adapters, and 
complex software protocol stacks. Shelf enclosures pro- 
vide power supply, cooling service and prewired back- 
plane for the disks mounted in them. Cables initiated 
from host adapters connect one or multiple shelf enclo- 
sures to the network. Each shelf enclosure can be option- 
ally connected to a secondary network for redundancy. In 
Section 4.3 we will show the impact of this redundancy 
mechanism on failures of the storage subsystem. 

Usually, on top of the storage subsystem, resiliency 
mechanisms, such as RAID, are used to tolerate failures 
in storage subsystems. 


2.2 Terminology 


We use the followings terms in this paper. 


e Disk family: A particular disk product. The same 
product may be offered in different capacities. For 
example, “Seagate Cheetah 10k.7” is a disk family. 


e Disk model: The combination of a disk family and 
a particular disk capacity. For example, “Seagate 
Cheetah 10k.7 300 GB” is a disk model. For disk 
family and disk model, we use the same naming con- 
vention as in [2, 3]. 


e Failure types: Refers to the four types of storage 
subsystem failures: disk failure, physical intercon- 
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nect failure, protocol failure, and performance fail- 
ure. 


Shelf enclosure model: A particular shelf enclosure 
product. All shelf enclosure models studied in this 
paper can host at most 14 disks. 


Storage subsystem failure: Refers to failures that 
prevent the storage subsystem from providing stor- 
age service to the whole storage system. However, 
not all storage subsystem failures are experienced by 
customers, since some of the failures can be handled 
by resiliency mechanisms on top of storage subsys- 
tems (e.g. RAID) and other mechanisms at higher 
layers. 


Storage system class: Refers to the capability and 
usage of storage systems. There are four storage sys- 
tem classes studied in this paper: near-line systems 
(mainly used as secondary storage), low-end, mid- 
range, and high-end (mainly used as primary stor- 
age). 


Other terms in the paper are used as defined by 
SNIA [19]. 


Protocol 
Stack 


| Storage 
Layer 


SCSI Protocol 


FC Adapter w/ drivers 


| 


r 


[oe 


Figure 2. I/O request path in storage sub- 
system 


Disk Drivers 


2.3 Definition and Classification of Storage Sub- 
system Failures 


Figure 2 shows the steps and components that are in- 
volved in fulfilling an I/O request in a storage subsystem. 
As shown in Figure 2, for the storage layer to fulfill an I/O 
request, the I/O request will first be processed and trans- 
formed by protocols and then delivered to disks through 


networks initiated by host adapters. Storage subsystem 
failures are the failures that break the I/O request path, 
and can be caused by hardware failures, software bugs, 
and protocol incompatibilities along the path. 

To better understand storage subsystem failures, we 
partition them into four categories along the I/O request 
path: 


e Disk Failure: This type of failure is triggered by 
failure mechanisms of disks. Imperfect media, me- 
dia scratches caused by loose particles, rotational vi- 
bration, and many other factors internal to a disk 
can lead to this type of failures. Sometimes, the 
storage layer proactively fails disks based on statis- 
tics collected by on-disk health monitoring mecha- 
nisms (e.g., a disk has experienced too many sector 
errors [1]. These incidences are also counted as disk 
failures). 


Physical Interconnect Failure: This type of fail- 
ure is triggered by errors in the networks connect- 
ing disks and storage heads. It can be caused by 
host adapter failures, broken cables, shelf enclosure 
power outage, shelf backplanes errors, and/or er- 
rors in shelf FC drivers. When physical interconnect 
failures happen, affected disks appear to be missing 
from the system. 


Protocol Failure: This type of failure is caused 
by incompatibility between protocols in disk drivers 
or shelf enclosures and storage heads and software 
bugs in the disk drivers. When this type of failure 
happens, disks are visible to the storage layer but 
I/O requests are not correctly responded by disks. 


Performance Failure: This type of failure happens 
when the storage layer detects that a disk cannot 
serve I/O requests in a timely manner while none 
of previous three types of failures are detected. It is 
mainly caused by partial failures, such as unstable 
connectivity or when disks are heavily loaded with 
disk-level recovery (e.g., broken sector remapping). 


The occurrences of these four types of failures are 
recorded in logs collected by Network Appliance. 


2.4 Data Sources 


Table | provides an overview of the data used in this 
study. Support logs from about 39,000 commercially de- 
ployed storage systems in four system classes are used 
for the results presented in this paper. There are totally 
about 1,800,000 disks mounted in 155,000 shelf enclo- 
sures. The disks are a combination of SATA and FC 
disks. The population of disks contains at least 9 disk 
families and 15 disk models. The storage logs used for 
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# Shelves 


Duration 


1/04 - 8/07 | 4,927 
1/04 - 8/07 | 22,031 


System 
Classes 
Near-line 
(Backup) 


# Systems Multipathing 


33,681 


Low-end single-path 


Mid-range single-path 


dual-path 


1/04 - 8/07 | 7,154 
1/04 - 8/07 | 5,003 


High-end 33,428 single-path 


dual-path 


# Disks 


single path 520,776 SATA 67,227 RAID4 
RAID6 

264,983 
578,980 | FC 77,831 RAID4 
RAID6 

454,684 


Disk 
Types 


# RAID 
Groups 


RAID 
‘Types 


# Failure Types 
Events 
Disk 
Physical Inter. 
Protocol 
Performance 
Disk 
Physical Inter. 
Protocol 
Performance 
Disk 
Physical Inter. 
Protocol 
Performance 
Disk 
Physical Inter. 
Protocol 
Performance 


Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 
Failure 


44,252 RAID4 
RAID6 





49,555 RAID4 
RAID6 


Table 1. Overview of studied storage systems. Note that the “# Disks” given in the table is the number of disks that have ever been 
installed in the system during the 44 months. For some systems, disks have been replaced during the period, and we account for that in our 
analysis by calculating the life time of each individual disk. The “# Failure Events” given in the table are the numbers of the four types of 
storage subsystem failures (disk failure, physical interconnect failure, protocol failure, and performance failure) that happened during the 


period. 


this study were collected between January 2004 and Au- 
gust 2007. 

Below we describe each storage system class. 

Near-line systems are deployed as cost-efficient 
archival or backup storage systems. Less expensive 
SATA disks are used in nearline systems. In nearline sys- 
tems, one storage subsystem on average contains about 7 
shelf enclosures and 98 disks. Both RAID4 and RAID6 
are supported as resiliency mechanisms in nearline sys- 
tems. 

Primary storage systems, including low, mid, and 
high-end systems, are mainly used in mission- or 
business-critical environments and primarily use FC 
disks. Low-end storage systems have embedded storage 
heads with shelf enclosures, but external shelf enclosures 
can be added. Mid-range and high-end systems use ex- 
ternal shelves and are usually configured with more shelf 
enclosures and disks than low-end systems. Each mid- 
range system has about 7 shelf enclosures and 80 disks 
(not every shelf is fully utilized and configured with 14 
disks), and high-end systems are in similar scale. Going 
from low to high-end systems, more reliable components 
and more redundancy mechanisms are used. For exam- 
ple, both mid-range and high-end systems support dual 
paths for redundant connectivity. 


2.5 Support Logs and Analysis 


The storage systems studied in this paper have a low- 
overhead logging mechanism that automatically records 
informational and error events on each layer (software 
and hardware) and each subsystem during operation. 
Several recent works such as [2, 3] also studied the same 
set of storage logs from different aspects. 

Figure 3 shows a log example that reports a physical 


interconnect failure. As can be seen in the figure, when a 
failure happens, multiple events are generated as the fail- 
ure propagates from lower layers to higher layers (Fibre 
Channel to SCSI to RAID). By keeping track of events 
generated by lower layers, higher layers can identify the 
cause of events and tag the events with corresponding 
failure types. In this example, the RAID layer, which is 
right above the storage subsystem, generates a disk miss- 
ing event, indicating a physical interconnect failure. In 
this paper, we look at four types of events generated by 
the RAID layer, corresponding to four categories of stor- 
age subsystem failures. 


Besides the events shown in the example, there are 
many other events recorded in the logs. For example, 
standard error reports from the SCSI protocol layer tell us 
what failure mechanisms happen inside disks [18]. Disk 
medium error messages from disk drivers provide infor- 
mation about broken sectors [2]. Similarly, messages 
from FC protocol and FC host adapter drivers report er- 
rors that occur in FC networks and FC adapters. 


It is important to notice that not all failures propagate 
to the RAID layer, as some failures are recovered or tol- 
erated by storage subsystems. For example, an intercon- 
nect failure can be recovered through retries at SCSI layer 
or be tolerated through multipathing. Therefore, storage 
failures characterized as storage subsystem failure as a 
whole are those errors exposed by storage subsystems to 
the rest of the system. 


As Figure 3 shows, each event is tagged with the time- 
stamps when the failure is detected and with the ID of the 
disk affected by the failure. Since all the storage systems 
studied in this paper periodically send data verification 
requests to all disks as a proactive method to detect fail- 
ures, the lag between the occurrence and the detection of 
the failure is usually shorter than an hour. 


# Failure 
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System information is also copied with snapshots and 
recorded in storage logs on a weekly basis. This informa- 
tion is particularly important for understanding storage 
subsystem reliability since it provides the insight into the 
system parameters of storage subsystems. More specif- 
ically, storage logs contain the information about hard- 
ware components used in storage subsystems, such as 
disk models and shelf enclosure models, and they also 
contain the information about the layout of disks, such 
as which disks are mounted in the same shelf enclosures, 
and which disks are in the same RAID group. This in- 
formation is used for analyzing statistical properties of 
storage subsystem failures in Section 5. 


3 Frequency of Storage Subsystem Failures 


As we categorize storage subsystem failures into four 
failure types based on their root causes, a natural question 
is therefore what the relative frequency of each failure 
type is. To answer this question, we study the storage 
logs collected from 39,000 storage systems. 

Figure 4(a) presents the breakdown of AFR for stor- 
age subsystems based on failure types, for all four sys- 
tem classes studied in this paper. Since one problematic 
disk family, denoted as Disk H, has already been reported 
in [2], for Figure 4(b) we exclude data from storage sub- 
systems using Disk H, so that we can analyze the trend 
without being skewed by one problematic disk family. 
The discussion on Disk H is presented in Section 4.1. 


Finding (1): In addition to disk failures (20-55%), phys- 
ical interconnect failures make up a significant part (27- 
68%) of storage subsystem failures. Protocol failures and 
performance failures both make up noticeable fractions. 


Implications: 
factor of storage subsystem failures, and a reliability study 
for storage subsystems cannot only focus on disk failures. 
Resilient mechanisms should target all failure types. 


Disk failures are not always a dominant 





+ Sun Jul 23 05:43:36 PDT [fci.device.timeout:error]: Adapter 8 encountered a 
device timeout on device 8.24 


+ Sun Jul 23 05:43:50 PDT [fci.adapter.reset:info]: Resetting Fibre Channel 
adapter 8. 


+ Sun Jul 23 05:43:50 PDT [scsi.cmd.abortedByHost:error]: Device 8.24: 
Command aborted by host adapter: 


+ Sun Jul 23 05:44:12 PDT [scsi.cmd.selectionTimeout:error]: Device 8.24: 
{daptertaget error: Targeted device did not respond to requested I/O. /O 
will be retried. 


+ Sun Jul 23 05:44:22 PDT [scsi.cmd.noMorePaths:error]: Device 8.24: No 
more paths to device. All retries have failed. 


+ Sun Jul 23 05:46:22 PDT [raid.config.filesystem.disk.missing:info]: File 
system Disk 8.24 S/N [3ELO3PAV00007111LR8W/] is missing. 


Figure 3. Example of a piece of log reporting 
a physical interconnect failure. 


As Figure 4(b) shows, across all system classes, disk 
failures do not always dominate storage subsystem fail- 
ures. For example, in low-end storage systems, the AFR 
for storage subsystems is about 4.6%, while the AFR for 
disks is only 0.9%, about 20% of overall AFR. On the 
other hand, physical interconnect failures account for a 
significant fraction of storage subsystem failures, ranging 
from 27% to 68%. The other two failure types, protocol 
failures and performance failures, contribute to 5-10% 
and 4-8% of storage subsystem failures, respectively. 


Finding (2): For disks, near-line storage systems show 
higher (1.9%) AFR than low-end storage systems (0.9%). 
But for the whole storage subsystem, near-line storage sys- 
tems show lower (3.4%) AFR than low-end storage sys- 
tems (4.6%). 


Implications: 
storage subsystem failure rate. 


Disk failure rate is not indicative of the 





Figure 4(b) also shows that near-line systems, which 
mostly use SATA disks, experience about 1.9% AFR for 
disks, while for low-end, mid-range, and high-end sys- 
tems, which mostly use FC disks, the AFR for disks is 
under 0.9%. This observation is consistent with the com- 
mon belief that enterprise disks (FC) are more reliable 
than near-line disks (SATA). 


However, the AFR for storage subsystems does not 
follow the same trend. Storage subsystem AFR of near- 
line systems is about 3.4%, lower than that of low-end 
systems (4.6%). This indicates that other factors, such 
as shelf enclosure model and network configurations, 
strongly affect storage subsystem reliability. The impacts 
of these factors are examined in the next section. 


Another interesting observation that can be seen in 
Figure 4(b) is that for FC drives, the disk failure rate is 
consistently below 1%, as published by disk drive manu- 
facturers, while some previous works claim that the AFR 
for disks is much higher [14, 16]. We believe that the 
main reason for the discrepancy is that these studies look 
at disk failures from different angles. Our study is from 
a system’s perspective, as we extract disk failure events 
from system logs, similar to disk drive manufacturers’ 
studies. On the other hand [14, 16], look at disk failures 
from a user’s perspective. Since their studies are based on 
disk replacement logs, they cannot identify the reasons 
for disk replacement. As system administrators often re- 
place disks when they observe unavailability of disks, the 
disk replacement rates reported in these studies are ac- 
tually close to the storage subsystem failure rate of this 


paper. 
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Figure 4. AFR for storage subsystems in four system classes and the breakdown based on 


failure types. 


4 Impact of System Parameters on Storage 
Subsystem Failures 


As we have seen above, storage subsystems of dif- 
ferent system classes show different AFRs. While these 
storage subsystems are architecturally similar, the charac- 
teristics of their components, like disks and shelves, and 
their redundancy mechanisms, like multipathing, differ. 
We now explore the impact of these factors on storage 
subsystem failures. 


4.1 Disk Model 


The disk is the key component of a storage subsystem; 
therefore it is important to understand how disk models 
affect storage subsystem failures. To understand the im- 
pact of the disk model, we study data collected from near- 
line, low-end, mid-range, and high-end systems. 

Figure 5 shows the AFRs for storage subsystems from 
4 system classes configured with 3 shelf enclosure mod- 
els, 6 combinations in total (not every shelf enclosure 
model works with all system classes). Since we find that 
the enclosure model also has a strong impact on storage 
subsystem failures, we group data based on system class, 
shelf enclosure model, and disk model so that we can sep- 
arately study the effects of these factors. In this section, 
we mainly focus on disk model; shelf enclosure model 
will be discussed in Section 4.2. 

There are a total of 20 disk models used in these sys- 
tems, and each disk model is denoted as family-type, with 
the same convention as in [2]. For anonymization pur- 
pose, a single letter is used to represent a disk family (e.g., 
Seagate Cheetah 10k.7), and type is a single number in- 
dicating the disk’s capacity. The relative capacity within 
a family is ordered by the number. For example, Disk A-2 
is larger than A-/ and B-2 is larger than B-/. 


Finding (3): Storage subsystems using disks from a prob- 
lematic disk family show much higher (2 times) AFR than 
other storage subsystems. 


Implications: Disk model is a critical factor to consider 
for designing reliable storage subsystems. 





We can see from Figure 5 (a)-(f) that for most storage 
subsystems, AFR is about 2% - 4%. However, storage 
subsystems using Disk H-1 and Disk H-2 show 3.9%- 
8.3% AFR, higher than the average AFR by a factor of 
two. 

We know that Disk H-1I and Disk H-2 are problematic. 
It is interesting to observe that not only disk failures but 
also protocol failures and performance failures are neg- 
atively affected by the problematic disks. The possible 
reason is that as disks experience failures, corner-case 
bugs in the protocol stacks are more likely to be triggered, 
leading to more occurrences of protocol failures. At the 
same time, some I/O requests cannot be served in time, 
causing more performance failures. 


Finding (4): Storage subsystems using disks from the 
same disk models exhibit similar disk failure rates across 
different system environments (different system class or 
shelf enclosure models), but they show very different stor- 
age subsystem failure rates. 


Implications: Factors other than disk models also heav- 
ily affect storage subsystem failures, while they are not 
revealed by disk failures. 





As Figure 5 shows, some disk models are used by stor- 
age subsystems of multiple system classes, together with 
various shelf enclosure models. For example, Disk A-2 
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Figure 5. AFR for storage subsystems by disk models. 


and Disk D-2 are used in low-end systems with differ- 
ent shelf models and by mid-range and high-end systems 
with the same shelf model. 

As we can see from Figure 5, for the storage subsys- 
tems using the same disk models, disk failure rates do not 
change much. For example, disk AFR of Disk D-2 varies 
from 0.6% to 0.77% with a standard deviation of 8%. For 
all storage subsystems sharing the same disk models, the 
average standard deviation of disk AFR is less than 11%. 

On the other hand, the storage subsystem AFR exhibits 
strong variation. For example, AFR for storage subsys- 
tems using Disk D-2 varies from 2.2% to 4.9%, with a 
standard deviation of 127%. For all such storage subsys- 
tems, the average standard deviation of storage subsys- 
tem AFR is as high as 98%. This observation indicates 
that storage subsystem AFR is strongly affected by fac- 
tors other than disk model, while these factors do not af- 
fect disk failures much. 


Finding (5): The AFR for disks and storage subsystems 
does not increase with disk size. 


As disk capacity rapidly increases, stor- 


Implications: 
age subsystems will not necessarily experience more disk 
failures or storage subsystem failures. 


We do not observe increasing disk failure rate or stor- 
age subsystem failure rate with increasing disk capacity. 
For example, as Figure 5 (e) shows, storage subsystems 





using Disk D-2 show lower disk and storage subsystem 
AFR than those using Disk D-1. 


4.2 Shelf Enclosure Model 


Shelf enclosures contain power supplies, cooling de- 
vices, and prewired backplanes that carry power and I/O 
bus signals to the disks mounted in them. Different shelf 
enclosure models are different in design and have differ- 
ent mechanisms for providing these services; therefore, 
it is interesting to see how shelf enclosure model affects 
storage subsystem failures. 

In order to study the impact of the shelf enclosure 
model, we look at the data collected from low-end storage 
systems, since low-end systems use the same disk mod- 
els with different shelf enclosure models, so that we can 
study the effect of shelf enclosure models without infer- 
ence from disk models. 


Finding (6): The shelf enclosure model has a strong im- 
pact on storage subsystem failures, and different shelf en- 
closure models work better with different disk models. 


Implications: To build a reliable storage subsystem, 


hardware components other than disks (e.g., shelf enclo- 
sure) should also be carefully selected. And due to com- 
ponent interoperability issues, there might be a different 
“best choice” for one component depending on the choice 
of other components. 
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Figure 6. AFR for storage subsystems of low-end storage systems by shelf enclosure models 
using the same disk models (a subset of data from Figure 5). The error bars show 99.5%+ 
confidence intervals for physical interconnect failures. 


Figure 6 (a)-(d) shows AFR for storage subsystems 
when configured with different shelf enclosure models 
but the same disk models. As expected, shelf enclosure 
model primarily impacts physical interconnect failures, 
with little impact on other failure types, different from 
disk model, which impacts all failure types. 

To confirm this observation, we tested the statistical 
significance using a T-test [15]. As Figure 6 (a) shows, 
the physical interconnect failures with different shelf en- 
closure models are quite different (2.66 + 0.23% versus 
2.18 + 0.13%). A T-test shows that this is significant 
at the 99.5% confidence interval, indicating that the hy- 
pothesis that physical interconnect failures are impacted 
by shelf enclosure models is very strongly supported by 
the data. Figure 6(b)-(d) shows similar observations with 
significance at 99.5%, 99.9%, and 99.9% confidence. 

It is also interesting to observe that for different disk 
models, different shelf enclosure models work better. For 
example, for Disk-A2, storage subsystems using Shelf En- 
closure B show better reliability than those using Shelf 
Enclosure A, while for Disk-A3, Disk-D2, and Disk-D3, 
Shelf Enclosure A is more reliable. Such observations 
might be due to component interoperability issues be- 
tween disks and shelf enclosures. This indicates that we 
might not be able to make the best decision on selecting 
the most reliable hardware components without evaluat- 
ing the components from a system perspective and taking 
the effect of interoperability into account. 








4.3 Network Redundancy Mechanism 


As we have seen, physical interconnect failures con- 
tribute to a significant fraction (27-68%) of storage sub- 
system failures. Since physical interconnect failures are 
mainly caused by network connectivity issues in storage 
subsystems, it is important to understand the impact of 
network redundancy mechanisms on storage subsystem 
failures. 

For the mid-range and high-end systems studied in this 


paper, FC drivers support a network redundancy mecha- 
nism, commonly called active/passive multipathing. This 
network redundancy mechanism connects shelves to two 
independent FC networks, and redirects I/O requests 
through the redundant FC network when one FC network 
experiences network component failures (e.g., broken ca- 
bles). 

To study the effect of this network redundancy mech- 
anism, we look at the data collected from mid-range 
and high-end storage systems, and group them based on 
whether the network redundancy mechanism is turned on. 
As we observed from our data set, about 1/3 of storage 
subsystems are utilizing the network redundancy mech- 
anism, while the other 2/3 are not. We call these two 
groups of storage subsystems dual paths systems and sin- 
gle path systems, respectively. In our data set, there are 
very few disk models used in both configurations; other 
disk models are mainly used in either dual paths sys- 
tems or single path systems. Therefore, we cannot further 
break down the results based on disk models and shelf en- 
closure models. 


Finding (7): Storage subsystems configured with net- 
work redundancy mechanisms experience much lower 
(30-40% lower) AFR than other systems. AFR for physi- 
cal interconnects is reduced by 50-60%. 


Implications: Network redundancy mechanisms such as 
multipathing can greatly improve the reliability of storage 
subsystems. 





Figure 7 (a) and (b) show the AFR for storage subsys- 
tems in mid-range and high-end systems, respectively. As 
expected, secondary path reduces physical interconnect 








failures by 50-60% (1.82 + 0.04% versus 0.91 + 0.09% 








and 2.13 + 0.07% versus 0.90 + 0.06%), with little im- 
pact on other failure types. Since physical interconnect 


failure is just a subset of all storage subsystem failures, 


AFR for storage subsystems is reduced by 30-40%. This 
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Figure 7. AFR for storage subsystems broken down by the number of paths. The error bars 
show 99.9% confidence intervals for physical interconnect failures. 


indicates that multipathing is an exceptionally good re- 
dundancy mechanism that delivers reduction of failure 
rates as promised. As we applied a T-test on these re- 
sults, we found out that for both mid-range and high-end 
systems the observation is significant at the 99.9% con- 
fidence interval, indicating that the data strongly support 
the hypothesis that physical interconnect failures are re- 
duced by multipathing configuration. 

However, the observation also tells us that there is still 
further potential in network redundancy mechanism de- 
signs. For example, given that the probability for one net- 
work to fail is about 2%, the idealized probability for two 
networks to both fail should be a few magnitudes lower 
(about 0.04%). But the AFR we observe is far from the 
ideal number. 

One reason is that not only failures from networks 
between shelves contribute to physical interconnect fail- 
ures; other failures, such as shelf backplane errors, can 
also lead to physical interconnect failures, while mul- 
tipathing does not provide redundancy for shelf back- 
plane. Another possible reason is that most modern host 
adapters support more than one port, and each port can be 
used as a “logical” host adapter. If two independent net- 
works are initiated by two “logical” host adapters sharing 
the same physical host adapter, a host adapter failure can 
cause failures of both networks. 


5 Statistical Properties of Storage Subsys- 
tem Failures 


An important aspect of storage subsystem failures is 
their statistical properties. Understanding the statistical 
properties such as failure distribution of modern storage 
subsystems is necessary to build right testbed and fault 
injection models to evaluate existing resiliency mecha- 
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Figure 8. Disk layout in shelf enclosures 
and RAID groups. 


nisms and to develop better ones. For example, some 
researchers have assumed a constant failure rate, which 
means an exponentially distributed time between failures, 
and that failures are independent, when calculating the 
expected time to failure for a RAID [13]. 


Figure 8 illustrates how disks are laid out in stor- 
age subsystems. As Figure 8 shows, multiple disks are 
mounted in one shelf enclosure and share the cooling ser- 
vice, power supply, and intrashelf connectivity provided 
by the shelf enclosure. 


The figure also shows how disks are assigned to build 
up RAID groups, which include both data disks and par- 
ity disks containing redundant data. In order to prevent 
shelf enclosure from being the single point of failures for 
a whole RAID group, it is acommon practice for a RAID 
group to span disks from multiple shelf enclosures. 


In this section, we will study the statistical property of 
storage subsystem failures both from a shelf perspective 
and from a RAID group perspective. 
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Figure 9. Distribution of time between failures 
groups during 44 months. 


5.1 Time Between Failures 


Figure 9 (a) and (b) show the empirical cumulative 
distribution function (CDF) of time between storage sub- 
system failures from a shelf and from a RAID group, re- 
spectively. To study the failure distribution from different 
disks in the same shelf/RAID group, we filtered out all 
duplicate failures. Since we only know when the failures 
are detected, instead of when the failures occur, the CDFs 
do not start from “zero” point. As all the storage subsys- 
tems studied in this paper send data verification requests 
to all disks hourly, as a proactive method to detect fail- 
ures, we expect a short lag (up to an hour) between the 
occurrence and the detection of storage subsystem fail- 
ures. 


Finding (8): Physical interconnect failures, protocol fail- 
ures, and performance failures show much stronger tem- 
poral locality (“bursty” pattern) than disk failures. 


Implications: 
which are designed for handling disk failures, might not be 
effective in handling all storage subsystem failure types. 


RAID-based resiliency mechanisms, 


As can be seen in Figure 9 (a), overall storage sub- 
system failures are very “bursty.” About 48% of overall 
storage subsystem failures arrive at the same shelf within 
10,000 seconds of the previous failure. As expected, 
physical interconnect failures show the highest tempo- 
ral locality, while even protocol failures and performance 
failures show strong temporal locality. None of these fail- 
ure types follows distributions commonly used in failure 
theory, such as exponential distribution, Gamma distribu- 
tion, or Weibull distribution. 
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(b) Failure distribution in a RAID group 


in about 155,000 shelves and 230,000 RAID 


On the other hand, disk failures show a much less 
“bursty” pattern, and the Gamma distribution provides a 
best fit for disk failure. For disk failures, we cannot reject 
the null hypothesis that disk failures follow the Gamma 
distribution with the Chi-Square-Test at the significance 
level of 0.05. 


Finding (9): Storage subsystem failures from a RAID 
group exhibit lower temporal locality (less “bursty” pat- 
tern) than failures from a shelf enclosure. 


Implications: 
shelves is an effective way to reduce the probability for 
multiple storage subsystem failures to happen during a 
short period of time. 


Spanning RAID groups across multiple 





As we mentioned above, it is common to build a RAID 
group across multiple shelves, in order to prevent shelf 
from being a single point of failure. As we found out 
from the storage logs, a RAID group on average spans 
about 3 shelves. 


Figure 9 (b) shows the CDF of time between failures 
from the same RAID group. Compared to Figure 9 (a), 
failures are less “bursty.” About 30% of failures arrive 
at the same RAID group within 10,000 seconds of the 
previous failure, lower than 48% for failures from the 
same shelf enclosure. For all failure types, the temporal 
locality is reduced. This observation supports the com- 
mon practice of building a RAID group across multiple 
shelves and encourages storage system designers to dis- 
tribute RAID groups more sparsely. 
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Finding (10): 
group still exhibit strong temporal locality. 


Implications: 
handle “bursty” failures. 





However, Figure 9 (b) still shows strong temporal lo- 
cality, since multiple shelves may share the same physi- 
cal interconnect, and a network failure can still affect all 
disks in the RAID group. 

We repeated this analysis using data broken down by 
system classes and shelf enclosure models. In all cases, 
similar patterns and trends were observed. 


5.2 Correlations Between Failures 


Our analysis of the correlation between failures is 
composed of two steps: 
(1) Derive the theoretical failure probability model 
based on the assumption that failures are indepen- 
dent. 
(2) Evaluate the assumption by comparing the theo- 
retical probability against empirical results. 

Next, we describe the statistical method we use for 
deriving the theoretical failure probability model. 


5.2.1 Statistical Method 


We denote the probability for a shelf enclosure (including 
all mounted disks) to experience one failure during time 
T as P(/) and denote the probability for it to experience 
two failures during T as P(2). Let f(t) specify the failure 
probability at moment ¢. 

Assume failures are independent, then we know that 


T 
Pay= f f (t)dt (1) 
T t2 
P(2) = iL ( | f(t)dty ats 
T t2 
x see f G. Ff (t1)dty)dto) 
T 
= 3(f soa? (2) 
Therefore, 
P(2) = 5PC)? 3) 


and more generally(the proof is skipped due to limited 


space), 
P(N) = spay 


= 7 (4) 


Storage subsystem failures of one RAID 


We need resiliency mechanisms that can 


We can derive the same formula for RAID group fail- 
ure probability by replacing shelf enclosure with RAID 
group in the derivation above. 

It is important to notice that the relation shown in 
equation 3 is a variation of a more common form: 


P(A, Az) = P(A1) * P(A2) (5) 


The main difference is that we do not care about the 
order of failures in equation 3. 

In the next section, we will compare this theoreti- 
cally derived model against the empirical results col- 
lected from storage logs. 


5.2.2 Correlation Results 


To evaluate the theoretical relation between P(/) and P(2) 
shown in equation 3, we first calculate empirical P(1) and 
empirical P(2) from storage logs. Empirical P(1) is the 
percentage of shelves (RAID groups) that have experi- 
enced exactly one failure during time T (we set T as one 
year), and empirical P(2) is the percentage of the ones 
that have experienced exactly two failures during time T. 
Only storage systems that have been in the field for one 
year or more are considered. 


Finding (11): For each failure type, storage subsystem 
failures are not independent. After one failure, probability 
of additional failures (of the same type) is higher. 


Implications: The probability of storage subsystem fail- 
ures depends on factors shared by all disks in the same 
shelf enclosures (or RAID groups). 





Figure 10 (a) shows the comparison between empiri- 
cal P(2) and theoretical P(2), which is calculated based 
on empirical P(1). As we can see in the figure, empirical 
P(2) is higher than theoretical P(2). More specifically, 
for disk failure, the observed empirical P(2) is higher 
than theoretical P(2) by a factor of 6. For other types 
of storage subsystem failures, the empirical probability is 
higher than the theoretical correspondences by a factor of 
10-25. Furthermore, T-tests confirm that the theoretical 
P(2) and the empirical P(2) are statistically different with 
99.5% confidence intervals. 

This is a strong indication that, when a shelf experi- 
ences a storage subsystem failure, the probability for it 
to have another storage subsystem failure increases. In 
another word, storage subsystem failures from the same 
shelves are not independent. 

Figure 10 (b) shows the similar trend for the failures 
from the same RAID groups. Therefore, the same con- 
clusion can be made for storage subsystem failures from 
the same RAID groups. 

Although in Figure 10 we set T to be one year, the 
conclusion is general to different values of T. We have set 
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Figure 10. Comparison between theoretical model against empirical results. Theoretical P(2) 
is calculated based on equation 3. The error bars show 99.5%-+ confidence intervals. 


T to 3 months, 6 months, and 2 years, and also grouped 
data based on other factors, such as system classes and 
shelf enclosure models. In all cases, similar correlations 
were observed. 


5.2.3 Causes of Correlation 


There are several reasons that can explain the correlation 
between each type of storage subsystem failures. 


The disk failure probability depends on environmental 
factors, such as temperature [4]. Disks in the same shelf 
or the same RAID group are close to each other, shar- 
ing the same room temperature. Furthermore, disks in 
the same shelf are also sharing the cooling facility (e.g., 
fans) provided by the shelf. When the machine room tem- 
perature is above or below the normal range, all disks in 
the same shelf and the same RAID group may experience 
a higher than normal failure probability. Similarly, when 
shelf cooling facility does not work properly, all disks in 
the same shelf may have higher probability to fail. 


Most physical interconnect components, such as host 
adapters, cables, and FC terminators on the shelf, are 
shared by disks in the same shelf or in the same RAID 
group. When a physical interconnect component such as 
a host adapter experiences transient hardware errors, all 
disks in the same shelf or the same RAID group have a 
higher than normal probability of physical interconnect 
failures. 


Similarly, drivers for disks in the same shelf or the 
same RAID group are usually updated around the same 
time. If a particular version is buggy or has compatibility 
issues, all disks will have a higher probability of protocol 
failures. 


6 Related Work 


Disk failure characteristic studies There are generally 
two categories of disk failure studies: vendor studies and 
user experience studies. 

For example, Seagate and Quantum study long-term 
reliability characteristics through accelerated life tests of 
small populations and collecting statistics from their re- 
turn unit databases [4, 21]. Based on such tests, they 
calculate the mean-time-to-failure (MTTF) and record it 
in a disk specification. For most of the disks, the spec- 
ified MTTF is typically more than one million hours, 
equivalent to a lower than 1% annualized failure rate 
(AFR), which is slightly lower than what we observed 
(0.9-1.9%). 

But vendor-specified MTTF is usually not what has 
been experienced by users. A study explained how disk 
manufactures and end customers can calculate MTTF in 
different ways [7]. 

Motivated by this observation, recently researchers 
have studied disk failures from a user’s perspective by an- 
alyzing disk replacement logs collected in the field [14, 
16]. Interestingly, they found disks are replaced much 
more frequently (2-4 times) than vendor-specified AFRs. 
More interestingly, [16] found that the time between 
disks replacements in the same machine room does not 
follow the exponential distribution and exhibits signifi- 
cant levels of correlation. This finding is consistent with 
what we find about the time between storage subsystem 
failures in the same shelf and the same RAID group, 
while we further found out that different failure types 
show different statistical properties. 

Additionally, some researchers analyzed the charac- 
teristics of disk latent sector errors, which can potentially 
lead to complete disk failures, using the data from Net- 
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work Appliance AutoSupport Database as in [2]. Based 
on the same set of data, they further conducted a study on 
data corruption in [3]. They found enterprise class (e.g. 
FC) disks are more reliable than near-line (SATA) disks. 
Similarly, we discovered that FC disks have lower AFR 
(0.9%) compared to SATA disks (1.9%). However, we 
also observed that storage systems using FC disks are not 
necessarily more reliable than those using SATA disks, 
due to other component failures. 

Some studies also look at the factors affecting disk 
failure rate, such as disk model, the number of disk heads, 
disk size, and environmental factors [2, 6, 14]. Similarly, 
in this paper, we looked at factors affecting storage fail- 
ure rate, and found out that some factors strongly affect- 
ing storage failure rate have little impact on disk failure 
rate. 


System component failure studies Unfortunately, there 
is little work published on analyzing the reliability of 
storage system components. Early work [17] presented 
a reliability analysis on disk array, and claimed that other 
system components such as power supplies, HBAs, cool- 
ing equipment, and cabling cannot be ignored when ana- 
lyzing the reliability of a disk array. However, their study 
was not based on real-world data. Instead, they estimated 
reliability of disk array based on formula and datasheet- 
specified MTTF of each components, assuming compo- 
nent failures follow exponential distributions and failures 
are independent. 

One of the very few empirical studies on storage sys- 
tem failures was presented in [20]. This paper presented 
an analysis of hardware failures in their prototype stor- 
age systems during 6 months. They found out that disks 
are among the most reliable components in the system, 
while SCSI components (physical interconnects in their 
prototypes) generated a considerable number of failures. 
These findings are consistent with our study. However, 
limited by the scale of the study, their failure sample size 
(limited to 16 storage systems and a few hundred failures) 
is too small to study important characteristics of failures 
such as failure distribution and failure correlations, nor to 
identify factors affecting storage system reliability. An- 
other related empirical study looked at storage system 
outages based on 4,400 system-year records, and cate- 
gorized the outages based on their root causes [11]. Al- 
though sharing the similar goal of categorizing failures, 
our study looks into the details of the storage subsys- 
tem failure, which is considered as one outage category 
in [11]. Furthermore, our study is based on data in a much 
larger scale (about 137,000 system-years). 

Beyond storage systems, an analysis of Tandem sys- 
tems found out that software errors are an increasing por- 
tion of failures reported by customers [10]. Similarly, we 
found that protocol stacks account for 5-10% of storage 
subsystem failures. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper presents a study of the real-world storage 
subsystem failures, examining the contribution of differ- 
ent failure types, the effect of some factors on failures, 
and the statistical properties of failures. 


Our study is based on support logs collected from 
39,000 commercially deployed storage systems, which 
contain about 1,800,000 disks mounted in about 155,000 
shelf enclosures. The studied data cover a period of 44 
months. The result of our study provides guidelines for 
designing more reliable storage systems and developing 
better resiliency mechanisms. 


Although disks are the primary components of stor- 
age subsystems and disk failures contribute to 20-55% 
of storage subsystem failures, other components such as 
physical interconnects and protocol stacks also account 
for significant percentages (27-68% and 5-10%, respec- 
tively) of storage subsystem failures. The results clearly 
show that the rest of storage subsystem components can- 
not be ignored when designing a reliable storage system. 


One way to improve storage system reliability is to se- 
lect more reliable components. As data suggests, storage 
system reliability is highly dependent on both disk model 
and shelf enclosure model. We also found out that there 
might be a different “better” model for different storage 
systems, depending on other components used in the sys- 
tems. Another way to improve reliability is to employ 
redundancy mechanisms to tolerate component failures. 
One such mechanism studied in the paper is multipathing, 
which can reduce AFR for storage systems by 30-40% 
when the number of paths is increased from one to two. 
Storage system designers should also think about using 
smaller shelves (fewer disks per shelf) but more shelves 
in storage systems, since data indicates that spanning a 
RAID group across multiple shelves can reduce the prob- 
ability of “bursty” failures. 


We also found out that storage subsystem failure and 
individual storage subsystem failure type exhibit strong 
self-correlations. In addition, these failures also exhibit 
“bursty” patterns. These results motivate a revisit to re- 
siliency mechanisms such as RAID that assume indepen- 
dent failures. 


Future work will compare the impact of different fail- 
ure types and study how to design resiliency mechanisms 
targeting individual failure types, given that different fail- 
ure types show different statistical properties. Another 
future direction is to design storage failure prediction al- 
gorithms based on component errors. We also want to 
extend this study to other components of storage systems 
beyond the storage subsystem. 
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Abstract 

RAID storage systems protect data from storage errors, 
such as data corruption, using a set of one or more in- 
tegrity techniques, such as checksums. The exact pro- 
tection offered by certain techniques or a combination of 
techniques is sometimes unclear. We introduce and ap- 
ply a formal method of analyzing the design of data pro- 
tection strategies. Specifically, we use model checking 
to evaluate whether common protection techniques used 
in parity-based RAID systems are sufficient in light of 
the increasingly complex failure modes of modern disk 
drives. We evaluate the approaches taken by a number of 
real systems under single-error conditions, and find flaws 
in every scheme. In particular, we identify a parity pol- 
lution problem that spreads corrupt data (the result of a 
single error) across multiple disks, thus leading to data 
loss or corruption. We further identify which protection 
measures must be used to avoid such problems. Finally, 
we show how to combine real-world failure data with 
the results from the model checker to estimate the actual 
likelihood of data loss of different protection strategies. 


1 Introduction 


Data reliability and integrity is vital to storage systems. 
Performance problems can be tuned, tools can be added 
to cope with management issues, but data loss is seen as 
catastrophic. As Keeton ef al. state, data unavailability 
may cost a company “... more than $1 million/hour’”, but 
the price of data loss is “even higher” [23]. 

In well-designed, high-end systems, disk-related er- 
rors are still one of the main causes of potential trou- 
ble and thus must be carefully considered to avoid data 
loss [25]. Fortunately, with simple disk errors (e.g., an 
entire disk failing in a fail-stop fashion), designing pro- 
tection schemes to cope with disk errors is not overly 
challenging. For example, early systems successfully 
handle the failure of a single disk through the use of mir- 
roring or parity-based redundancy schemes [6, 24, 29]. 


‘Network Appliance, Inc. 
{goodson, skiran, rthelen} @ netapp.com 


Although getting an implementation to work correctly 
may be challenging (often involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of lines of code [38]), one could feel confident that 
the design properly handles the expected errors. 

Unfortunately, storage systems today are confronted 
with a much richer landscape of storage errors, thus 
considerably complicating the construction of correctly- 
designed protection strategies. For example, disks (and 
other storage subsystem components) are known to ex- 
hibit latent sector errors, corruption, lost writes, mis- 
directed writes, and a number of other subtle problems 
during otherwise normal operation [2, 3, 17, 21, 30, 37]. 
Thus, a fully-formed protection strategy must consider 
these errors and protect data despite their occurrence. 

A number of techniques have been developed over 
time to cope with errors such as these. For example, 
various forms of checksumming can be used to detect 
corruption [4, 35]; combined with redundancy (e.g., mir- 
rors or parity), checksumming enables both the detec- 
tion of and recovery from certain classes of errors. How- 
ever, given the broad range of techniques (including sec- 
tor checksums, block checksums, parental checksums, 
write-verify operations, identity information, and disk 
scrubbing, to list a few), exactly which strategies protect 
against which errors is sometimes unclear; worse, com- 
bining different approaches in a single system may lead 
to unexpected gaps in data protection. 

We propose a more formal approach based on model 
checking [20] to analyze the design of protection 
schemes in modern storage systems. We develop and 
apply a simple model checker to examine different data 
protection schemes. Within the system, one first imple- 
ments a simple logical version of the protection strategy 
under test; the model checker then applies different se- 
quences of read, write, and error events to exhaustively 
explore the state space of the system, either producing a 
chain of events that lead to data loss or a “proof” that the 
scheme works as desired. 

We use the model checker to evaluate a number of dif- 
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ferent approaches found in real RAID systems, focus- 
ing on parity-based protection and single errors. We find 
holes in all of the schemes examined, where systems po- 
tentially exposes data to loss or returns corrupt data to 
the user. In data loss scenarios, the error is detected, but 
the data cannot be recovered, while in the rest, the error 
is not detected and therefore corrupt data is returned to 
the user. For example, we examine a combination of two 
techniques — block-level checksums (where checksums 
of the data block are stored within the same disk block as 
data and verified on every read) and write-verify (where 
data is read back immediately after it is written to disk 
and verified for correctness), and show that the scheme 
could still fail to detect certain error conditions, thus re- 
turning corrupt data to the user. 


We discover one particularly interesting and general 
problem that we call parity pollution. In this situation, 
corrupt data in one block of a stripe spreads to other 
blocks through various parity calculations. We find a 
number of cases where parity pollution occurs, and show 
how pollution can lead to data loss. Specifically, we find 
that data scrubbing (which is used to reduce the chances 
of double disk failures) tends to be one of the main causes 
of parity pollution. 


We construct a protection scheme to address all is- 
sues we discover including parity pollution. The scheme 
uses a version-mirroring technique in combination with 
block-level checksums and physical and logical identity 
information, leading to a system that is robust to a full 
and realistic range of storage errors. 


With analyses of each scheme in hand, we also show 
how a system designer can combine real data of error 
probability with our model checker’s results to arrive 
upon a final estimation of data loss probability. Doing so 
enables one to compare different protection approaches 
and determine which is best given the current environ- 
ment. An interesting observation that emerges from the 
probability estimations is the trade-off between a higher 
probability detected data loss versus a lower probabil- 
ity of undetectable data corruption. For example, this 
trade-off is relevant when one decides between storing 
checksums in the data block itself versus storing them in 
a parent block. Another interesting observation is that 
data scrubbing actually increases the probability of data 
loss significantly under a single disk error. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
discusses background, while Section 3 describes our ap- 
proach to model checking. Section 4 presents the results 
of using the model checker to deconstruct a variety of 
protection schemes; Section 5 presents the results of our 
probability analysis of each scheme combined with real- 
world failure data. Section 6 describes related work and 
Section 7 concludes. 


2 Background 


We provide some background first on a number of pro- 
tection techniques found in real systems, and then on the 
types of storage errors one might expect to see in modern 
systems. 


2.1 Protection Techniques 


Protection techniques have evolved greatly over time. 
Early multiple disk systems focused almost solely on re- 
covery from entire disk failures; detection was performed 
by the controller, and redundancy (e.g., mirrors or parity) 
was used to reconstruct data on the failed disk [12]. 

Unfortunately, as disk drives became bigger, faster, 
and cheaper, new and interesting failure modes began 
to appear. For example, Network Appliance™ recently 
added protection against “lost writes” [37], i.e., write re- 
quests that appear to have been completed by the disk, 
but (for some reason) do not appear on the media. Many 
other systems do not (yet) have such protections, and the 
importance of such protection is difficult to gauge. 

This anecdote serves to illustrate the organic nature 
of data protection. While it would be optimal to simply 
write down a set of assumptions about the fault model 
and then design a system to handle the expected errors, 
in practice such an approach is not practical. Disks (and 
other storage subsystem components) provide an ever- 
moving target; tomorrow’s disk errors may not be present 
today. Worse, as new problems arise, they must be incor- 
porated into existing schemes, rather than attacked from 
first principles. This aspect of data protection motivates 
the need for a formal and rigorous approach to help un- 
derstand the exact protection offered by combinations of 
techniques. 

Table 1 shows the protection schemes employed by a 
range of modern systems. Although the table may be 
incomplete (e.g., a given system may use more than the 
protections we list, as we only list what is readily made 
public via published papers, web sites, and documen- 
tation), it hints at the breadth of approaches employed 
as well as the on-going development of protection tech- 
niques. We discuss each of these techniques in more de- 
tail in Section 4, where we use the model checker to de- 
termine their efficacy in guarding against storage errors. 


2.2 Storage Errors 


We now discuss the different types of storage errors. 
Many of these have been discussed in detail elsewhere [2, 
3, 30, 37]. Here, we provide a brief overview and discuss 
their frequency of occurrence (if known). 


e Latent sector errors: These errors occur when data 
cannot be reliably read from the disk drive medium. 
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Table 1: Protections in Real Systems. This table shows the known protections used in real-world systems. Some systems have 
other protections: Pilot uses a scavenger routine to recover metadata, and Powervault uses a 1-bit “write stamp” and a timestamp 
value to detect data-parity mismatches. Systems may use further protections (details not made public). 


The disk drive returns an explicit error code to the 
system when a latent sector error is encountered. 


e Corruptions: As the name indicates, these errors 
are said to occur when the data stored in a disk block 
is corrupted by an element of the storage stack. 


e Torn writes: Disk drives may end up writing only 
a portion of the sectors in a given write request. Of- 
ten, this occurs when the drive is power-cycled in 
the middle of processing the write request. 


e Lost writes: In rare cases, buggy firmware compo- 
nents may return a success code to indicate comple- 
tion of a write, but not perform the write in reality. 


e Misdirected writes: In other rare cases, buggy 
firmware may write the data to the wrong disk or the 
wrong location within a disk. The effect of this error 
is two-fold: the original disk location does not re- 
ceive the write it is supposed to receive (lost write), 
while the data in a different location is overwritten 
(with effects similar to corruption or lost write). 


Latent sector errors affect about 19% of nearline and 
about 2% of enterprise class disks within 2 years of 
use [2]. Corruptions or torn writes affect on average 
around 0.6% of nearline and 0.06% of enterprise class 
disks within 17 months of use [3]. Lost or misdirected 
writes occur in about 0.04% of nearline and 0.007% 
of enterprise class disks within the first 17 months of 
use [3]. While the lost write numbers seem rather low, 
it is important to note that when a company sells a few 
million disks, at least one (and likely many more) cus- 
tomers could be affected by lost writes every year. 


2.3. Error Outcomes 


Depending on the protection techniques in place, storage 
systems errors may have one or more of the following 
outcomes: 


e Data recovery: The scenario where the protection 
strategy detects the error, and uses parity to success- 
fully recover data. 


e Data loss: The scenario where the protection strat- 
egy detects the error, but is unable to successfully 
recover data. In this case, the storage system reports 
an error to the user. 


e Corrupt data: The scenario where the protection 
strategy does not detect the error, and therefore re- 
turns corrupt data to the user. 


3 Model Checking 


We have developed a simple model checker to analyze 
the design of various data protection schemes. The goal 
of the model checker is to identify all execution se- 
quences, consisting of user-level operations, protection 
operations, and disk errors, that can lead to either data 
loss or corrupt data being returned to the user. The model 
checker exhaustively evaluates all possible states of a sin- 
gle RAID stripe by taking into account the effects of all 
possible operations and disk errors for each state. 

We have chosen to build our own model checker in- 
stead of using an existing one since it is easier to build 
a simple model checker that is highly specific to RAID 
data protection; for example, the model checker assumes 
that the data disks are inter-changeable, thereby reducing 
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the number of unique states. However, there is no funda- 
mental reason why our analysis cannot be performed on 
a different model checker. 

Models for the model checker are built on top of some 
basic primitives. A RAID stripe consists of N disk 
blocks where the contents of each disk block is defined 
by the model using primitive components consisting of 
user data entries and protections. Since both the choice 
of components and their on-disk layout affect the data re- 
liability, the model must specify each block as a series of 
entries (corresponding to sectors within a block). Each 
entry can be atomically read or written. 

The model checker assumes that the desired unit of 
consistency is one disk block. All protection schemes 
are evaluated with this assumption as a basis. 


3.1 Model Checker Primitives 


The model checker provides the following primitives for 
use by the protection scheme. 


e Disk operations: The conventional operations disk 
read and disk write are provided. These operations 
are atomic for each entry (sector) and not over mul- 
tiple entries that form a disk block. 


e Data protection: The model checker and the model 
in conjunction implement various protection tech- 
niques. The model checker uses model-specified 
knowledge of the protections to evaluate different 
states. For example, the result of checksum verifi- 
cation is part of the system state that is maintained 
by the model checker. Protections like parity and 
checksums are modeled in such a way that “colli- 
sions” do not occur; we wish evaluate the spirit of 
the protection, not the choice of hash function. 


The model defines operations such as user read and 
user write based on the model checker primitives. For 
instance, a user write that writes a part of the RAID stripe 
will be implemented by the model using disk read and 
disk write operations, parity calculation primitives, and 
protection checks. 


3.2 Modeling Errors 


The model checker injects exactly one error during the 
analysis of the protection scheme. The different types of 
storage errors discussed in Section 2.2 are supported. We 
now describe how the different errors are modeled. 


e Latent sector errors: These errors are modeled as 
inaccessible data — an explicit error is returned 
when an attempt is made to read the disk block. 
Disk writes always succeed; it is assumed that if 


a latent sector error occurs, the disk automatically 
remaps [2] the sectors. 


e Corruptions: These errors are modeled as a change 
in value of a disk sector that produces a new value 
(i.e., no collisions). 


e Lost writes: These errors are modeled by not updat- 
ing any of the sectors that form a disk block when a 
subsequent disk write is issued. 


e Torn writes: These errors are modeled by updating 
only a portion of the sectors that form a disk block 
when a subsequent disk write is issued. 


e Misdirected writes: These errors manifest in two 
ways: (i) they appear as a lost write for the block 
the write was intended to (the target), and (ii) it 
overwrites a different disk location (the victim). We 
assume that the target and victim are on different 
RAID stripes (otherwise, it would be a double er- 
ror), and therefore can be modeled separately. Thus, 
we need to model only the victim, since the effects 
of a lost write on the target is an error we already 
study. A further assumption we make is that the 
data being written is block-aligned with the victim. 
Thus, a misdirected write is modeled by performing 
a write to a disk block (with valid entries) without 
an actual request from the model. 


3.3. Model Checker States 


A state according to the model checker is defined us- 
ing the following sub-states: (a) the validity of each data 
item stored in the data disks as maintained by the model 
checker, (b) the results of performing each of the protec- 
tion checks of the model, and (c) whether valid data and 
metadata items can be regenerated from parity for each 
of the data disks. The data disks are considered inter- 
changeable; for example, data disk DO with corrupt data 
is the same as data disk D1 with corrupt data as long as 
all other data and parity items are valid in both cases. As 
with any model checker, the previously explored states 
are remembered to avoid re-exploration. 

The output of the model checker is a state machine 
that starts with the RAID stripe in the clean state and 
contains state transitions to each of the unique states dis- 
covered by the model checker. Table 2 contains a list of 
operations and errors that cause the state transitions. 


4 Analysis 


We now analyze various protection schemes using the 
model checker. We add protection techniques — RAID, 
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Operation Description Notation 

User read R(X) 

User write Write for any combination of disks in the stripe | W() is any write, Wapp() is write with ad- 
(the model performs any disk reads needed for | ditive parity, Wgup() is subractive; Param- 
parity calculation) eters: X+ is “data disk X plus others”, !X is 

“other than data disk X”’, full is “full stripe” 

Scrub Read all disks, verify protections, recompute par- | S 


ity from data, and compare with on-disk parity 


Latent sector 
error 


Disk read to a disk returns failure 

Corruption A new value is assigned to a sector 

Lost write Disk write issued is not performed, but success is 
reported 

Torn write Only the first sector of a disk write is written, but 
success is reported 

Misdirected A disk block is overwritten with data following 

write the same layout as the block, but not meant for it 





Fyse(X), Fisn(P) for data disk X and par- 
ity disk respectively 

Fcorrupt(X), Foorrupr(P) for data 
disk X and parity disk respectively 

Flost (X), FLost (P) for data disk X and 
parity disk respectively 

Frorn(X), Frorn(P) for data disk X and 
parity disk respectively 

Fispir(X), Fyrspir(P) for data disk X 
and parity disk respectively 





Table 2: Model Operations. This table shows the different sources of state transitions: (a) operations that are performed on 


the model, and (b) the different errors that are injected. 


data scrubbing, checksums, write-verify, identity, ver- 
sion mirroring — one by one, and evaluate each setup. 
We restrict our analysis to the protection offered by the 
different schemes against a single error. Indeed, we find 
that most schemes cannot recover from even a single er- 
ror (given the proper failure scenario). 


4.1 Bare-bones RAID 


The simplest of protection schemes is the use of parity 
to recover from errors. This type of scheme is tradi- 
tionally available through RAID hardware cards [1]. In 
this scheme, errors are typically detected based on error 
codes returned by the disk drive. 

Figure 1 presents the model of bare-bones RAID, 
specified using the primitives provided by the model 
checker. In this model, a user read command simply calls 
a RAID-level read, which in turn issues a disk read for 
all disks. The disk read primitive returns the “data” suc- 
cessfully unless a latent sector error is encountered. On 
a latent sector error, the RAID read routine calls the re- 
construct routine, which reads the rest of the disks, and 
recovers data through parity calculation. At the end of a 
user read, in place of returning data to the user, a valid- 
ity check primitive is called. This model checker primi- 
tive verifies that the data is indeed valid; if it is not valid, 
then the model checker has found a hole in the protection 
scheme that returns corrupt data to the user. 

When one or more data disks are written, parity is 
recalculated. Unless the entire stripe is written, par- 
ity calculation requires disk reads. In order to optimize 


the number of disk reads, parity calculation may be per- 
formed in an additive or subtractive manner. In additive 
parity calculation, data disks other than the disks being 
written are read and the new parity is calculated as the 
XOR over the read blocks and the blocks being written. 
In subtractive parity calculation, the old data in the disks 
being written and the old parity are first read. Then, the 
new parity is the XOR of old data, old parity, and new 
data. Since parity calculation uses data on disk, it should 
verify the data read from disk. We shall see in the sub- 
sections that follow that the absence of this verification 
could violate data protection. 


When the model checker is used to evaluate this model 
and only one disk error is injected, we obtain the state 
machine shown in Figure 2. Note that the state machine 
shows only those operations that result in state transi- 
tions (i.e., self-loops are omitted). The model starts in the 
clean state and transitions to different states when er- 
rors occur. For example, a latent sector error to data disk 
X places the model in state Diskx LSE. The model 
transitions back to clean state, when one of the fol- 
lowing occurs: (a) user read to data disk X i.e. R(X), (b) 
user write to data disk X plus 0 or more other disks that in 
turn causes a disk read to data disk X for subtractive par- 
ity calculation (Wgyp(X+)), and (c) user write to any 
disks that result in additive parity calculation, thereby ei- 
ther causing data disk X to be read or data disk X to be 
overwritten (Wapp()). Thus, we see that the model can 
recover from a latent sector error to data disks. We also 
see that the model can recover from a latent sector error 
to the parity disk as well. 
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UserRead(Disks[]) { 
data[] = RaidRead(Disks[/); 
if(raid read failed) 
Declare double failure and return; 
else 
Check Valid(Disks/], data[]); 


} 


RaidRead(Disks/[/) { 
for(x = 0 to num(Disks/[])) { 

data[x] = DiskRead(Disks/x/); 

if(disk read failed) { // LSE 
data[x] = Reconstruct(Disks[x/); 
if(reconstruct failed) { // another LSE 

return FAILURE; 

} 


} 
} 


return data[]; 


} 


Reconstruct(BadDisk) { 
for(x = 0 to num(Al/Disks[])) { 
if(Disks[x] is not BadDisk) 
data[x] = DiskRead(Disks/[x/); 
else 
data[x] = DiskRead(ParityDisk); 
if(disk read fails) // LSE 
return FAILURE; 
} 
new-data = Parity(data[x]); 
Disk Write(Disks[x], new_data); 
return new_data; 


} 


UserWrite(Disks/], data[]) { 
if(Additive parity cost is lower for num(Disks[])) { 
other_disk_data[] = RaidRead(AllDisks[] - Disks[]); 
if(raid read failed) 
Declare double failure and return; 
parity_data = Parity(data[] + other_disk_data[]); 


else{ // subtractive parity 
old_data[] = RaidRead(Disks[] + ParityDisk); 
if(raid read failed) 
Declare double failure and return; 
parity_data = Parity(data[] + old_data[]); 
} 
for(x = 0 to num(Disks/[])) { 
Disk Write(Disks[x], data[x]); 
i 


Disk Write(ParityDisk, parity_data) 
return SUCCESS; 
} 


Figure 1: Model of Bare-bones RAID. The figure shows 
the model of bare-bones RAID specified using the primitives 
DiskRead, DiskWrite, ParityCalc, and Check Valid provided 
by the model checker. CheckValid is called when returning 
data to the user and the model checker verifies if the data is 
actually valid. 


Let us now consider the state transitions that lead to 
corrupt data being returned to the user. We retain the 
names of states involved in these transitions for other 
data protection schemes as well, since the role they play 
is similar across schemes. 

Any of the errors, lost write, torn write, misdirected 
write, or corruption to data disk X when in clean state, 
places the model in state Diskx Error. In this state, 
data disk X contains wrong data and the (correct) parity 
on the stripe is therefore inconsistent with the data disks. 
A user read to data disk X will now return corrupt data 
to the user (Corrupt Data), simply because there is 
no means of verifying that the data is valid. If a user 
write to disks other than data disk X triggers additive 
parity calculation (Wapp(!X)), the corrupt data in data 
disk X is used for parity calculation, thereby corrupting 
the parity disk as well. In this scenario, both data disk 
X and the parity disk contain corrupt data, but they are 
consistent. We term this process of propagating incor- 
rect data to the parity disk during additive parity calcu- 
lation as parity pollution and it corresponds to the state 
Polluted Parity. Parity pollution does not impact 
the probability of data loss or corruption in this case since 
bare-bones RAID does not detect any form of corruption. 
However, as we shall see, parity pollution causes prob- 
lems for many other protection schemes. 

When in state Diskx Error, if a user write in- 
volving data disk X leads to subtractive parity calcula- 
tion (Wsup(X+)), the corrupt data in data disk X is 
used for the parity calculation. Therefore, the new par- 
ity generated is corrupt (and also inconsistent with the 
data disks). However, since data disk X is being written, 
data disk X is no longer corrupt. This state is named as 
Parity Error in the state machine. We see that the 
same state can be reached from clean state when an er- 
ror occurs for the parity disk. This state does not lead 
to further data loss or corruption in the absence of a sec- 
ond error (if a second error is detected on one of the data 
disks, the corruption will be propagated to that disk as 
well). Thus, we see that, bare-bones RAID protects only 
against latent sector errors and not other errors. 


4.2 Data Scrubbing 


In this scheme, we add data scrubbing to the bare-bones 
RAID protection scheme. Data scrubbing is an extended 
version of disk media scrubbing [22, 33]. Data scrubs 
read all disk blocks that form the stripe and reconstruct 
the data if an error is detected. The scrub also recomputes 
the parity of the data blocks and compares it with the par- 
ity stored on the parity disk, thereby detecting any incon- 
sistencies [3]. Thus, the scrubbing mechanism can con- 
vert the RAID recovery mechanism into an error detec- 
tion technique. Note that if an inconsistency is detected, 
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Figure 3: RAID with scrubbing. 


bare-bones RAID does not offer a method to resolve it. 
The scrub should fix the inconsistency (by recomputing 
the contents of the parity disk) because inconsistent data 
and parity lead to data corruption if a second failure oc- 
curs and reconstruction is performed. In the rest of the 
section, when we refer to data scrubbing, we also imply 
that the scheme fixes parity inconsistencies. 

When the model checker is used to examine this model 
and only one error is injected, we obtain the state ma- 
chine shown in Figure 3. We see that the state ma- 
chine is very similar to that of bare-bones RAID, ex- 
cept that some edges include S. One such edge is the 
transition from the state Disk, Error, where data in 
data disk X is wrong, to Polluted Parity, where 
both the data and parity are wrong, but consistently so. 
This transition during a scrub is easily explained — 
Diskx Error, the scrub detects a mismatch between 
data and parity and updates the parity to match the data 


moving the model to state Polluted Parity. We 
see that the addition of the scrub has not improved pro- 
tection when only one error is injected; scrubs are in- 
tended to lower the chances of double failures, not of 
loss from single errors. In fact, we shall see later that the 
tendency of scrubs to pollute parity increases the chances 
of data loss when only one error occurs. 


4.3. Checksums 


Checksumming techniques have been used in numerous 
systems over the years to detect data corruption. Some 
systems store the checksum along with the data that it 
protects [4, 14, 37], while other systems store the check- 
sum on the access path to the data [35, 36]. We will 
explore both alternatives. We also distinguish between 
the schemes that store per sector checksums [4, 14] and 
those that use per-block checksums [37]. 
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Figure 5: Block checksums + RAID and scrubbing. 


Sector checksums: Figure 4 shows the state machine 
obtained for sector-level checksum protection. The ob- 
vious change from the previous state machines is the 
addition of two new states Diskx Corrupted and 
Parity Corrupted. The model transitions to these 
states from the clean state when a corruption occurs 
to data disk X or the parity disk respectively. The use 
of sector checksums enables the detection of these cor- 
ruptions whenever the corrupt block is read (including 
scrubs), thus initiating reconstruction and thereby return- 
ing the model to clean state. However, the use of 
sector checksums does not protect against torn writes, 
lost writes, and misdirected writes. For example, torn 
writes update a single sector, but not the rest of the block. 
The checksum for all sectors is therefore consistent with 
the data in that sector. Therefore, sector checksums do 
not detect these scenarios (R(X) from Diskx Error 
leads to Corrupt Data). 


Block checksums: The goal of block checksums is 
to ensure that a disk block is one consistent unit, un- 
like with sector checksums. Figure 5 shows the state 
machine obtained for block-level checksum protection. 
Again, the addition of new states that do not lead to 
Corrupt Data signifies an improvement in the pro- 
tection. The new states added correspond to torn writes. 
Unlike sector-level protection, block-level protection can 
detect torn writes (detection denoted by transitions from 
states Diskx Tornand Parity Torntoclean) in 
exactly the same manner as detecting corruption. How- 
ever, we see that corrupt data could still be returned to the 
user. A lost write or a misdirected write transitions the 
model from the clean state to Disky Error. When 
a lost write occurs, the disk block retains data and check- 
sum written on a previous occasion. The data and check- 
sum are therefore consistent. Hence, the model does not 
detect that the data on disk is wrong. A read to data disk 
X now returns corrupt data to the user. The scenario is 
similar for misdirected writes as well. 


Parental checksums: A third option for checksumming 
is to store the checksum of the disk block in a parent 
block that is accessed first during user reads (e.g., an in- 
ode of a file is read before its data block). Parental check- 
sums can thus be used to verify data during all user reads, 
but not for other operations. Figure 6 shows the state 
machine for this scheme. We notice many changes to the 
state machine as compared to block checksums. First, we 
see that the states successfully handled by block check- 
sums (such as FyorRn(X)) do not exist. Instead, the tran- 
sitions that led from clean to those states now place the 
modelinDiskx Error. Second, none of the states re- 
turn corrupt data to the user. Instead, a new node called 
Data Loss has been added. This change signifies that 
the model detects a double failure and reports data loss. 
Third, the only transition to Data Loss is due toa read 
of data disk X when in the Polluted Parity state. 
Thus, parity pollution now leads to data loss. As before, 
the causes of parity pollution are data scrubs or addi- 
tive parity calculations (transitions S or Wapp(!X) lead 
from Diskx Error to Polluted Parity). Fig- 
ure 7 presents a pictorial view of the transitions from 
clean state to parity pollution and data loss. At the root 
of the problem is the fact that parental checksums can 
be verified only for user reads, not other disk reads. Any 
protection technique that does not co-operate with RAID, 
allows parity recalculation to use bad data, causing irre- 
versible data loss. 


Of the three checksums techniques evaluated, we find 
that block checksumming has the fewest number of tran- 
sitions to data loss or corruption. Therefore, we use 
block checksums as the starting point for adding further 
protection techniques. 
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Figure 6: Parental checksums + RAID and scrubbing. 
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Figure 7: Parity Pollution Sequence. This figure shows 
a sequence of operations, along with intermediate RAID states, 
that lead to parity pollution and subsequent data loss. Each 
horizontal set of disks (Data disks dO, dl and d2 and Parity 
disk) form the RAID stripe. The contents of the disk blocks are 
shown inside the disks. a, b etc. are data values, and {a,b} 
denotes the parity of values a and b. The protection scheme 
used is parental checksums. Checksums are shown next to the 
corresponding data disks. At each RAID state, user read or 
write operations cause corresponding disk reads and writes, 
resulting in the next state. The first write to disk dO is lost, 
while the checksum and parity are successfully updated. Next, 
a user write to disks dl and d2 uses the bad data in disk dO to 
calculate parity, thereby causing parity pollution. A subsequent 
user read to disk dO detects a checksum mismatch, but recovery 
is not possible since parity is polluted. 


4.4 Write-Verify 


One primary problem with block checksums is that lost 
writes are not detected. Lost writes are particularly dif- 
ficult to handle. If the checksum is stored along with 
the data and both are written as part of the same disk re- 
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Figure 8: Write-verify + block checksums, RAID and 
scrubbing. 


quest, they are both lost, leaving the old data and check- 
sum intact and valid. On later reads to disk block, check- 
sum verification compares the old data and old checksum 
which are consistent, thereby not detecting the lost write. 

One simple method to fix this problem is to ensure 
that writes are not lost in the first place. Some storage 
systems perform write-verify [18, 37] (also called read- 
after-write verify) for this purpose. This technique reads 
the disk block back after it is written, and uses the data 
contents in memory to verify that the write has indeed 
completed without errors. 

Figure 8 shows the state machine for write-verify with 
block checksums. Comparing this figure against Fig- 
ure 5, we notice two differences: First, the states repre- 
senting torn data or parity do not exist anymore. Second, 
the transitions Fporn(X), Frorn(P), Frosr(X), and 
FLosr(P) are now from clean to itself, instead of to 
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Figure 9: Physical identity + RAID, scrubbing, and 
block checksums. 


other states (self-loops shown for readability). Write- 
verify detects lost writes and torn writes as and when 
they occur, keeping the RAID stripe in clean state. 

Unfortunately, write-verify has two negatives. First, 
it does not protect against misdirected writes. When a 
misdirected write occurs, Write-verify would detect that 
the original target of the write suffered a lost write, and 
therefore simply reissue the write. However, the victim 
of the misdirected write is left consistent with consistent 
checksums but wrong data. A later user read to the victim 
thus returns corrupt data to the user. Second, although 
write-verify improves data protection, every disk write 
now incurs a disk read as well, possibly leading to a huge 
loss in performance. 


4.5 Identity 


A different approach that is used to solve the problem of 
lost or misdirected writes without the huge performance 
penalty of write-verify is the use of identity information. 

Different forms of identifying data (also called self- 
describing data) can be stored along with data blocks. 
An identity may be in one of two forms: (a) physical 
identity, which typically consists of the disk number and 
the disk block (or sector) number to which the data is 
written [4], and (b) logical identity, which is typically an 
inode number and offset within the file [31, 37]. 

e Physical identity: Figure 9 shows the state ma- 
chine obtained when physical identity information is 
used in combination with block checksums. Com- 
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Figure 10: Logical identity + RAID, scrubbing and 
block checksums. 


pared to previous state machines, we see that there 
are two new states corresponding to misdirected writes, 
Misdirected DataandMisdirected Parity. 
These states are detected by the model when the disk 
block is read for any reason (scrub, user read, or par- 
ity calculation) since even non-user operations like scrub 
can verify physical identity. Thus, physical identity is a 
step towards mitigating parity pollution. However, par- 
ity pollution still occurs in state transitions involving lost 
writes. If a lost write occurs, the disk block contains 
the old data, which would still have the correct physi- 
cal block number. Therefore, physical identity cannot 
protect against lost writes, leading to corrupt data being 
returned to the user. 


e Logical identity: The logical identity of disk blocks 
is defined by the block’s parent and can therefore be 
verified only during user reads. Figure 10 shows the 
state machine obtained when logical identity protection 
is used in combination with block checksums. Un- 
like physical identity, misdirected writes do not cause 
new states to be created for logical identity. Both 
lost and misdirected writes place the model in the 
Diskx Error state. At this point, parity pollution 
due to scrubs and user writes moves the system to the 
Polluted Parity state since logical identity can 
be verified only on user reads, thus causing data loss. 
Thus, logical identity works in similar fashion to parental 
checksums: (i) in both cases, there is a check that uses 
data from outside the block being protected, and (ii) in 
both cases, corrupt data is not returned to the user and 
instead, data loss is detected. 
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Figure 11: Version mirroring + Logical identity, block 
checksums, RAID, and scrubbing. 


4.6 Version Mirroring 


The use of identity information (both physical and log- 
ical) does not protect data from exactly one scenario — 
parity pollution after a lost write. Version mirroring can 
be used to detect lost writes during scrubs and parity cal- 
culation. Herein, each data block that belongs to the 
RAID stripe contains a version number. This version 
number is incremented with every write to the block. The 
parity block contains a list of version numbers of all of 
the data blocks that it protects. Whenever a data block is 
read, its version number is compared to the correspond- 
ing version number stored in the parity block. If a mis- 
match occurs, the newer block will have a higher version 
number, and can used to reconstruct the other data block. 

Note that when this approach is employed during user 
reads, each disk block read would now incur an addi- 
tional read of the parity block. To avoid this performance 
penalty, version numbers can be used in conjunction with 
logical identity. Thus, logical identity is verified during 
file system reads, while version numbers are verified for 
parity re-calculation reads and disk scrubbing. This ap- 
proach incurs an extra disk read of the parity block only 
when additive parity calculation is performed. 

A primitive form of version mirroring has been used 
in real systems: Dell Powervault storage arrays [14] use 
a 1-bit version number called a “write stamp”. However, 


since the length of the version number is restricted to 1- 
bit, it can only be used to detect a mismatch between 
data and parity (which we already can achieve through 
parity recompute and compare). It does not provide the 
power to identify the wrong data (which would enable 
recovery). This example illustrates that the bit-length of 
version numbers limits the number of errors that can be 
detected and recovered from. 

Figure 11 shows the state machine obtained when ver- 
sion mirroring is added to logical identity protection. We 
find that there are now states corresponding to lost writes 
(Lost DataandLost Parity) for which all transi- 
tions lead to clean. However, Data Loss could still 
occur, and in addition, Data Loss Declared could 
occur as well. The only error that causes state transitions 
to any of these nodes is a misdirected write. 

A misdirected write to data disk X places the model 
inMisdirected Data. Now, an additive parity cal- 
culation that uses data disk X will compare the version 
number in data disk X against the one in the parity disk. 
The misdirected write could have written a disk block 
with a higher version number than the victim. Thus, the 
model trusts the wrong data disk X and pollutes parity. 
A subsequent read to data disk X uses logical identity to 
detect the error, but the parity has already been polluted. 

A misdirected write to the parity disk causes problems 
as well. Interestingly, none of the protection schemes so 
far face this problem. The sequence of state transitions 
leading to Data Loss Declared occurs in follow- 
ing fashion. A misdirected write to the parity disk places 
new version numbers in the entire list of version num- 
bers on the disk. When any data disk’s version number 
is compared against its corresponding version number on 
this list (during a write or scrub), if the parity’s (wrong) 
versions numbers are higher, reconstruction is initiated. 
Reconstruction will detect that none of the version num- 
bers of the data disks match the version numbers stored 
on the parity disk. In this scenario, a multi-disk error is 
detected and the model declares data loss. This state is 
different from Data Loss, since this scenario is a false 
positive while the other has actual data loss. 

The occurrence of the Data Loss Declared state 
indicates that the policy used when multiple version 
numbers mismatch during reconstruction is faulty. It is 
indeed possible to have a policy that fixes parity instead 
of data on a multiple version number mismatch. The use 
of a model checker thus enables identification of policy 
faults as well. 

We know from the previous subsection that physical 
identity protects against misdirected writes. Therefore, if 
physical identity is added to version mirroring and log- 
ical identity, we could potentially eliminate all problem 
nodes. Figure 12 shows the state machine generated for 
this protection scheme. We see that none of the state tran- 
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Figure 12: Version mirroring + Logical and physical 
identity, block checksums, RAID and scrubbing. 


sitions lead to data loss or data corruption. The advan- 
tage of using physical identity is that the physical iden- 
tity can be verified (detecting any misdirected write) be- 
fore comparing version numbers. Thus, we have iden- 
tified a scheme that eliminates data loss or corruption 
due to a realistic range of disk errors; the scheme in- 
cludes version mirroring, physical and logical identity, 
block checksums, and RAID. 


4.7 Discussion 


The analysis of multiple schemes has helped identify the 
following key data protection issues. 

e Parity pollution: We believe that any parity-based 
system that re-uses existing data to compute parity is po- 
tentially susceptible to data loss due to disk errors, in 
particular lost and misdirected writes. In the absence 
of techniques to perfectly verify the integrity of existing 
disk blocks used for recomputing the parity, disk scrub- 
bing and partial-stripe writes can cause parity pollution, 
where the parity no longer reflects valid data. 

In this context, it would be interesting to apply model 
checking to understand schemes with double parity [7, 
13]. Another interesting scheme that could be analyzed 
is one with RAID-Z [8] protection (instead of RAID-4 
or RAID-5), where only full-stripe writes are performed 


and data is protected with parental checksums. 

e Parental protection: Verifying the contents of a disk 
block against any value — either identity or checksum, 
written using a separate request and stored in a differ- 
ent disk location, is an excellent method to detect errors 
that are more difficult to handle. However, in the ab- 
sence of techniques such as version mirroring, schemes 
that protect data by placing checksum or identity protec- 
tions on the access path should use the same access path 
for disk scrubbing, parity calculation, and reconstructing 
data. Note that this approach could slow down these pro- 
cesses significantly, especially when the RAID is close 
to full space utilization. 

e Mirroring: Mirroring of any piece of data, provides 
a distinct advantage: one can verify the correctness of 
data through comparison without interference from other 
data items (as in the case of parity). Version mirroring 
utilizes this advantage in conjunction with crucial knowl- 
edge about the items that are mirrored — the higher value 
is more recent. 

e Physical identity: Physical identity, like block 
checksums, is extremely useful since it is knowledge 
available at the RAID-level. We see that this knowledge 
is important for perfect data protection. 

e Recovery-integrity co-design: Finally, it is vital to 
integrate data integrity with RAID recovery, and do so by 
exhaustively exploring all possible scenarios that could 
occur when the protection techniques are composed. 

Thus, a model checking approach is very useful in de- 
constructing the exact protection offered by a protection 
scheme, thereby also identifying important data protec- 
tion issues. We believe that such an exhaustive approach 
would prove even more important in evaluating protec- 
tions against double errors. 


5 Probability of Loss or Corruption 


One benefit of using a model checker is that we can 
assign probabilities to various state transitions in the 
state machine produced, and easily generate approximate 
probabilities for data loss or corruption. These probabil- 
ities help compare the different schemes quantitatively. 

We use the data for nearline disks in Section 2 to de- 
rive per-year probabilities for the occurrence of the dif- 
ferent errors. For instance, the probability of occurrence 
of Fug (a latent sector error) for one disk is 0.1. The 
data does not distinguish between corruption and torn 
writes; therefore, we assume an equal probability of oc- 
currence of Fcorrupt and Frorn (0.0022). We derive 
the probabilities for FLosr and Fyispir based on the 
assumptions in Section 3.2 as 0.0003 and 1.88e — 5 re- 
spectively. 

We also compute the probability for each operation to 
be the first to encounter the stripe with an existing er- 
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ble provides an approximate probability of at least 1 data loss 
event and of corrupt data being returned to the user at least 
once, when each of the protection schemes is used for storing 
data. It is assumed that the storage system uses 4 data disks, 
and I parity disk. A (*) indicates that the data loss is detectable 
given the particular scheme (and hence can be turned into un- 
availability, depending on system implementation). 


ror. For this purpose, we utilize the distribution of how 
often different requests detect corruption in our study 
study [3]. The distribution is as follows. P(User read): 
0.2, P(User write): 0.2, P(Scrub): 0.6. We assume that 
partial stripe writes of varying width are equally likely. 


Note that while we attempt to use as realistic probabil- 
ity numbers as possible, the goal is not to provide precise 
data loss probabilities, but to illustrate the advantage of 
using a model checker, and discuss potential trade-offs 
between different protection schemes. 


Table 3 provides approximate probabilities of data loss 
derived from the state machines produced by the model 
checker. We consider a 4 data disk, 1 parity disk RAID 
configuration for all of the protection schemes for calcu- 
lating probabilities. This table enables simple compar- 
isons of the different protection schemes. We can see 
that generally, enabling protections causes an expected 
decrease in the chance of data loss. The use of version 
mirroring with logical and physical identity, block check- 
sums and RAID produces a scheme with a theoretical 
chance of data loss or corruption as 0. The data in the 


table illustrates the following trade-offs between protec- 
tion schemes: 

Scrub vs. No scrub: Systems employ scrubbing to de- 
tect and fix errors and inconsistencies in order to reduce 
the chances of double failures. However, our analysis 
in the previous section shows that scrubs could poten- 
tially cause data loss due to parity pollution. The data 
in the table shows that it is indeed the case. In fact, 
since scrubs have a higher probability of encountering 
errors, the probability of data loss is significantly higher 
with scrubs than without. For example, using parental 
checksums with scrubs causes data loss with a proba- 
bility 0.00486, while using parental checksums without 
scrubs causes data loss with a 3 times lesser probability 
0.00153. 

Data loss vs. Corrupt data: Comparing the different 
protection schemes, we see that some schemes cause data 
loss whereas others return corrupt data to the user. In- 
terestingly, we also see that the probability of data loss 
is higher than the probability of corrupt data. For ex- 
ample, using parental checksums (with RAID and scrub- 
bing) causes data loss with a probability 0.00486, while 
using block checksums causes corrupt data to be returned 
with a an order of magnitude lesser probability 0.00041. 
Thus, while in general it is better to detect corruption 
and incur data loss than to return corrupt data, the an- 
swer may not be obvious when the probability of loss is 
much higher. 

If the precise probability distributions of the underly- 
ing errors, and read, write, and scrub relative frequencies 
are known, techniques like Monte-Carlo simulation can 
be used to generate actual probability estimates that take 
multiple errors into consideration [15]. 


6 Related Work 


Many research efforts have explored reliability modeling 
for RAID-based storage systems, right from when the 
case was made for RAID storage [29]. Most initial ef- 
forts focus on complete disk failures [10, 11, 26, 27]. For 
example, Burkhard and Menon [10] use Markov mod- 
els to estimate the reliability provided by multiple check 
(parity) disks in a RAID group. 

More recent research has explored the impact of par- 
tial disk failures, such as latent sector errors. Disk scrub- 
bing [22] has been used for many years for proactive de- 
tection of latent errors, thus reducing the probability of 
double failures. Schwarz et al. use statistical models to 
analyze the fault tolerance provided by different options 
for disk scrubbing in archival storage systems [33]. El- 
erath and Pecht use Monte Carlo simulation to explore 
RAID reliability, considering different distributions for 
disk failures, latent errors, disk scrubbing, and time taken 
for RAID reconstruction [15]. Most of these research ef- 
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forts compute the reliability of RAID systems assuming 
that errors are detected and fixed when encountered (say 
through scrubbing), while we examine the design of the 
protections that provide such an assurance. 

Sivathanu ef al. provide a qualitative discussion of 
the assurances provided by various redundancy tech- 
niques [34]. We show that when multiple techniques are 
used in combination, a more exhaustive exploration of 
such assurances is essential. 

Most related to our work is simultaneous research by 
Belluomini et al. [5]. They describe how undetected 
disk errors such as silent data corruptions and lost writes 
could potentially lead to a RAID returning corrupt data 
to the user. They explore a general solution space involv- 
ing addition of an appendix with some extra information 
to each disk block or the parity block. In comparison, our 
effort is a detailed analysis of the exact protection offered 
by each type of extra information like block checksums, 
physical identity, etc. 

Research efforts have also applied fault injection, in- 
stead of modeling, as a means to quantify the reliabil- 
ity and availability of RAID storage. Brown and Patter- 
son [9] use benchmarks and fault injection to measure 
the availability of RAID. 

Other research efforts that have leveraged model 
checking ideas to understand the reliability properties of 
actual operating system and storage system code [32, 
39, 40]. For example, Yang et al. use model check- 
ing to identify bugs in file system code [40], and later 
they adapt model checking ideas to find bugs in many 
different file system and RAID implementations [39]. 
Model checking has also been used to study security pro- 
tocols [32]. 


7 Conclusion 


We have presented a formal approach to analyzing the 
design of data protection strategies. Whereas earlier de- 
signs were simple to verify by inspection (e.g., a parity 
disk successfully adds protection against full-disk fail- 
ure), modern systems employ a host of techniques, and 
their interactions are subtle. 

With our approach, we have shown that a variety of 
approaches found in past and current systems are suc- 
cessful at detecting a variety of problems but that some 
interesting corner-case scenarios can lead to data loss or 
corruption. In particular, we found that the problem of 
parity pollution can propagate errors from a single (bad) 
block to other (previously good) blocks, and thus lead 
to a gap in protection in many schemes. The addition 
of version mirroring and proper identity information, in 
addition to standard checksums, parity, and scrubbing, 
leads to a solution where no single error should (by de- 
sign) lead to data loss. 


In the future, as protection evolves further to cope 
with the next generation of disk problems, we believe 
approaches such as ours will be critical. Although model 
checking implementations is clearly important [40], the 
first step in building any successful storage system 
should begin with a correctly-specified design. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we develop a recovery conscious frame- 
work for multi-core architectures and a suite of tech- 
niques for improving the resiliency and recovery ef- 
ficiency of highly concurrent embedded storage soft- 
ware systems. Our techniques aim at providing con- 
tinuous availability and performance during recov- 
ery while minimizing the time to recovery and the 
need for rearchitecting the system (legacy code). The 
main contributions of our recovery conscious frame- 
work include (1) a task-level recovery model, which 
consists of mechanisms for classifying storage tasks 
into recovery groups and dividing the overall system 
resources into recovery-oriented resource pools, and 
(2) the development of recovery-conscious schedul- 
ing, which enforces some serializability of failure- 
dependent tasks in order to reduce the ripple effect 
of software failure and improve the availability of 
the system. We present three alternative recovery- 
conscious scheduling algorithms; each represents one 
way to trade-off between recovery time and system 
performance. We have implemented and evaluated 
these recovery-conscious scheduling algorithms on a 
real industry-standard storage system. Our exper- 
imental evaluation results show that the proposed 
recovery conscious scheduling algorithms are non- 
intrusive and can significantly improve (throughput 
by 16.8% and response time by 22.9%) the perfor- 
mance of the system during failure recovery. 


1 Introduction 


Enterprise storage systems are the foundations of 
most data centers today and extremely high avail- 
ability is expected as a basic requirement from these 
systems. With rapid and exponential growth of 
digital information and the increasing popularity 
of multi-core architectures, the demand for large 
scale storage systems of extremely high availability 
(moving close to 7 nines) continues to grow. On 
the other hand, embedded storage software systems 
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(controllers) are becoming much more complex and 
difficult to test especially given concurrent develop- 
ment and quality assurance processes. 


With software failures and bugs becoming an ac- 
cepted fact, focusing on recovery and reducing time 
to recovery has become essential in many modern 
storage systems today. In current system architec- 
tures, even with redundant controllers, most mi- 
crocode failures trigger system-wide recovery [9, 10] 
causing the system to lose availability for at least 
a few seconds, and then wait for higher layers to 
redrive the operation. This unavailability is visible 
to customers as service outage and will only increase 
as the platform continues to grow using the legacy 
architecture. 


In order to reduce the recovery time and more 
importantly scale the recovery process with sys- 
tem growth, it is essential to perform recovery at 
a fine-grained level: recovering only failed compo- 
nents and allowing the rest of the system to func- 
tion uninterrupted. However, due to fuzzy compo- 
nent interfaces, complex dependencies and involved 
operational semantics of the system, implementing 
such fine-grained recovery is challenging. Therefore, 
firstly we must develop a mechanism to perform fine- 
grained recovery taking into consideration interac- 
tions between components and recovery semantics. 
Secondly, since localized recovery spans multiple de- 
pendent threads in reality, we must bound this local- 
ized recovery process in time and resource consump- 
tion in order to ensure that resources are available 
for other normally operating tasks even during re- 
covery. Finally, since we are dealing with a large 
legacy architecture (> 2M loc), to ensure feasibility 
in terms of development time and cost we should 
minimize changes to the architecture. 


In this paper we develop a recovery conscious 
framework for multi-core architectures and a suite 
of techniques for improving the resiliency and recov- 
ery efficiency of highly concurrent embedded storage 
software systems. Our techniques aim at providing 
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continuous availability and good performance even 
during a recovery process by bounding the time to 
recovery while minimizing the need for rearchitect- 
ing the system. 

The main contributions of our recovery conscious 
framework include (1) a task-level recovery model, 
which consists of mechanisms for classifying storage 
tasks into recovery groups and dividing the over- 
all system resources into recovery-oriented resource 
pools; and (2) the development of recovery-conscious 
scheduling, which enforces some serializability of 
failure-dependent tasks in order to reduce the rip- 
ple effect of software failures and improve the avail- 
ability of the system. We present three alternative 
recovery-conscious scheduling algorithms, each rep- 
resenting one way to trade-off between recovery time 
and system performance. 

We have implemented and evaluated these 
recovery-conscious scheduling algorithms on a real 
industry-standard storage system. Our experimen- 
tal evaluation results show that the proposed re- 
covery conscious scheduling algorithms are non- 
intrusive, involve minimal new code and can signifi- 
cantly improve performance during failure recovery 
thereby enhancing availability. 


2 Problem Definition 


In this section we motivate this research and illus- 
trate the problem we address by considering the stor- 
age controllers of some representative storage system 
architecture. We focus on system recoverability from 
software failures. Storage controllers are embedded 
systems that add intelligence to storage and provide 
functionalities such as RAID, I/O routing, error de- 
tection and recovery. Failures in storage controllers 
are typically more complex and more expensive to 
recover if not handled appropriately. Although this 
section discusses specifically about embedded soft- 
ware failures in a storage controller, we believe that 
most of the concepts may be applicable to other 
highly concurrent system software too. 


2.1 Motivation and Technical Challenges 


Figure 1 gives a conceptual representation of a stor- 
age subsystem. This is a single storage subsystem 
node consisting of hosts, devices, a processor com- 
plex and the interconnects. In practice, storage sys- 
tems may be composed of one or more such nodes in 
order to avoid single-points-of-failure. The proces- 
sor complex provides the management functionali- 
ties for the storage subsystem. The system memory 
available within the processor complex serves as pro- 
gram memory and may also serve as the data cache. 
The memory is accessible to all the processors within 
the complex and holds the job queues through which 
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Figure 1: Storage Subsystem Architecture 


functional components dispatch work. As shown in 
Figure 1, this processor complex has a single job 
queue and is an N-way SMP node. Any of the N pro- 
cessors may execute the jobs available in the queue. 
Some storage systems may have more than one job 
queue (e.g. multiple priority queues). 

The storage controller software typically consists 
of a number of interacting components each of which 
performs work through a large number of asyn- 
chronous, short-running threads (~ susecs). We re- 
fer to each of these threads as a ‘task’. Examples of 
components include SCSI command processor, cache 
manager and device manager. Tasks (e.g., process- 
ing a SCSI command, reading data into cache mem- 
ory, discarding data from cache etc.) are enqueued 
onto the job queues by the components and then 
dispatched to run on one of the many available pro- 
cessors each of which runs an independent scheduler. 
Tasks interact both through shared data-structures 
in memory as well as through message passing. 

With this architecture, when one thread encoun- 
ters an exception that causes the system to enter an 
unknown or incorrect state, the common way to re- 
turn the system to an acceptable, functional state 
is by restarting and reinitializing the entire system. 
Since the system state may either be lost, or can- 
not be trusted to be consistent, some higher layer 
must now redrive operations after the system has 
performed basic consistency checks of non-volatile 
metadata and data. While the system reinitializes 
and waits for the operations to be redriven by a host, 
access to the system is lost contributing to the down- 
time. This recovery process is widely recognized as a 
barrier to achieving high(er) availability. Moreover, 
as the system scales to larger number of cores and as 
the size of the in-memory structures increase, such 
system-wide recovery will no longer scale. 

The necessity to embark on system-wide recovery 
to deal with software failures is mainly due to the 
complex interactions between the tasks which may 
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belong to different components. Due to the high vol- 
ume of tasks (more than 20 million/minute in a typi- 
cal workload), their short-running nature and the in- 
volved semantics of each task, it becomes infeasible 
to maintain logs or perform database-style recovery 
actions in the presence of software failures. Often 
such software failures need to be explicitly handled 
by the developer. However, the number of scenarios 
are so large, especially in embedded systems, that 
the programmer cannot realistically anticipate ev- 
ery possible failure. Also, an individual developer 
may only be aware of the clean-up routines for the 
limited scope being handled by them. This knowl- 
edge is insufficient to recover the entire system from 
failures, given that often interactions among tasks 
and execution paths are determined dynamically. 


Many software systems, especially legacy systems, 
do not satisfy the conditions outlined as essential 
for micro-rebootable software [3]. For instance, even 
though the storage software may be reasonably mod- 
ular, component boundaries, if they exist, are very 
loosely defined. In addition, the scenario where com- 
ponents are stateful and interact with other com- 
ponents through globally shared structures (data- 
structures, metadata), often leads to components 
modifying each other’s state irreversibly. Moreover, 
resources such as hardware and software locks, de- 
vices and metadata are shared across components. 
Under these circumstances, the scope of a recovery 
action is not limited to a single component. 


The discussion above highlights some key prob- 
lems that need to be addressed in order to im- 
prove system availability and provide scalable re- 
covery from software failures. Concretely, we must 
answer the following questions: 


e How do we implement fine-grained recovery in 
a highly concurrent storage system? 

e Can we identify recovery dependencies across 
tasks and construct efficient recovery scopes? 

e How do we ensure availability of the system dur- 
ing a recovery process? What are important 
factors that will impact the recovery efficiency? 


In addition to maintaining system performance 
while reducing the time to recovery, another key 
challenge in developing a scalable solution is to en- 
sure that the recovery-conscious framework is non- 
intrusive and thus minimize re-architecting of the 
legacy application code. We will describe our solu- 
tion to the first two problems — how to implement lo- 
calized recovery and how to discover efficient recov- 
ery scopes in Section 3. We will dedicate Section 4 
to address the third problem: how do we bound the 
recovery process and ensure system availability even 
during localized recovery? 


2.2. Taxonomy of Failures 


Studies classify software faults as both permanent 
and transient. Gray [6] classifies software faults into 
Bohrbugs and Heisenbugs. Bohrbugs are essentially 
deterministic bugs that may be caused due to per- 
manent design failures. Such bugs are usually easily 
identified during the testing phases and are weeded 
out early in the software life cycle. On the other 
hand, ‘heisenbugs’ which are transient or intermit- 
tent faults that occur only under certain conditions 
are not easily identifiable and may not even be re- 
producible. Such faults are often due to reasons such 
as the system entering an unexpected state, insuffi- 
cient exception handling, boundary conditions, tim- 
ing/concurrency issues or due to other external fac- 
tors. Many studies have shown that most software 
failures occurring in production systems are due to 
transient faults that disappear when the system is 
restarted [6, 3, 15]. 

Our work is targeted at dealing with such tran- 
sient failures in a storage software system and in par- 
ticular the embedded storage controller’s microcode. 
Below, we provide a classification of transient fail- 
ures which we intend to deal with through localized 
recovery. 

In complex systems, often code paths are dynamic 
and input parameters are determined at runtime. As 
a result many faults are not caught at compile time. 
On pure functions, faults may be classified as: 


e Domain errors: are caused by bad input ar- 
guments, such as a divide by zero error or when 
each individual input is correct, but the combi- 
nation is wrong (e.g. negative number raised to a 
non-integral power in a real arithmetic system). 


e Range errors: are caused when input argu- 
ments are correct, but the result cannot be com- 
puted (such as a result which would cause an 
overflow). 


With actions based on system state there are ad- 
ditional complexities. For example, a configuration 
issue that appeared early in the installation process 
may have been fixed by trying various combinations 
of actions that were not correctly undone. As a 
result the system finds itself in an unknown state 
which manifests as a failure after some period of nor- 
mal operation. Such errors are very difficult to trace, 
and although transient may continue to appear ev- 
ery so often. We classify such system state based 
errors as: 


e State error: where the input arguments are 
wrong for the current state of the object. 


e Internal logic error: where the system has 
unexpectedly entered an incorrect or unknown 
state. Such an error often triggers further state 
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errors. 


Each of the above error types can lead to tran- 
sient failures. Some of the transient failures can 
be fixed through appropriate recovery actions which 
may range from dropping the current request to 
retrying the operation or performing a set of actions 
that take the system to a known consistent state. 
For example, some of such transient faults that oc- 
cur in storage controller code are: 


e Unsolicited response from adapter: An adapter 
(a hardware component not controlled by our mi- 
crocode) sends a response to a message which we 
did not send - or do not remember sending. This 
is an example of a state error. 


e Incorrect Linear Redundancy Code (LRC): A 
control block has the wrong LRC check bytes, 
for instance, due to an undetected memory er- 
ror; an example of an internal logic error. 


e Queue full: An adapter refuses to accept more 
work due to a queue full condition; an example 
of both an internal logic error and state error. 


In addition, there are other error scenarios such as 
violation of a storage system or application service 
level agreements. The ‘time-out’ conditions are also 
very common in large scale embedded storage sys- 
tems. While the legacy system grows along multiple 
dimensions, the growth is not proportional along all 
dimensions. As a result hard-coded constant time- 
out values distributed in the code base often create 
unexpected artificial violations. 


2.3. Recovery Models 


Intuitively we can see that localized recovery may 
be possible for many of the failure scenarios outlined 
above, and thus system-wide software reboots can be 
avoided. Sometimes even for situations of resolving 
deadlock or livelock, it may be sufficient if a minimal 
subset of tasks or components of the system undergo 
restarts (e.g., deadlock resolution in transactional 
databases [7]). Of course there are scenarios, such 
as severe memory corruption, where the only high- 
confidence way of repairing the fault is to perform 
system-wide clean-up. 

In production environments, techniques for fault- 
tolerance, i.e., coping with the existence and mani- 
festation of software faults can be classified into two 
primary categories with respect to the fault repair- 
ing methods: (1) those that provide fault treatment, 
such as restarts of the software, rebooting of the 
system and utilizing process pair redundancy; and 
(2) those that provide error recovery, such as check- 
pointing and log-based recovery. Alternatively, one 
can categorize the recovery models based on the 
granularity of the recovery scopes. All the above- 


mentioned techniques could be applied to any recov- 
ery scope. In our context, we consider the following 
three types of recovery scopes: 


e System level: Performing fault treatment at 
this level has proven to be an effective high- 
confidence way of recovering the system from 
transient faults [2], but has a high cost in terms 
of recovery time and the resulting system down- 
time. On the other hand performing error re- 
covery at the system level through checkpointing 
and recovery can be prohibitively expensive for 
systems with very high volumes of workload and 
complex semantics. 


e Component level: Both fault treatment and 
error recovery are more scalable and cost effective 
at this granularity. For fault treatment, the main 
challenge is identifying these ‘component bound- 
aries’ especially in systems that do not have well 
defined interfaces. Again, the difficult hurdle to 
performing checkpoint /log-based error recovery 
at this level is understanding the semantics of 
operations. 


e Task level: At this very fine-grained level, 
the issue of operational semantics still remains. 
However, performing fault treatment at this level 
is efficient both in terms of cost and system avail- 
ability. 

The main advantage of performing error recovery 
or fault-treatment at the task-level as compared to 
the component-level, is that it allows us to accommo- 
date cross-component interactions and define ‘recov- 
ery boundaries’ in place of ‘component boundaries’. 
Our goal is to handle most of the failures and ex- 
ceptions through task-level (localized) recovery, and 
avoid resorting to system-wide recovery unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 


3 Task-level Recovery Framework 


Transactional recovery in relational DBMSs is a suc- 
cess story of fine-grained error recovery, where the 
set of operations, their corresponding recovery ac- 
tions and their recovery scopes are well-defined in 
the context of database transactions. However, this 
is not the case in many legacy storage systems. 
For example, consider the embedded storage con- 
troller in which tasks executed by the system are in- 
volved in more complex operational semantics, such 
as dynamic execution paths and complex interac- 
tions with other tasks. Under these circumstances, 
in order to implement task-level recovery, we have 
to deal with both the semantics of recovery and the 
identification of recovery scopes. 

Recovery from a software failure involves choos- 
ing an appropriate strategy to treat/recover from 
the failure. The choice of recovery strategy depends 
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Figure 2: Framework for Task Level Recovery 


on the nature of the task, the context of the failure, 
and the type of failure. For example, within a single 
system, the recovery strategy could range from con- 
tinuing the operations (ignoring the error), retrying 
the operation (fault treatment using environmental 
diversity) or propagating the fault to a higher layer. 
In general, with every failure context and type, we 
could associate a recovery action. In addition, to en- 
sure that the system will return to a consistent state, 
we must also avoid deadlock or resource hold-up sit- 
uations by relinquishing resources such as hardware 
or software locks, devices or data sets that are in the 
possession of the task. 

Bearing these design principles in mind, we de- 
velop a two-tier framework for performing task-level 
recovery through a set of non-intrusive recovery 
strategies. The top tier provides the capabilities of 
defining the recovery scope at task level through a 
careful combination of both the programmer’s speci- 
fication at much coarser granularity and the system- 
determined recovery scope at finer-granularity. The 
bottom tier provides the recovery-conscious schedul- 
ing algorithms that balance the performance and the 
recovery efficiency. 

In this framework, we refer to the context of a fail- 
ure as a recovery point and provide mechanisms 
for developers to define clean-up blocks which are 
recovery procedures and re-drive strategies. A clean- 
up block is associated with a recovery point and en- 
capsulates failure codes, the associated recovery ac- 
tions, and resource information. The specification of 
the actual recovery actions in each of the clean-up 
blocks is left to the developers due to their task- 
specific semantics. 

In our implementation, the recovery-conscious 
scheduler alone was implemented in approximately 
1000 lines of code. A naive coding and the design 
effort for task level recovery would be directly pro- 


CBA Clean -up func (error_code) 


portional to the number of “panics” or failures in 
the code that are intended to be handled using our 
framework. In general, the coding effort for a sin- 
gle recovery action is small and is estimated to be 
around a few tens of lines of code (using semicolons 
as the definition of lines of code) per recovery action 
on average. Note that, the clean-up block does not 
involve any logging or complex book-keeping and is 
intended to be light-weight. A more efficient han- 
dling of clean-up blocks would involve classifying 
common error/failure situations and then addressing 
the handling of the errors in a hierarchical fashion. 
For example, recoveries may be nested and we could 
re-throw an error and recover with the next higher 
clean-up block defined in the stack. This would in- 
volve design effort towards the classification of error 
codes into classes and sub-classes and identification 
of common error handling situations. Finally, if we 
are unable to address an error using our framework, 
existing error handling mechanisms would be used as 
default. The point of recovery in the stack may be 
determined by factors such as access to data struc- 
tures and possibilities of recovery strategies such as 
retrying, termination or ignoring the error. 

Figure 2 shows a schematic diagram of the re- 
covery framework using the call stack of a single 
task. As the task moves through its execution path, 
it passes through multiple recovery points and ac- 
cumulates clean-up blocks. When the task leaves 
a context, the clean-up actions associated with the 
context go out of scope. On the other hand, nesting 
of contexts results in the nesting of the correspond- 
ing clean-up blocks and the framework keeps track 
of necessary clean-up blocks. 

The clean-up blocks are gathered and carried 
along during task execution but are not invoked un- 
less a failure occurs. Resource information can also 
be gathered passively. Such a framework allows a 
choice of recovery strategy based on task require- 
ments and requires minimal rearchitecting of the sys- 
tem. 

Example : We describe the selection of recovery 
strategy and design of clean-up blocks using an ex- 
ample from our storage controller implementation. 
Consider the error described in Figure 2 which de- 
picts relevant portions of the call stack. The fail- 
ure situation described in this example is similar to 
the commonly used ‘assert’ programming construct. 
The error is encountered when a task has run out of 
a temporary cache data structure known as a ‘con- 
trol block’ which is not expected to occur normally 
and hence results in a ‘panic’. 

In this particular situation, ignoring the error is 
not a possible recovery strategy since the task would 
be unable to complete until a control block is avail- 
able. One possible strategy is to search the list of 
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Figure 3: Implicit recovery scopes 


control blocks to identify any instances that are not 
currently in use, but have not been freed correctly 
(for example, due to incorrect flags). If any such 
instances exist, they could be made available to the 
stalled task. An alternative strategy would be to 
retry the operation beginning at the ‘WriteToCache’ 
routine at a later time in order to work around con- 
currency issues. Retrying the operation may involve 
rolling back the resource and state setup along this 
call path to their original state. Resource blocks are 
used to carry the information required to success- 
fully execute this strategy. Finally, in the case of 
less critical tasks, aborting the task may also be an 
option. Alternatively, consider a situation where an 
error is encountered due to a component releasing 
access to a track to which it did not have access in 
the first place. The error was caused due to a mis- 
match in the number of active users as perceived 
by the component. In this case, a possible recovery 
strategy would be to correctly set the count for the 
number of active users and proceed with the execu- 
tion, effectively ignoring the error. 

Note that, it is important we ensure that the 
interfaces with the recovery code and the recovery 
code itself are reliable. The most important issue 
in the tier one design is how to adequately identify 
the recovery scopes or boundaries, and how to con- 
cretely determine what are the set of tasks that need 
to undergo recovery upon a failure? 


3.1 Identifying fine-grained recovery scopes 


Tasks interact with each other in complex ways. 
When a single task encounters an exception, more 
than one task may need to initiate recovery proce- 
dures in order to avoid deadlocks and return the sys- 
tem to a consistent state. In order to identify the 
necessary and yet sufficient scope of a recovery ac- 
tion, we need to characterize dependencies between 
tasks. 

Dependencies between tasks may be explicit as 
in the case of functional dependencies or implicit 
such as those arising from shared access to state- 
ful structures (e.g., data structures, metadata) or 


devices. For example, tasks belonging to the same 
user request may be identified as having the same re- 
covery scope. Likewise, identical tasks belonging to 
the same functional component may also be marked 
with the same recovery scope. Explicit dependencies 
can be specified by the programmer. 

However, explicit dependencies specified by the 
programmer may be very coarse. For example, an 
‘adapter queue full’ error should only affect tasks at- 
tempting to write to that adapter and should not ini- 
tiate recovery across the component. Likewise, some 
dependencies may have been overlooked due to their 
dynamic nature and the immense complexity of the 
system. Therefore one way to refine explicit depen- 
dencies is to identify implicit dependencies continu- 
ously and utilize them to refine the developer-defined 
recovery scopes over time. For example, one ap- 
proach to identifying implicit dependencies at run- 
time is by observing patterns of hardware and soft- 
ware lock acquisitions. We can group the tasks that 
share locks into the same recovery scope, since shar- 
ing locks typically implies that they have shared ac- 
cess to a stateful global object. Figure 3 illustrates 
this approach through an example. It shows five 
tasks and their respective lock acquisition patterns. 
Tasks T1, T2 and T4 are accessing overlapping sets 
of locks during their execution and thus are grouped 
into one recovery scope. Similarly, tasks T3 and T5 
are grouped into another recovery scope. Clearly, 
this approach further refines the developer-specified 
recovery scope at task level into smaller recovery 
scopes based on runtime characterization of the de- 
pendencies with respect to lock acquisition. 

Due to the space limit of this paper, we will omit 
the detailed development of recovery scope refine- 
ment mechanisms. In the remaining part of this pa- 
per, we assume that tasks are organized into disjoint 
recovery scopes refined based on implicit dependen- 
cies identified dynamically at runtime. In addition 
to recovery scopes, we argue that recovery-conscious 
resource management can be critical for improving 
system availability during localized recovery. 


3.2 Ensuring resource availability 


Multi-core processors are delivering huge system- 
level benefits to embedded applications. Both SMP- 
based and multi-core systems are very popular in 
this segment. With the number of processing cores 
increasing continuously, we argue that the storage 
software needs to scale both in terms of performance 
and recoverability to take advantage of the system 
resources. 

An important goal for providing fine-grained re- 
covery (task or component level) is to improve re- 
coverability and make efficient use of resources on 
the multi-core architectures. This ensures that re- 
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Figure 4: Current Scheduler 


sources are available for normal system operation in 
spite of some localized recovery being underway and 
that the recovery process is bounded both in time 
and in resource consumption. Without careful de- 
sign, it is possible that more dependent tasks are 
dispatched before a recovery process can complete, 
resulting in an expansion of the recovery scope or 
an inconsistent system state. This problem is aggra- 
vated by the fact that recovery takes orders of mag- 
nitude longer (ranging from milliseconds to seconds) 
compared to normal operation (~ y secs). Also a 
dangerous situation may arise where it is possible 
that many or all of the threads that are concurrently 
executing are dependent, especially since tasks often 
arrive in batches. Then the recovery process could 
consume all system resources essentially stalling the 
entire system. 

Ideally we would like to “fence” the failed and 
recovering tasks until the recovery is complete. In 
order to do so we must control the number of de- 
pendent tasks that are scheduled concurrently, both 
during normal operation and during recovery. In 
the next section we discuss how to design a recovery 
conscious scheduler that can control how many de- 
pendent tasks are dispatched concurrently and what 
measures should be taken in the event of a failure. 


4 Recovery-Conscious Scheduling 


The goal of recovery-conscious scheduling (RCS) is 
to ensure system availability even during localized 
recovery. By recovery-consciousness, we mean that 
the scheduler must assure availability of resources 
for normal operation even during a localized recov- 
ery process. One way to achieve this objective is to 
intelligently isolate the recovery process by bound- 
ing the amount of resources that will be consumed 
by the recovering tasks. 

Figure 4 shows a performance-oriented scheduling 
algorithm that does not take recovery dependencies 
into consideration while scheduling tasks. The dia- 
gram shows a 4-way SMP system where each pro- 
cessor independently schedules tasks from the same 


job queue. This scheduling algorithm aims at maxi- 
mizing the throughput and minimizing the response 
time of user requests, which are internally trans- 
lated by the system into numerous tasks of three 
types Ri, R2, R3. The ovals represent tasks and 
the same shading scheme is used to denote tasks 
that are dependent in terms of recoverability. As 
shown in Figure 4, when all CPU resources are uti- 
lized for concurrently executing the tasks that have 
failure/recovery dependencies, then failure and sub- 
sequent recovery can consume all the resources of 
the system, stalling other tasks that could have pro- 
ceeded with normal operation. Moreover, contin- 
uing to dispatch additional dependent tasks before 
the localized recovery process can be completed only 
further aggravates the problem of unavailability. 


4.1 Recovery Groups and Resource Pools 


In order to deal with the problem illustrated in Fig- 
ure 4, we infuse “recovery consciousness” into the 
scheduler. Our recovery-conscious scheduler will en- 
force some serialization of dependent tasks thereby 
controlling the extent of a localized recovery oper- 
ation that may occur at any time. To formally de- 
scribe recovery conscious scheduling, we first define 
two important concepts: recovery groups and re- 
source pools. 


Recovery Groups: A recovery group is defined 
as the unit of a localized recovery operation i.e., the 
set of tasks that will undergo recovery concurrently. 
When clean-up procedures are initiated for any task 
within a recovery group, all other tasks belonging to 
the same recovery group that are executing concur- 
rently will also initiate appropriate clean-up proce- 
dures in order to maintain the system in a consistent 
state. Note that recovery groups are determined 
based on explicitly specified dependencies that are 
further refined by the system based on observations 
of implicit dependencies. By definition, every task 
belongs to a single recovery group. Thus tasks in 
the system can be partitioned into multiple disjoint 
recovery groups. 


Resource Pools: The concept of resource pools 
is used as a method to partition the overall pro- 
cessing resources into smaller independent resource 
units, called resource pools. Although we restrict 
resource pools in this paper to processors, the con- 
cept can be extended to any pool of identical re- 
sources such as replicas of metadata or data. Re- 
covery conscious scheduling maps resource pools to 
recovery groups, thereby confining a recovery oper- 
ation to the resources available within the resource 
pool assigned to it. 
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Figure 5: Recovery Oriented Scheduling 
4.2 Mapping of Resource Pools’ to 
Recovery-Groups 


The recovery-conscious scheduling (RCS) algorithms 
implement the mapping between recovery groups 
and resource pools. There are different ways that 
one can map recovery groups to resource pools. The 
choice of decision depends on the type of trade-offs 
one would like to make between recovery time and 
system availability and performance. Static schedul- 
ing of resource pools to recovery groups is one end 
of the spectrum and is only effective in situations 
where task level dependencies with respect to recov- 
erability are well understood and the workloads of 
the system is stable. Dynamic scheduling of recov- 
ery groups to resource pools represents another end 
of the spectrum and may better adapt to the chang- 
ing workload and more effectively utilize resources, 
but it is more costly in terms of scheduling manage- 
ment. Between the two ends of the spectrum are the 
partially dynamic scheduling algorithms. 

Figure 5 depicts a recovery-conscious scheduler 
for the same set up as the one used for the 
performance-oriented scheduler, where tasks are or- 
ganized into recovery groups — R1 (shaded as fill), 
R2 (horizontal lines) and R3 (downward diagonal). 
The processing resources (four CPUs in this exam- 
ple) are organized into three resource pools such that 
recovery group R1 is mapped to a pool consisting of 
two processors and recovery groups R2 and R3 are 
each mapped to a pool consisting of one processor. 
In case of a failure within group R1, the recover- 
ing tasks are now restricted to two of the available 
four processors so that the other two processors re- 
main available for normal operation. Additionally, 
the scheduler suspends further dispatching of tasks 
belonging to group R1 until the localized recovery 
process completes. This example highlights two as- 
pects of a recovery-conscious scheduler: proactive 
and reactive. 

Proactive RCS comes into play during normal op- 
eration and enhances availability by enforcing some 


while true do 
repeat 
repeat 
ScanDispatch(HighPriority Queue) 
until HighPriorityLoopCount 
ScanDispatch(MediumPriorityQueue) 
until MediumPriorityLoopCount 
ScanDispatch(LowPriority Queue) 
end while 


Figure 6: Qos-based scheduling 


while true do 
repeat 
repeat 
ScanDispatch(HighPriorityQueue for pi) 
until HighPriority LoopCount 
ScanDispatch(MediumPriorityQueue for pi) 
until MediumPriorityLoopCount 
ScanDispatch(LowPriorityQueue for pi) 
end while 


Figure 7: Recovery conscious scheduling 


degree of serialization of dependent tasks. The goal 
of proactive scheduling is to reduce the impact of a 
failure by trying to bound the number of outstand- 
ing tasks per recovery group. Then in the event of 
a failure within any recovery group, the number of 
tasks belonging to that recovery group that are cur- 
rently executing and need to undergo recovery are 
also controlled. By limiting the extent of a recovery 
process, proactive scheduling can help the system re- 
cover sooner, and at the same time, it controls the 
amount of resources dedicated to the recovery pro- 
cess. Proactive RCS thereby ensures resource avail- 
ability to normal operation even during a localized 
recovery process. 

The reactive aspect of recovery conscious schedul- 
ing takes over after a failure has occurred. When 
localized recovery is in progress, reactive RCS sus- 
pends the dispatch of tasks belonging to the group 
undergoing recovery until the recovery completes. 
This ensures quick completion of recovery by pre- 
venting transitive expansion of the recovery scope 
and avoiding deadlocks. 


4.3 System Considerations 


The deployment of recovery conscious scheduling in 
practice requires the design and implementation of 
the scheduler to meet the stringent performance re- 
quirements of the storage system, sustaining the de- 
sired high throughput and low response time. Put 
differently, recovery-conscious scheduling should of- 
fer comparable efficiency in throughput and latency 
as those provided by performance oriented schedul- 
ing. 

We outline below some factors that must be 
taken into consideration while comparing recov- 
ery conscious scheduling with performance oriented 
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scheduling in a multi-core/SMP environment. 

Note that our scheduling algorithms are con- 
cerned with partitioning resources between tasks be- 
longing to different “components” of the same sys- 
tem which adds a second orthogonal level to the 
scheduling problem. We continue to respect the QoS 
or priority considerations specified by the designer 
at the level of user requests. For example, Figure 6 
shows an existing QoS based scheduler using high, 
medium and low priority queues. Figure 7 shows 
how recovery-conscious scheduling used by a pool p 
dispatches jobs based on both priority and recovery- 
consciousness (by picking jobs only from the recov- 
ery groups assigned to it). 

We use good-path and bad-path performance 
as the two main metrics for comparison of the 
recovery-conscious schedulers with performance ori- 
ented schedulers. By ‘good-path’ performance we 
mean the performance of the system during normal 
operation. We use the term ‘bad-path’ performance 
to refer to the performance of the system under lo- 
calized failure/recovery. 

Both good path and bad path performance can 
be measured using end-to-end performance metrics 
such as throughput and response time. In addition, 
we can also measure the performance of a sched- 
uler from system-level factors, including cpu utiliza- 
tion, number of tasks dispatched over time, queue 
lengths, the overall utilization of other resources 
such as memory, and the ability to meet service level 
agreements and QoS specifications. 


5 Classification of RCS Algorithms 


We classify recovery conscious scheduling (RCS) al- 
gorithms based on the method in which resource 
pools are distributed across recovery groups. As 
discussed in the previous section, we categorize 
recovery-conscious scheduling algorithms into three 
classes: static, partially dynamic, and fully dy- 
namic. This classification represents varying de- 
grees of trade-offs between fault isolation and per- 
formance, ranging from static mappings which em- 
phasize recoverability over performance, to different 
ways of balancing between recoverability and per- 
formance, to a completely dynamic mapping of re- 
sources to recovery groups, which maximizes the uti- 
lization of resources while trying to meet recovery 
constraints. 

In order to provide a better understanding of the 
design philosophy of our recovery-conscious schedul- 
ing, we devise a running example scenario that is 
used to illustrate the design of all three classes of 
RCS algorithms. This running example has five re- 
source pools: 1, (2,93,p4 and ps and four recov- 
ery groups: 71, 72,73 and y4. We use o; to denote 
the recoverability constraint for the recovery group 





| Recovery Groups | 71 V2 3 Va 

| % of Workload | 40% | 20% | 20% | 20% 
Recoverability 2 1 1 il 
constraints (0;) 


























Table 1: Recovery constraints 
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Table 2: Static mapping 


7;. Constraint o; specifies the upper limit on the 
amount of resources (processors in this case) that 
can be dedicated to the recovery group yj; (1 <i <4 
in our running example). Since we are concerned 
with processing resources in this paper, it also in- 
dicates the number of tasks belonging to a recov- 
ery group that can be dispatched concurrently. The 
recoverability constraint o; is determined based on 
both the recovery group workload i.e., the number 
of tasks dispatched, and the observed task-level re- 
covery time. Although recoverability constraints are 
specified from the availability standpoint, they must 
take performance requirements into consideration in 
order to be acceptable. Recoverability constraints 
are primarily used for proactive RCS. 

For ease of exposition we assume that all re- 
source pools are of equal size (1 processor each). Ta- 
ble 1 shows the workload distribution between the 
recovery groups and the recoverability constraint per 
group, where two processors are assigned to the re- 
covery group 7; and one processor is assigned to each 
of the remaining three groups. 

In contrast to the scenario in Table 1 where no 
resource pools are shared by two or more recov- 
ery groups, when more than one recovery group is 
mapped to a resource pool the scheduler must en- 
sure that the dispatching scheme does not result in 
starvation. By avoiding starvation, it ensures that 
the functional interactions between the components 
are not disrupted. For example in our implementa- 
tion we used a simple round-robin scheme for each 
scheduler to choose the next task from different re- 
covery groups sharing the same resource pool. Other 
schemes such as those based on queue lengths or 
task arrival time are also appropriate as long as they 
avoid starvation. 


5.1 Static RCS 


Static recovery conscious scheduling algorithms con- 
struct static mappings between recovery groups and 
resource pools. The initial mapping is provided to 
the system based on the observations of the work- 
load and known recoverability constraints, such as 
previously observed localized recovery times. The 
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mappings are static in the sense that they do not 
continuously adapt to changes in resource demands 
and workload distribution. Table 2 shows a mapping 
between the pools p;...5 and the recovery groups 
y1...74. This mapping assigns resource pools to 
recovery groups based on the workload distribution 
and the recoverability constraints given in Table 1. 
Concretely, in this mapping recovery group 71 is 
mapped to two pools p; and pg. Similarly groups 
y2, Y3 and y4 are each assigned a single resource 
pool. Each processor dispatches work only from its 
assigned recovery group. 


This approach aims at achieving strict recovery 
isolation. Asa result, it loses out on utilization of re- 
sources, which in turn impacts both throughput and 
response time. Although this is a naive approach to 
performing recovery-conscious scheduling it helps us 
in understanding issues related to the performance 
and recoverability trade-off. Note that all our RCS 
algorithms avoid starvation by using a round-robin 
scheme to cycle between recovery groups sharing the 
same resource pool. In systems where the workload 
is well understood and sparse in terms of resource 
utilization, static mappings offer a simple means of 
achieving serialization of recovery dependent tasks. 


Implementation Considerations: There are 
two main data structures that are common to all 
RCS algorithms: (1) the mapping tables and (2) the 
job queues. Mapping table implementations keep 
track of the list of recovery groups assigned to each 
resource pool. They also keep track of groups that 
are currently undergoing recovery for the purpose of 
reactive scheduling. In our system we used a simple 
array-based implementation for mapping tables. 


There are a couple of options for implementing 
job queues. Recall that recovery-consciousness is 
built on top of the QoS or priority based scheduling. 
We could use multiple QoS based job queues (for 
example, high, medium and low priority queues) for 
each pool or for each group. In our first prototype, 
we chose the latter option and implemented multi- 
ple QoS based job queues for each recovery group 
for a number of reasons. Firstly, this choice easily 
fits into the scenario where a single recovery group 
is assigned to multiple resource pools. Secondly, it 
offers greater flexibility to modify mappings at run- 
time. Finally, reactive scheduling (i.e., suspending 
dispatch of tasks belonging to a group undergoing 
localized recovery) can be implemented more ele- 
gantly as the resource scheduler can simply skip the 
job queues for the recovering group. Enqueue and 
dequeue operations on each queue are protected by a 
lock. An additional advantage of a mapping imple- 
mented using multiple independent queues is that it 
reduces the degree of contention for queue locks. 





Recovery Groups | 7 | yo | ¥3 | Y4 
Resource Pools | All | All | p4 | ps 


























Table 3: Partial Dynamic RCS: Alternative mapping 


repeat 
workFound := false 
for 7; in current mapping do 
workFound := ScanDispatch(HighQueue for +; ) 
if workFound then 
break 
end if 
end for 
if !workFound then 
AcquireLease() 
for yj; in alternative mapping do 
workFound := ScanDispatch(HighQueue for y;) 
if leaseExpired() OR workFound then 
break 
end if 
end for 
end if 
until HighPriority LoopCount 
//Similarly for Medium and Low Priority tasks 


Figure 8: Partial Dynamic RCS 


5.2 Partial dynamic RCS 


The second class of algorithms are partially dynamic 
and allow the recovery-conscious scheduler to react 
(in a constrained fashion though) to sudden spikes 
or bursty workload of a recovery group. 

The main drawback of static RCS is that it results 
in poor utilization of resources due to the strictly 
fixed mapping. Partial dynamic RCS attempts to 
alleviate this problem by using a relatively more 
flexible mapping of resources to recovery groups, al- 
lowing groups to utilize spare resources. Partially 
dynamic RCS algorithms begin with a static map- 
ping. However, when the utilization is low, the sys- 
tem switches to an alternative mapping that redis- 
tributes resources across recovery groups. 

For example, with the static mapping of Table 2 
with changing distribution of workloads, resources 
allocated to recovery groups 73 and y4 may be un- 
der utilized while groups 71 and 72 may be swamped 
with work. Under these circumstances, the system 
switches to an alternative mapping shown in Table 3. 
Now groups 71 and 72 can utilize spare resources 
across the system even if this may mean potentially 
violating their recoverability constraints specified in 
Table 1. Note that y3 and y4 still obey their re- 
coverability constraints. In summary, partially dy- 
namic mappings allows the flexibility of selectively 
violating the recoverability constraints when there 
are spare resources to be utilized, whereas static 
mappings strictly obey recoverability constraints. 

The aim of the partial dynamic mapping is to 
improve utilization over static schemes by opening 
up spare resources to recovery groups with heavy 
workloads. With the above example although there 
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is a danger of a single recovery group (for e.g., 71) 
running concurrently across all resource pools, note 
that this is highly unlikely if other groups have any 
tasks enqueued for dispatching. There are multi- 
ple combinatorial possibilities in designing alterna- 
tive mappings for partially-dynamic schemes. The 
choice of which components should continue to stay 
within their recoverability bounds is to be made by 
the system designer using prior information about 
individual component vulnerabilities to failures. 

Implementation Considerations: There are 
two implementation considerations that are specific 
to the partially dynamic scheduling schemes: (1) the 
mechanism to switch between initial schedule and an 
alternative schedule, and (2) the mapping of recov- 
ery group tasks to the shared resource pools. 

We use a lease expiry methodology to flexibly 
switch between alternative mappings. Note that the 
pool schedulers switch to the alternative mapping 
based on the resource utilization of the current pool. 
With the partially dynamic scheme, the alternative 
mappings are acquired under a lease, which upon 
expiry causes the scheduler to switch back to the 
original schedule. The lease-timer is set based on 
observed component workload trends (such as du- 
ration of a burst or spike) and the cost of switch- 
ing. For example, since our implementation had a 
very low cost of switching between mappings, we 
set the lease-timer to a single dispatch cycle. Fig- 
ure 8 shows the pseudo-code for a partial dynamic 
scheduling scheme using a lease expiry methodology. 
For the sake of simplicity we do not show the track- 
ing method (round-robin) used to avoid starvation 
in the scheduler. 

Recall from the implementation considerations 
for the static mapping case that we chose to imple- 
ment job queues on a per recovery group basis. This 
allowed for easy switching between the current and 
alternative mapping which only involves consulting 
a different mapping table. Task enqueue operations 
are unaffected by the switching between mappings. 


5.3. Dynamic RCS 


Dynamic recovery-conscious scheduling algorithms 
assign recovery groups to resource pools at runtime. 
In dynamic RCS, tasks are still organized into recov- 
ery groups with recoverability bounds specified for 
each group. However, all resource pools are mapped 
to all recovery groups. The schedulers cycle through 
all groups giving preference to groups that are still 
within their recoverability bounds, i.e., occupying 
fewer resources than specified by the bound. If no 
such group is found, then tasks are dispatched while 
trying to minimize the resource consumption by any 
individual recovery group. 


This class of algorithms aim at maximizing uti- 
lization of resources at the cost of selectively vio- 
lating the recoverability constraints. Note that all 
recovery-conscious algorithms are still designed to 
perform reactive scheduling, i.e., suspend the dis- 
patching of tasks whose group is currently undergo- 
ing localized recovery. The aspect that differentiates 
the various mapping schemes is the proactive han- 
dling of tasks to improve system availability. The 
dynamic scheme can be thought of as trying to use 
load balancing among recovery groups in order to 
achieve both recovery isolation and good resource 
utilization. 

Implementation Considerations: A key im- 
plementation consideration specific to dynamic RCS 
is the problem of keeping track of the number of 
outstanding tasks belonging to each recovery group. 
We maintain this information in a per-processor data 
structure that keeps track of the current job. 

Recall that implementing job queues on the per 
recovery-group basis helps us implement dynamic 
mappings efficiently and flexibly. One of the critical 
optimizations for dynamic RCS algorithms involves 
understanding and mitigating the scheduling over- 
head imposed by the dynamic dequeuing process. In 
on going work we are conducting experiments with 
different setups to characterize this overhead. How- 
ever our results in this paper show that even with 
the additional scheduling cost dynamic RCS schemes 
perform very well both under good-path and bad- 
path conditions. 


6 Experiments 


We have implemented our  recovery-conscious 
scheduling algorithms on a real industry-standard 
storage system. Our implementation involved no 
changes to the functional architecture. Our results 
show that dynamic RCS can match performance ori- 
ented scheduling under good path conditions while 
significantly improving performance under failure re- 
covery. 


6.1 Experimental Setup 


Our algorithms were implemented on a_high- 
capacity, high-performance and highly reliable enter- 
prise storage system built on proprietary server tech- 
nology due to which some of the setup and architec- 
ture details presented in this paper have been desen- 
sitized. The system is a storage facility that consists 
of a storage unit with two redundant 8-way server 
processor complexes (controllers), memory for I/O 
caching, persistent memory (Non-Volatile Storage) 
for write caching, multiple FCP, FICON or ESCON 
adapters connected by a redundant high bandwidth 
(2 GB) interconnect, fiber channel disk drives, and 
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management consoles. The system is designed to 
optimize both response time and throughput. The 
basic strategy employed to support continuous avail- 
ability is the use of redundancy and highly reliable 
components. 

The embedded storage controller software is simi- 
lar to the model presented in Section 2. The software 
is also highly-reliable with provisions for quick recov- 
ery(under ~6 seconds) at the system-level. The sys- 
tem has a number of interacting components which 
dispatch a large number of short running tasks. For 
the experiments in this paper based on programmer 
explicit recovery dependency specifications, we iden- 
tified 16 recovery groups which roughly correspond 
to functional components such as cache manager, de- 
vice manager, SCSI command processor etc. How- 
ever, some recovery groups may perform no work 
in certain workloads possibly due to features being 
turned off. We chose a pool size of 1 CPU which 
resulted in 8 pools of equal size. The system al- 
ready implements high, medium and low priority job 
queues. Our recovery-conscious scheduling imple- 
mentation therefore uses three priority based queues 
per recovery group. For the partially dynamic case, 
based on the workload we have identified two can- 
didates for strict isolation - groups 4 and 5. For the 
static mapping case each recovery group is mapped 
to resource pools proportional to its ratio of the total 
task workload. 


6.2. Workload 


We use the z/OS Cache-Standard workload [1, 14] to 
evaluate our algorithms. The z/OS Cache-standard 
workload is considered comparable to typical online 
transaction processing in a z/OS environment. The 
workload has a read/write ratio of 3, read hit ra- 
tio of 0.735, destage rate of 11.6% and a 4K average 
transfer size. The setup for the cache-standard work- 
load was CPU-bound. Figure 9 shows the number of 
tasks dispatched per-recovery group under the work- 
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Figure 10: Efficiency vs Recovery 


load over 30 minutes. Group 4 has the highest task 
workload (~6.5M tasks/min) followed by group 5 
(~ 5M/min). Eight of the groups which have nearly 
negligible workload are not visible in the graph. We 
use this workload to measure throughput and re- 
sponse times. While measuring cpu utilization we 
only count time actually spent in task execution and 
do not include time spent acquiring queue locks, de- 
queuing jobs or polling for work. 


6.3. Experimental Results 


We compare RCS and performance oriented schedul- 
ing algorithms using good-path (i.e. normal condi- 
tion) and bad-path (under failure recovery) perfor- 
mance. 


6.3.1 Effect of additional job queues 


We first performed some benchmarking experiments 
to understand the effect of additional job queues 
on the efficiency of the scheduler. Using the cache- 
standard workload, we measured the aggregate num- 
ber of dispatches per minute with varying number of 
recovery groups - 16, 4 and 1 (which is identical to 
performance-oriented scheduling) to measure sched- 
uler efficiency with dynamic RCS. The four and one 
recovery group cases were implemented by collaps- 
ing multiple groups into a single larger group. Recall 
that each recovery group results in three job queues 
for high, medium and low priority jobs. Figure 10 
shows the aggregate number of tasks dispatched per 
minute with 1, 4 and 16 recovery groups. As the fig- 
ure shows the number of dispatches are almost iden- 
tical in the three cases (+/- 2%). Although more job 
queues imply having to cycle through more queue 
locks while dispatching work, increasing the number 
of job queues reduces contention for queue locks both 
when enqueuing and dequeuing tasks. For most of 
the experiments in this paper we choose a configu- 
ration with 16 recovery groups. 
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Figure 12: Good path latency 
6.3.2. Good-path Performance 


Recovery-conscious scheduling can be an acceptable 
solution only if it is able to meet the stringent perfor- 
mance requirements of a high-end system. In this ex- 
periment we compare the good-path (i.e. under nor- 
mal operation) performance of our RCS algorithms 
with the existing performance-oriented scheduler. 

Figure 11 shows the good-path throughput for 
the performance-oriented and recovery-conscious 
scheduling algorithms. The average throughput for 
the dynamic RCS case with 16 groups (105 KIOps) 
and 4 groups (106 KIOps) was close to that for the 
performance-oriented scheduler (107 KIOps). On 
the other hand, with partially dynamic RCS, the 
system throughput drops by nearly 34% (~ 69.9 
KIOps), and with static RCS by nearly 58% (~ 44.6 
KIOps) compared to performance oriented schedul- 
ing. 

Figure 12 compares the response time with differ- 
ent RCS schemes and performance-oriented schedul- 
ing. Again, the average response-time for the dy- 
namic RCS case with 16 recovery groups (13.5 ms) 
and 4 recovery groups (13.6 ms) is close to the 
performance-oriented case (13.3 ms). However, with 
the partially-dynamic RCS scheduling, the response 
time increases by nearly 63% (21.7 ms) and by 156% 
with static RCS (34.1ms). 

Both the throughput and response time num- 
bers can be explained using the next chart, Fig- 
ure 13. The radar plot shows the relationship be- 
tween throughput, response time and cpu-utilization 
for each of the cases. As the figure shows, the cpu 
utilization has dropped by about 19% with partially 
dynamic RCS and by 63% with static RCS. The re- 
duction in cpu utilization eventually translates to 
reduced throughput and increased response time in 
a cpu-bound workload intensive environment. These 
numbers seem to indicate that in such an environ- 
ment schemes that reduce the utilization can re- 
sult in significant degradation of the overall per- 
formance. However note that the normal operating 
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range of many customers may be only around 6-7000 
IOps [22]. If that be the case, then partially-dynamic 
schemes can more than meet the system requirement 
even while ensuring some recovery isolation. 


6.3.3 Bad-path Performance 


Next, we compare RCS algorithms with 
performance-oriented scheduling under bad-path 
or failure conditions. In order to understand the 
impact on system throughput and response time 
when localized recovery is underway, we inject 
faults into the cache standard workload. We choose 
a candidate task belonging to recovery group 5 and 
introduce faults at a fixed rate (1 for each 10000 
dispatches). Recovery was emulated and recovery 
from each fault was set to take approximately 20 ms. 
On an average this introduces an overhead of 5% 
to aggregate execution time per minute of the task. 
During localized recovery, all tasks belonging to the 
same recovery group that are currently executing 
in the system and that are dispatched during the 
recovery process also experience a recovery time of 
20 ms each. We measured performance (throughput 
and latency) averaged over a 30 minute run. 

In the case of recovery-conscious scheduling algo- 
rithms, reactive scheduling kicks in when any group 
is undergoing recovery. Under those circumstances, 
tasks belonging to that recovery group already un- 
der execution are allowed to finish, but further dis- 
patch from that group is suspended until recovery 
completes. 

Figure 14 shows the average system throughput 
with fault injection. The average throughput using 
only performance oriented scheduling (87.8 KIOps) 
drops by nearly 16.3% when compared to dynamic 
RCS (105 KIOps) that also uses reactive policies. 
On the other hand dynamic RCS continues to de- 
liver the same throughput as under normal condi- 
tions. Note that this is still not the worst case for 
performance oriented scheduling. In the worst case, 
all resources may be held up by the recovering tasks 
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resulting in actual service outage and the problem 
would only worsen with increasing localized recov- 
ery time and system size. 

The figure also compares proactive and reactive 
policies in dynamic RCS. The results show that with 
only proactive scheduling we are able to sustain a 
throughput (104 KIOps) which is just ~ 1% less than 
that using both proactive and reactive policies (105 
KIOps). 

The graph also compares partially dynamic RCS 
(69.9 KIOps) and static RCS (40.4 KIOps). While 
these schemes are able to sustain almost the same 
throughput as they do under good path, overall, the 
performance of these schemes results in 20% and 
54% drop in throughput respectively compared to 
performance oriented scheduling. 

Figure 15 compares the latency under bad-path 
code with different scheduling schemes. Compared 
to dynamic RCS (13.5 ms), performance oriented 
scheduling (16.6 ms) results in a 22.9% increase in 
response time. At the same time, even without re- 
active scheduling, dynamic RCS (13.6 ms with only 
proactive) increases response time by only 0.7%. 
Again, partially dynamic RCS (21.7ms) and static 
RCS (37.1 ms) result in latency close to their good 
path performance but which is still too high when 
compared to dynamic RCS. 

We performed experiments with other configu- 
rations of dynamic, partially dynamic and static 
schemes and using other workloads too. However 
due to space constraints we only present key find- 
ings from those experiments. In particular we used 
a disk-bound internal workload (and hence low cpu 
utilization of about ~25%) to study the effect of 
our scheduling algorithms under a sparse workload. 
We used the number of task dispatches as a metric 
of scheduler efficiency. The fault injection mecha- 
nism was similar to the cache-standard workload, 
however due to the workload being sparse, we in- 
troduced an overhead of only 0.3% to the aggregate 
execution time of the faulty recovery group. Our re- 
sults showed that dynamic RCS was able to achieve 


as many dispatches as performance oriented schedul- 
ing under good path operation and increase the num- 
ber of dispatches by 0.7% under bad-path execution. 
With partial dynamic RCS dispatches dropped by 
20% during good path operation and by only 3.9% 
during bad path operation compared to performance 
oriented scheduling. The same static mapping used 
in the cache standard workload when run in this 
new environment resulted in the system not coming 
up. While this may be due to setup issues, it is also 
likely that insufficient resources were available to the 
platform tasks during start-up. We are investigat- 
ing further on a more appropriate static mapping for 
this environment. 


6.4 Discussion 


The fact that recovery-conscious scheduling requires 
minimal change to the software allows for it to be 
easily incorporated even in legacy systems. 

Dynamic RCS can match good path performance 
of performance oriented scheduling and at the same 
time significantly improve performance under local- 
ized recovery. Even for the small 5% recovery over- 
head introduced by us, we could witness a 16.3% im- 
provement in throughput and a 22.9% improvement 
in response time with dynamic RCS. Moreover, the 
qualitative benefits of RCS in enhancing availabil- 
ity and ensuring that localized recovery is scalable 
with system size makes it an interesting possibility 
as systems are moving towards more parallel archi- 
tectures. Our experiments with various scheduling 
schemes (some not reported in this paper) have given 
us some insights into the overhead costs such as lock 
spin times imposed by RCS algorithms. In ongoing 
work we are continuing to characterize and investi- 
gate further optimizations to RCS schemes. 

Our results also seem to indicate that for small 
localized recovery time and system sizes, proac- 
tive policies i.e. mapping resource pools to recov- 
ery groups, can deliver the advantage of recovery- 
consciousness. However as system size increases or 
localized recovery time increases, we believe that the 
actual benefits of reactive policies such as suspend- 
ing dispatch from groups undergoing recovery may 
become more pronounced. In ongoing research we 
are experimenting with larger setups and longer lo- 
calized recovery times. 

Static and partial dynamic RCS schemes are lim- 
ited by their poor resource utilization in workload 
intensive environments. Hence we do not recom- 
mend these schemes in an environment where the 
system is expected to run at maximum through- 
put. However, the tighter qualitative control that 
these schemes offer may make them, especially par- 
tially dynamic RCS, more desirable in less intensive 
environments where there is a possibility to over- 
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provision resources, or when the workload is very 
well understood. Besides in environments where it 
‘pays’ to isolate some components of the system from 
the rest such mappings may be useful. We are con- 
tinuing research on optimizing these algorithms and 
understanding properties that would prescribe the 
use of such static or partially dynamic schemes. 


7 Related Work 


Our work is largely inspired by previous work in the 
area of software fault tolerance and storage system 
availability. Techniques for software fault tolerance 
can be classified into fault treatment and error pro- 
cessing. Fault treatment aims at avoiding the ac- 
tivation of faults through environmental diversity, 
for example by rebooting the entire system [6, 24], 
micro-rebooting sub-components of the system [2], 
through periodic rejuvenation [13, 5] of the soft- 
ware, or by retrying the operation in a different 
environment [17]. Error processing techniques are 
primarily checkpointing and recovery techniques [7], 
application-specific techniques like exception han- 
dling [21] and recovery blocks [19] or more recent 
techniques like failure-oblivious computing [20]. 

In general our recovery conscious approaches are 
complementary to the above techniques. However 
we are faced with several unique challenges in the 
context of embedded storage software. First, the 
software being legacy code rules out re-architecting 
the system. Second, the tight coupling between com- 
ponents makes both micro-reboots and periodic re- 
juvenation tricky. Rx [17] demonstrates an interest- 
ing approach to recovery by retrying operations in 
a modified environment but it requires checkpoint- 
ing of the system state in order to allow ‘rollbacks’. 
However given the high volume of requests (tasks) 
experienced by the embedded storage controller and 
their complex operational semantics, such a solution 
may not be feasible in this setup. 

Failure-oblivious computing [20] introduces a 
novel method to handle failures - by ignoring them 
and returning possibly arbitrary values. This tech- 
nique may be applicable to systems like search en- 
gines where a few missing results may go unnoticed, 
but is not an option in storage controllers. 

The idea of localized recovery has been exercised 
by many. Transactional recovery using checkpoint- 
ing/logging methods is a classic topic in DBMSs [16] 
and is a successful implementation of fine-grained 
recovery. In fact application-specific recovery mech- 
anisms such as recovery blocks [19], and exception 
handling [21] are used in almost every software sys- 
tem. However, very few have made an effort on 
understanding the implications of localized recovery 
on system availability and performance in a multi- 
core environment where interacting tasks are exe- 


cuting concurrently. Likewise, the idea of recovery- 
conscious scheduling is to raise the awareness about 
localized recovery in the resource scheduling algo- 
rithms to ensure that the benefits of localized recov- 
ery actually percolate to the level of system avail- 
ability and performance visible to the user. Al- 
though vast amounts of prior work have been ded- 
icated to resource scheduling, to the best of our 
knowledge, such work has mainly focused on per- 
formance [25, 11, 12, 8, 4]. Also much work in the 
virtualization context has been focused on improving 
system reliability [18] by isolating VMs from failures 
at other VMs. In contrast, our development focuses 
more on improving system availability by distribut- 
ing resources within an embedded storage software 
system by identifying fine-grained recovery scopes. 
Compared to earlier work on improving storage sys- 
tem availability at the RAID level [23], we are con- 
cerned with the embedded storage software reliabil- 
ity. These techniques are at different levels of the 
storage system and are complementary. 


8 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper we presented a recovery conscious 
framework for multi-core architectures and tech- 
niques for improving the resiliency and recovery ef- 
ficiency of highly concurrent embedded storage soft- 
ware. Our main contributions include a task-level 
recovery model and the development of recovery- 
conscious scheduling, a non-intrusive technique to 
reduce the ripple effect of software failure and im- 
prove the availability of the system. We presented 
a suite of RCS algorithms and quantitatively evalu- 
ated them against performance oriented scheduling. 
Our evaluation showed that dynamic RCS can sig- 
nificantly improve performance under failure recov- 
ery while matching performance oriented scheduling 
during normal operation. 

In order to adopt RCS for large software systems, 
a significant challenge is to identify efficient recovery 
scopes. In ongoing work we are working on devel- 
oping more generic guidelines that would assist in 
identifying fine-grained recovery scopes. Even with 
pluggable mechanisms like RCS it is necessary to 
emphasize that high-availability should still be a de- 
sign concern and not an after-thought. We hope our 
framework would encourage developers to incorpo- 
rate additional error handling and anticipate more 
error scenarios and that our scheduling schemes 
would aid in scaling efficient error handling with sys- 
tem size. 
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Abstract 


Ever-increasing complexity of large-scale applications 
and continuous increases in sizes of the data they pro- 
cess make the problem of maximizing performance of 
such applications a very challenging task. In particular, 
many challenging applications from the domains of as- 
trophysics, medicine, biology, computational chemistry, 
and materials science are extremely data intensive. Such 
applications typically use a disk system to store and later 
retrieve their large data sets, and consequently, their disk 
performance is a critical concern. Unfortunately, while 
disk density has significantly improved over the last cou- 
ple of decades, disk access latencies have not. As a re- 
sult, I/O is increasingly becoming a bottleneck for data- 
intensive applications, and has to be addressed at the 
software level if we want to extract the maximum per- 
formance from modern computer architectures. 


This paper presents a compiler-directed code restruc- 
turing scheme for improving the I/O performance of 
data-intensive scientific applications. The proposed ap- 
proach improves I/O performance by reducing the num- 
ber of disk accesses through a new concept called disk 
reuse maximization. In this context, disk reuse refers to 
reusing the data in a given set of disks as much as pos- 
sible before moving to other disks. Our compiler-based 
approach restructures application code, with the help of 
a polyhedral tool, such that disk reuse is maximized to 
the extent allowed by intrinsic data dependencies in the 
application code. The proposed optimization can be ap- 
plied to each loop nest individually or to the entire ap- 
plication code. The experiments show that the average 
I/O improvements brought by the loop nest based ver- 
sion of our approach are 9.0% and 2.7%, over the origi- 
nal application codes and the codes optimized using con- 
ventional schemes, respectively. Further, the average im- 
provements obtained when our approach is applied to the 
entire application code are 15.0% and 13.5%, over the 
original application codes and the codes optimized using 
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conventional schemes, respectively. This paper also dis- 
cusses how careful file layout selection helps to improve 
our performance gains, and how our proposed approach 
can be extended to work with parallel applications. 


1 Introduction 


In the recent past, large scale applications in science and 
engineering have grown dramatically in complexity. As 
a result, scientists and engineers expend great effort to 
implement software systems that carry out these appli- 
cations and interface them with the instruments and sen- 
sors that generate data. Apart from their huge compu- 
tational needs, these large applications have tremendous 
I/O requirements as well. In fact, many scientific simula- 
tions tend to generate huge amounts of data that must be 
stored, mined, analyzed, and evaluated. For example, in 
a combustion application [39], features based on flame 
characteristics must be detected and tracked over time. 
Based upon evolution, simulations need to be steered in 
different regions, and different types of data need to be 
stored for further analysis. A simulation involving three- 
dimensional turbulent flames involving detailed chem- 
istry can easily result in 5 tera-bytes of data being stored 
on disk, and the total storage requirement can be in the 
order of peta-bytes when one considers the fact that nu- 
merous such simulations have to be performed to reach 
meaningful and accurate conclusions. Other scientific 
applications have also similar storage and I/O require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, as far as software — in particular com- 
pilers — are concerned, I/O has always been neglected 
and received much less attention in the past compared 
to other contributors to an application’s execution time, 
like CPU computation, memory accesses and inter-CPU 
communication. This presents an important problem, not 
just because modern large-scale applications have huge 
I/O needs, but also the progresses in storage hardware are 
not in the scale that can meet these pressing I/O demands. 
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Advances in disk technology have enabled the migration 
of disk units to 3.5-inch and smaller diameters. In addi- 
tion, the storage density of disks has grown at an impres- 
sive 60 percent annually, historically, and has accelerated 
to greater than a 100 percent rate since 1999 [20]. Un- 
fortunately, disk performance has not kept pace with the 
growth in disk capacities. As a result, I/O accesses are 
among primary bottlenecks in many large applications 
that store and manipulate large data sets. Overall, huge 
increases in data set sizes combined with slow improve- 
ments in disk access latencies motivate for software-level 
solutions to the I/O problem. Clearly, this I/O problem 
is most pressing in the context of data-intensive scien- 
tific applications, where increasingly larger data sets are 
processed. 


While there are several ways of improving I/O be- 
havior of a large application, one of the promising ap- 
proaches has been cutting the number of times the disks 
are accessed during execution. This can be achieved at 
different layers of the I/O subsystem and be attacked by 
using caching which keeps frequently used data in mem- 
ory (instead of disks) or by restructuring the applica- 
tion code in a way that maximizes data reuse. While 
both the approaches have been explored in the past 
(2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 21, 24], the severity of the I/O problem 
discussed above demands further research. In this paper, 
we focus on a compiler-directed code restructuring for 
improving I/O performance of large-scale scientific ap- 
plications that process disk-resident data sets. A unique 
advantage of the compiler is that it can analyze an entire 
application code, understand global (application wide) 
data and disk access patterns (if data-to-disk mapping is 
made available to it), and — based on this understand- 
ing — restructure the application code and/or data layout 
to achieve the desired performance goal. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage over pure operating system (OS) based 
approaches that employ rigid, application agnostic opti- 
mization policies as well as over pure hardware based 
techniques that do not have the global (application wide) 
data access pattern information. However, our compiler 
based approach can also be used along with OS and hard- 
ware based schemes, and in fact, we believe that this is 
necessary to reach a holistic solution to the growing I/O 
problem. 


The work presented in this paper is different from prior 
studies that explore compiler support for I/O in at least 
two aspects. First, our approach can optimize the entire 
program code rather than individual, parallel loop-nests, 
as has been the case with the prior efforts. That is, as 
against to most of the prior work on compiler-directed 
1/O optimization, which restructure loops independent of 
each other, our approach can restructure the entire appli- 
cation code by capturing the interactions among differ- 
ent loop nests. An advantage of this is that our approach 


does not perform a local (e.g., loop nest based) optimiza- 
tion which is effective for the targeted scope but harmful 
globally. However, if desired, our approach can be ap- 
plied to individual loop nests or functions/subprograms 
independently. Second, we also discuss the importance 
of file layout optimization and of adapting to parallel ex- 
ecution. These two extensions are important as 1) the 
results with our layout optimization indicate that addi- 
tional performance savings (7.0% on average) are possi- 
ble over the case code re-structuring is used alone, and 2) 
the results with the multi-CPU extension show that this 
extension brings 33.3% improvement on average over the 
single-CPU version. 


The proposed approach improves I/O performance by 
reducing the number of disk accesses through disk reuse 
maximization. In this context, disk reuse refers to reusing 
the data in a given set of disks as much as possible before 
moving to other disks. Our approach restructures the ap- 
plication code, with the help of a polyhedral tool [26], 
such that disk reuse is maximized to the extent allowed 
by intrinsic data dependencies in the code. We can sum- 
marize the major contributions of this paper as follows: 


e We present a compiler based disk reuse optimization 
technique targeting data intensive scientific applications. 
The proposed approach can be applied at the loop nest 
level or whole application level. 


e We discuss how the success of our approach can be 
increased by modifying the storage layout of data, and 
how it can be extended to work under parallel execution. 


e We present an experimental evaluation of the pro- 
posed approach using seven large scientific applications. 
The results collected so far indicate that our approach 
is very successful in maximizing disk reuse, and this in 
turn results in large savings in I/O latencies. More specif- 
ically, the average I/O improvements brought by the loop 
nest based version of our approach are 9.0% and 2.7%, 
over the original application codes and the codes opti- 
mized using conventional schemes, respectively. Further, 
the average improvements obtained when our approach 
is applied to the entire application code are 15.0% and 
13.5%, over the original application codes and the codes 
optimized using conventional schemes, respectively. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The next 
section explains the disk system architecture assumed by 
our compiler. It also presents the key concepts used in the 
remainder of the paper. Section 3 gives the mathematical 
details behind the proposed compiler-based approach. 
Section 4 discusses how our approach can be extended by 
taking accounts of the storage layout of data. Section 5 
gives an extension to capture the disk access interactions 
among the threads of a parallel application. An experi- 
mental evaluation of our approach and a comparison with 
the conventional data reuse optimization scheme are pre- 
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Figure 1: Striping a file over parallel disks. Striping is 
performed at two levels, the first of which can be exposed 
to and controlled by software. 
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sented in Section 6. Section 7 discusses related work and 
Section 8 concludes the paper by summarizing its main 
contributions and discussing briefly possible future ex- 
tensions. 


2 Disk System Architecture and Impor- 
tance of Disk Reuse 


Figure | depicts the disk system architecture targeted by 
our work. In many high-performance storage systems 
today, there are two levels of striping. The first one, 
which is at the software level, divides an array into equal- 
sized blocks (stripes) and distributes these blocks across 
a number of I/O nodes in a round-robin fashion. The sec- 
ond level of striping occurs at an I/O node level where 
the data blocks mapped to an I/O node are further striped 
(at a much finer granularity) over the disks managed by 
that I/O node (e.g., using one of the RAID schemes [4]). 
While this second level of striping is not visible to the 
software, the first level of striping is; and in fact, many 
modern file systems provide hints that can be used to 
query or control some of the striping parameters (e.g., 
the number of I/O nodes to be used for striping data, the 
I/O node from which the striping begins, and the size 
of a stripe). The compiler-based disk reuse optimization 
approach presented in this work focuses on this software- 
level striping. In our discussion, we assume a single disk 
per I/O node, and therefore, we use the terms “I/O node” 
and “disk” interchangeably as long as the context is clear. 

We also assume that a portion of the main memory 
of the computation node is reserved to serve as buffer 
(also called cache) for frequently used disk data. If a re- 
quested data item is found in this cache, no disk I/O is 
performed and this can reduce data access latencies sig- 
nificantly. While it is possible to employ several buffer 
management schemes, the one used in this work operates 
under the LRU policy which replaces the least recently 
used stripe when a new block is to be brought in. Se- 
lection of the buffer management scheme to employ is 
orthogonal to the main focus of this paper. It is impor- 
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File Layout Disk Layout 
Figure 2: Different mappings a two-dimensional disk- 
resident array goes through. In the most general case, 
the memory layout, file layout and disk layout for an ar- 
ray can be all different from each other. We use D to 
represent a mapping from file layout to disk layout. 


tant to note that all the disks in the system share the same 
buffer (in the computation node) to cache their data, and 
thus, effective management of this buffer is very critical. 
Note also that, in addition to the cache in the compu- 
tation node, the I/O nodes themselves can also employ 
caches. Our optimization target in this paper, however, is 
the performance of the cache in the computation node. 

Figure 2 shows the mappings a two-dimensional data 
array data goes through as far as disk system storage is 
concerned. Array data in memory is stored in file using 
some storage order, which may be row-major, column- 
major, or in a blocked fashion. This is called the file 
layout. (Note that this may be different from the mem- 
ory layout adopted by the underlying programming lan- 
guage. For example, a C array can be stored in file using 
column-major layout as opposed to row-major, which is 
the default memory layout for multi-dimensional arrays 
in C.) The file is then striped across the available disks 
on the system. Therefore, two data elements which are 
neighbors in the memory space can get mapped to sep- 
arate disks as a result of this series of mappings. Simi- 
larly, data blocks that are far apart from each other can 
get mapped to the same disk as a result of striping. In 
this work, when we use the term “disk-resident array,” 
we mean an array that is mapped to the storage system 
using these mappings. Note that, while it is also possible 
to map multiple data arrays to one file or one data array 
to multiple files, in this work we consider only one-to- 
one mappings between data arrays and files. However, 
our approach can easily be extended, if desired, to work 
with one-to-many or many-to-one mappings as well. Un- 
less otherwise stated, all the data arrays mentioned in this 
paper are disk resident. 

Let us now discuss why disk reuse is important 
and how an optimizing compiler can improve it. The 
next section gives the technical details of our proposed 
compiler-based approach to improving disk reuse. Re- 
call that disk reuse means using a data in a given set of 
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Figure 3: An example access patterns and the corre- 
sponding file layout. We restructure the application code 
such that, once a particular file block (stripe) is accessed, 
iterations that access the same block extracted from all 
loop nests (L1, L2, and L3) are executed together. Note 
that all three loop nests access the same disk-resident ar- 
ray. 


disks as much as possible before accessing other disks. 

e When disk reuse is improved, the chances of finding 
the requested data in the buffer increases. As a simple 
scenario, consider a case in which a given disk resident 
array is divided into four stripes and each stripe is stored 
on a separate disk. We can expect a very good buffer 
performance if the code can be restructured such that ac- 
cesses to a given disk are clustered together. This is be- 
cause such a clustering improves chances for catching 
data in the buffer at the time of reuse. Figure 3 illus- 
trates this scenario. In this scenario, three different loop 
nests (L1, L2, and L3) access a given disk-resident array. 
Figure 3 shows which portions of the iteration spaces 
of these loop nests access what stripes (we assume 4 
stripes). In a default execution, the iteration space can be 
traversed in a row-wise fashion. As a result, for example, 
when the first row of L1 is executed, two stripes are ac- 
cessed (and they compete for the same buffer in the com- 
putation node). In our approach however the iteration 
spaces are visited in a buffer-aware fashion. If depen- 
dencies allow, we first execute the chunks (marked using 
*) from L1, L2, and L3 (one after another). Note that all 
these chunks (iterations) use the same stripe (and there- 
fore achieve a very good data reuse in the buffer). After 
these, the chunks marked ** are executed, and these are 
followed by the chunks marked ***, and so on. 

e Since our approach clusters disk accesses to a small 
set of disks at any given time (and maximizes the number 
of unused disks), in a storage system that accommodates 
power-saving features, unused disks can be placed into 
a low-power operating mode [25, 30, 40]. However, in 
this paper we do not quantify the power benefits of our 
approach. 


As mentioned earlier, our work focuses on I/O inten- 


/* Open files, U, V, and W */ 
MPI_File_open (- - -, U, &fh_U, - - -); 
MPI_File_open (- - -, V, &fh_v, - - -); 
MPI_File_open (- - -, W, &fh_W, - - -); 
/* Loop on horizontal file block */ 
for ii=1, R, 1 { 
/* Read next block of matrix U */ 
MPI_File_read (fh_U, - - -); 
/* Loop on vertical file block */ 
for jj=1, R,1 { 
7* Read next block of matrix V */ 
MPI_File_read (fh_V, - - -); 
7* actual matrix product */ 
for i=1, N,1 
for j=1, N, 1 
for k=1, N,1 
W [i, j] += Uli, k] * Vk, 9]; 
/* Write block of W */ 
MPI_File_write (fh_W, - - -); 


/* close all open files */ 

MPI_File_close( &fh_U ); 
MPI_File_close( &fh_V ); 
MPI_File_close( &fh_W ); 


for i=1, N x R,1 
for j=1, N x R,1 
for k=1, N x R,1 
W [t, j] t= Uli, k] * V[k, J]; 


(a) (b) 





Figure 4: (a) A matrix multiplication code written in 
MPI-IO that operates on disk resident arrays. In this ex- 
ample code, each file is divided into R x R blocks and 
each block has N x N elements. (b) The corresponding 
simplified version that omits the file I/O commands and 
highlights computation. 


sive applications that process disk resident arrays. The 
application codes we target are written in MPI-IO [33], 
which is the part of the MPI library [12] that handles file 
I/O related activities. MPI-IO allows synchronous and 
asynchronous file reads and writes as well as a large set 
of collective file operations. Figure 4(a) shows an MPI- 
10 code fragment that performs matrix multiplication on 
disk resident arrays. For clarity reasons, in our discus- 
sion, we omit the MPI-IO commands and represent such 
a code as shown in Figure 4(b). That is, all the code frag- 
ments discussed in this paper are assumed to have the 
corresponding file I/O commands. 


3 Mathematical Details 


To capture disk accesses and optimize them, we use poly- 
hedral algebra based on Presburger Arithmetic. Pres- 
burger formulas are made of arithmetic and logic con- 
nectives and existential (4) and universal (V) quantifiers. 
In our context, we used them to capture and enumerate 
loop iterations that exhibit disk access locality. We use 
the term disk map to capture a particular set of disks (I/O 
nodes) in the system. For a storage system with T disks, 
we use A = \12A3--+- Ar to indicate a disk map. As an 
example, if J’ = 4, Ay A2A3A4 = 0110 represents a subset 
(of disks) that includes only the second and third disks, 
whereas 1110 specifies a subset that includes all disks 
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Figure 5: An example that shows three disk locality sets, 
their independent locality sets, and an LSG. Each inde- 
pendent LSG in the middle corresponds each disk local- 
ity set on the left. Edges in the independent LSGs rep- 
resent the dependencies between the nodes. The LSG 
on the right is generated by combining each independent 
LSG taking accounts of dependencies. 


except the last one. Assuming that array—to—disk map- 
ping (e.g., such as one shown in Figure 2) is exposed to 
the compiler, the compiler can set up a relationship be- 
tween the loop iterations in an application and the disks 
in the storage system the corresponding (accessed) ar- 
ray elements are stored. For example, if array reference 
U|i+1] appears in a loop with iterator 7, for a given value 
of 2 we can determine the disk that stores the correspond- 
ing array element (Ui + 1]). 

We define disk locality set as a set of loop iterations 
— which may belong to any loop nest in the application 
code — that access the set of disks represented by the 
same disk map. Mathematically, for a given disk map A, 
we can define the corresponding disk locality set (Q,) 
as: 


~ 


On = {E/E ELTAL{ARER such that D(R(E)) € A}}, 





where Z represents the set of all loop iterations (com- 
ing from all nests) in the program; & is a particular loop 
iteration; 7 represents the set of all references to disk- 
resident arrays; R(.) is a reference (a mapping from the 
loop iterations to the data elements), and D(.) is a disk 
mapping (striping) function, which maps the data ele- 
ments to the disks in the system. We use expression 
D(R(€)) € A to indicate that the data element accessed 
via R(E) is mapped to one of disks in the set represented 
by disk map A. 

Let us give an example to illustrate the disk locality set 
concept. Assume that a disk-resident array U of size Ir 
is striped over 4 disks with a stripe of size K’/4 (i.e., each 


disk has a single stripe). Assume further that, for the sake 
of illustration, we have a single loop 7 that iterates from 
1 to K — 2 and uses two references, U[i] and U[i + 2], to 
access this disk-resident array. In this case, we have: 


Qi0o0 = {€ | [L<&E< K-32] 
A{[L<€< K/2)Vv[1<€+2< K/2)}} 
= {€ | 1<€< K/2—-2}, 


which gives us the set of iterations that access only the 
first two disks. (Note that, the {[1 < € < K/2] V [1 < 
€& +2 < K/2]} part is due to two references to array U, 
and since the loop nest has only a single loop, we use € 
instead of é) 

An important characteristic of the iterations that be- 
long to the same Qa is that they exhibit a certain degree 
of locality as far as disks are concerned. As a result, if, 
somehow, we can transform the application code and ex- 
ecute iterations that belong to the same Qa successively, 
we can improve disk reuse (as in the case illustrated in 
Figure 3). However, this is not very trivial in practice 
because of two reasons. First, the inter-iteration data de- 
pendencies in the application code may not allow such an 
ordering, i.e., we may not be able to restructure the code 
for disk reuse and (at the same time) maintain its original 
semantics. Second, even if such an ordering is legal from 
the viewpoint of data dependencies, it is not clear how it 
can be obtained, i.e., what type of code restructuring can 
be applied to obtain the desired ordering. More specifi- 
cally, it is not clear whether the transformation (code re- 
structuring) requested for clustering accesses to a subset 
of disks can be obtained using a combination of well- 
known transformations such as loop fusion, loop permu- 
tation, and iteration space tiling [36]. From a compiler 
angle, there is nothing much to do for the first reason. 
But, for the second one, polyhedral algebra can be of 
help, which is investigated in the rest of the paper. 

Suppose, for now, that the application code we have 
has no dependencies (we will drop this assumption 
shortly). In this case, we may be able to improve disk 
reuse (and the performance of the buffer in the computa- 
tion node) using the following two-step procedure: 

e For any given A, execute iterations in the Qa set 
consecutively, and 

e In moving from Q, to Qa’, select A’ such that the 
Hamming Distance between A and A’ is minimum when 
all possible A’s are considered. 


The first item above helps us have good disk reuse by 
executing the iterations that belong to the subset of disks 
represented by a given disk map. The second item, on 
the other hand, helps us minimize the number of disks 
whose status (i.e., being used or not being used) has to be 
changed as we move from executing the iterations in QO, 
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to executing the iterations in Qa’. As a result, by apply- 
ing these two rules repeatedly, one can traverse the entire 
iteration space in a disk-reuse efficient manner, and this 
in turn helps improve the performance of the buffer. 

However, real I/O-intensive applications typically 
have lots of data dependencies and, thus, the simple ap- 
proach explained above will not suffice in practice. We 
now discuss how the compiler can capture the dependen- 
cies that occur across the different disk locality sets. 

We start by observing that the iterations in a given 
disk locality set Q, can have data dependencies amongst 
themselves. We consider a partitioning (such a parti- 
tioning can be obtained using the Omega library [26] or 
similar polyhedral tools) of Q, into subsets Qj 1, Qa,2, 
+++, On, such that Q,;9 Qa; = O for any i and J, 
On1U Qn U-+-U Qa s = Qa, and for any 2 and J, all 
data dependencies are either from Q, ; to Qa; or from 
Qa; to Qa ;. The first two of these constraints indicate 
that the subsets are disjoint and collectively cover all the 
iterations in Qa, and the last constraint specifies that, as 
far as Qa is concerned, the iterations in any Qa; can 
be executed successively without any need of executing 
an iteration from the set Q, — Qa;. That is, when we 
start executing the first iteration in Qa j, all the remain- 
ing iterations in Q, ; can be executed one after another 
(of course, these iterations can have dependencies among 
themselves). We refer to any such subset Qa; of Qa as 
the “independent disk locality set,’ or the “independent 
set” for short. As an example, Figure 5 shows three lo- 
cality sets (on the left) and the corresponding indepen- 
dent locality sets (in the middle). The first locality set 
in this example contains four independent locality sets, 
and these independent locality sets are connected to each 
other using three dependence edges. In our approach, 
independent locality sets are the building blocks for the 
main — graph based — data structure used by the compiler 
for disk reuse optimization. 


This graph, called the “locality set graph” or LSG for 
short, can be defined as LSG=(V, E) where each ele- 
ment of V represents an independent disk locality set, 
and the edges in F capture the dependencies between 
the elements of V. In other words, an LSG has the Qa ; 
sets as its nodes and the dependencies among them as its 
edges. The right portion of Figure 5 shows an example 
LSG. The question then is to schedule the nodes of the 
LSG while preserving the data dependency constraints 
between the nodes. What we mean by “scheduling” in 
this context is determining an order at which the nodes 
of the graph will be visited (during execution). Clearly, 
we want to determine such a schedule at compile time 
and execute it at runtime, and the goal of this schedul- 
ing should be minimizing the Hamming Distance as we 
move from one independent set to another. For the ex- 
ample LSG in Figure 5, we show in Figure 6 two legal 
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Figure 6: An example LSG (a) and two legal schedules (b 
and c). The order of the schedule (c) is determined based 
on minimum Hamming Distance, thereby exhibiting less 
number of disk state changes. 


(dependence preserving) schedules. Note that the total 
(across all time steps) Hamming Distance for the first 
schedule (in Figure 6(b)) is 28, whereas that for the sec- 
ond one (in Figure 6(c)) is 15. Therefore, we can expect 
the second one to result in a better disk buffer reuse than 
the first one. 


However, we note that a given LSG may not always 
be schedulable as it is. This is because it can have cycles 
involving a subset of its nodes. Consider for example 
the example LSG shown in Figure 7(a). This LSG has 
two cycles, and it is not possible to determine a sched- 
ule for it. In order to convert a non-schedulable LSG 
to a schedulable one, we somehow have to break all the 
cycles it contains. But, before explaining how this can 
be done, we want to discuss briefly the reasons for the 
cycles in an LSG. There are two reasons for cycles in a 
given LSG. First, for a given Qa, there can be a cycle 
formed by its independent sets (the Qa ;s) only. Sec- 
ond, the independent sets coming from the different disk 
locality sets can collectively form a cycle, i.e., two in- 
dependent disk locality sets such as Qa ; and Qa’; can 
involve in the same cycle, where A 4 A’. 


If an LSG has one or more cycles, we need to find a 
way of eliminating those cycles before the LSG can be 
scheduled for improving disk reuse. In the rest of this 
section, we discuss our solution to this issue. It can be 
observed that there are at least two ways of removing 
a cycle from a cyclic LSG. First, the nodes that are in- 
volved in the cycle can be combined into a single node. 
This technique is called node merging in this paper, and 
is illustrated in Figures 7(b) and (c), for the cyclic LSG 
in Figure 7(a). Note that, when the nodes are merged, the 
iterations in the combined node can be executed in an or- 
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Figure 7: Application of node merging (a through c) and 
that of node splitting (d through f). In each case, the 
nodes selected for applying node merging and splitting 
are shown in black color, while the affected nodes are 
shown in white color. 


der that respect data dependencies. The second technique 
that can be used for breaking cycles is node splitting (see 
Figures 7(d) through (f)). While these techniques can 
be used to convert a non-schedulable LSG to a schedu- 
lable one, each has a potential problem we need to be 
aware of. (clearly, one can also use a combination of 
node merging and node splitting to remove cycles.) A 
consequence of node merging is that the corresponding 
iteration execution may not be very good, as the two suc- 
cessively executed iterations (from the combined node) 
can access different set of disks. (note that the disk map 
of the merged node is the bitwise-OR of the disk maps of 
the involved nodes.) That is, the potential cost of elimi- 
nating cycles is a degradation in disk reuse. Node split- 
ting on the other hand has a different problem. It needs 
to be noted that not all splittings can help us eliminate 
the cycles in a given LSG. In other words, one needs to 
be careful in deciding which iterations to place into each 
of the resulting sub-nodes so that the cyclic dependence 
at hand can be broken. Determination of these iterations 
may not be very trivial in practice, but is doable using 
automated compiler analysis supported by a polyhedral 
tool. Also, after splitting, the disk maps of the result- 
ing nodes can be determined based on the loop iterations 
they contain. It is to be observed that node splitting in 
general also increases the code size as we typically need 
a separate nest for each node in the LSG. 


Our preliminary experience with these two techniques 
showed that in general node splitting is preferable over 
node merging, mainly because the latter can lead to sig- 
nificant losses in disk reuse, depending on the applica- 
tion code being optimized. Therefore, in our analysis 
below, we restrict our discussion to node splitting only. 
However, as mentioned above, code size can be an is- 


sue with node splitting, and hence, we keep the num- 
ber of splittings at minimum. So, the problem now be- 
comes one of determining the minimum number of nodes 
to split that makes the LSG cycle free. We start by not- 
ing that splitting a node, if done successfully, has the 
same effect as that of removing a node (and the arrows 
incident on it) from the graph. That is, as far as remov- 
ing cyclic dependencies is concerned, node splitting and 
node removal are interchangeable. Fortunately, this lat- 
ter problem (removing the minimum number of nodes 
from a graph to make it cycle free) has been studied in 
the past extensively and is known as the “feedback ver- 
tex set” problem [8]. Karp was the first one to show that 
this problem is NP-complete on directed graphs; but it 
is known today that the undirected version is also NP- 
complete. Moreover, the problem remains NP-complete 
for directed graphs with no in-degree or out-degree ex- 
ceeding 2, and also for planar directed graphs with no 
in-degree or out-degree exceeding 3. Fortunately, there 
exist several heuristic algorithms proposed in the litera- 
ture for the feedback vertex set problem. In this work, 
we use the heuristic discussed in [7]. Since the details of 
this heuristic are beyond the scope of this paper, we do 
not discuss them. 


As an example, Figure 8(a) gives a sample LSG. Fig- 
ure 8(b) highlights the node selected by the heuristic in 
[7], and Figure 8(c) gives the pruned LSG. Note that 
splitting the node identified by [7] eliminates both the 
cycles. Figure 8(d) on the other hand shows the LSG 
after node splitting, which is cycle free. It is important 
to note that, while node removal and splitting obviously 
result in different LSGs, their effects on the schedula- 
bility of a given graph are similar; that is, both of them 
make a given cyclic graph schedulable. In particular, the 
set of nodes returned by the heuristic in [7] is the set of 
minimum nodes that need to be considered for splitting 
(though, as explained below, in some cases we may con- 
sider more nodes for potential split). Based on this dis- 
cussion, Figure 10 gives the algorithm used by our com- 
piler for restructuring a given code for improving disk 
reuse. This algorithm starts by building the initial LSG 
for the input code. This LSG can contain cycles, and 
hence, we next invoke procedure remove_cycles(.) to ob- 
tain a cycle free LSG. While this step uses the heuristic 
approach in [7], it needs to do some other things as well, 
as explained below. 

In the rest of this section, we discuss details of our 
node splitting strategy. Once a node is identified (using 
the heuristic in [7]) as a potential candidate for splitting, 
our approach checks whether it can be split satisfacto- 
rily. What is meant by “satisfactorily” in this context is 
that, although in theory we can always a split a node into 
two or more nodes, the one we are looking for has the 
properties explained below. 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) 


Figure 8: (a) An example LSG. (b) The node selected by 
the algorithm in [7] for eliminating cycles. (c) The graph 
after the cycles have been eliminated. (d) The graph after 
the node detected by the algorithm in [7] is split into two 
nodes. 





Figure 9: (a) An example LSG. (b) Details of dependen- 
cies of the LSG. The node N1 contains the iterations il 
through 13 whereas the node N2 contains the iterations 
14 through i6. (c) Detailed view after splitting. (d) The 
graph after splitting. In (b), iterations i4 and 16 are the 
iterations that have incoming dependence from the node 
N1, the iteration 15, on the other hand, is the iteration that 
has outgoing dependence edge to the node N1. 


Assume that Q, is the node to be split. Let G; be the 
set of nodes from which there are dependencies to node 
Ox. That is, for each member, Qa’, of G;, there is at 
least a dependence from Qa’ to Oy. Assume further that 
Go is the set of nodes to which we have dependencies 
from node Qa. In other words, we have a dependence 
from Qa, to each node, Qa”, of Go. Suppose now that 
Ox is split into two sub-nodes: Qa, and Qa,. We call 
this split “satisfactory” if all of the following three con- 
ditions are satisfied after the split: 

e No dependency goes from any Qa, € G; to Qa,. In 
other words, all the original in-coming dependencies of 
Ox are directed to Qa,. 

e No dependency goes from Qa, to any Qa € Go. 
In other words, all the original out-going dependencies 
of Qa are directed from Qa,. 

e No dependency exists between Qa, and Qa,. 


We say that cycle in question is removed (if the re- 
moval of OQ, is sufficient to remove the cycle; otherwise, 
the other nodes in the cycle, which is detected by the al- 
gorithm in [7], have to be visited), if the three conditions 
above are satisfied. It needs to be emphasized that, pre- 


cisely speaking, the last condition above is not always 
necessary. However, if there exist dependencies between 
Ox, and Qa,, it is possible that we still have cycle(s) in 
the LSG due to Qa, depending on the direction of these 
dependencies. Enforcing the last condition, along with 
the others, ensures that the cyclic dependencies are re- 
moved completely. Figure 9 illustrates an example LSG. 
Figure 9(a) shows an original LSG in coarse grain and 
(b) illustrates the dependencies between the two nodes of 
this LSG in fine grain. Assuming that the bottom node 
has been selected for removal (ultimately one of possi- 
ble nodes to be split) by the heuristic in [7], Figures 9(c) 
and (d) show the result of splitting LSG in fine grain and 
coarse grain, respectively. As an another example, Fig- 
ure 8(d) shows the split version of the LSG in Figure 8(a). 
Note that, due to the third condition above, our approach 
may need to look at more nodes than ones determined by 
the heuristic described in [7]. We also need to mention 
that, in our implementation, these three conditions listed 
above are checked using the Omega library [26]. 


4 File Layout Modification 


So far in our discussion we considered only data access 
pattern restructuring for improving disk reuse. It is to be 
noted however that data layout on disks can also play an 
important role as far as disk reuse is concerned. Specif- 
ically, a different file layout can lead to a different disk 
layout which can in turn lead to a different amount of 
disk reuse. Let us consider the following code fragment: 


for i=1,N,1 
for j=1,N,1 
Uli, 3] = f(VU, ¢); 


In this code fragment, two disk-resident arrays are ac- 
cessed (as mentioned earlier, we do not show explicit I/O 
statements). While one of these is accessed in row wise, 
the second one is traversed column wise. Consequently, 
storing both the arrays in the same fashion in file (e.g., 
as shown in Figure 2) may not be the best option since 
such a storage will not be able to take advantage of disk 
reuse for the second array as its data access pattern and 
file storage pattern would not match. Now, consider the 
file layout transformation depicted in Figure 11. If this 
transformation is applied to the second array (V) in the 
code fragment above, we can expect better disk reuse. 
The important question to address is to select the map- 
ping that maximizes disk reuse. We start by noting that 
the search space is very large for potential file layout 
transformations, as there are many ways of transform- 
ing a file layout. However, our experience with disk- 
intensive scientific applications and our preliminary ex- 
periments suggest that we can restrict the potential map- 
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MAX — maximum number of node splitting operations allowed; 

Qn — disk locality sets; 

dep(i, j) — returns TRUE if dependence between Qa; and Qa_,j exists; 
H(Qpa,i, Qa,;) — returns Hamming distance between Qa; and Qa,j; 
VS — set of Qa 8 that are ready to schedule; 

Qn, — last scheduled locality set; 


procedure build_LSGQ { 
for each Qa; { 
build independent disk locality sets; 
} 
for any two subsets Qa; and Qa,; € Qa { 
if (dep(i, 7) == TRUE) add edge between two nodes, Qa; and Qa, ;; 


} 


procedure remove-cycles() { 
split-count = 0; 
while (split_count << MAX) { 
apply node splitting; 
split-count++; 


} 


procedure schedule_LSG() { 
VS=9; 
for each Qa; € LSG { 
if (Qa ,4 has no parents || V parents of Qa; has been scheduled) { 
VS=VSUQA A; 
t 


while (VS 4 0) { 
select Qa,y € VS such that H(Qa,2, Qa,y) is minimum; 
schedule the selected Qa y; 
LSG=LSG-Qya,y;  /* remove Qa,y from LSG; */ 
VS=VS-Qa.y; /* update VS */ 
set On 7 to Qpn,y;_/* update last scheduled locality set */ 

} 

} 


main() { 
call build_LSGQ); 
if (exits cycles in LSG) 
call remove_cycles(); 
while (LSG F 0) { 
call schedule LSGQ); 


Figure 10: Compiler algorithm for scheduling a given 
code to increase disk reuse. Our algorithm starts by 
building the LSG and then removes the cycles in the 
graph if there are any. After obtaining cycle-free LSG, 
we schedule each node in the graph such that the next 
node scheduled has the minimum Hamming Distance 
from the current node. Note that, if desired, this algo- 
rithm can be applied to smaller code segments (e.g., a 
loop nest) as well, instead of the whole program. 


pings to dimension permutations. What we mean by “di- 
mension permutation” in this context is reindexing the 
dimensions of the disk resident array. As an example, 
restricting ourselves to dimension re-indexings, a three- 
dimensional disk-resident array can have 6 different file 
layouts. Let us use D’ = DP to represent the disk 
mapping function when file layout modification is con- 
sidered, where D is the original disk mapping function 
discussed earlier in Section 3 and P is a permutation ma- 
trix (that implements dimension re-indexing). For exam- 





ple, the file layout mapping shown in Figure 11 can be 
expressed using the transformation matrix 


Pana) 


Note that, for an m-dimensional disk-resident array, P 
ism x m. (for example, elements on (7,7) data space 
is mapped to (j,2) as a result of applying the P matrix 
shown above to a two-dimensional array.) 

It is to be noted, however, that the decision for selec- 
tion of a permutation should be made carefully by con- 
sidering all the statements that access the array in ques- 
tion. This is because different statements in the applica- 
tion code can access the same disk-resident array using 
entirely different access patterns, and a layout transfor- 
mation that does not consider all of them may end up 
with one that is not good when considered globally. Our 
file layout selection algorithm is a profile based one. In 
this approach, the application code is profiled by instru- 
menting it and attaching a set of counters to each disk 
resident array. For an m-dimensional array, we have 
m!+1 counters, each keeping the number of times a par- 
ticular file layout is preferred (note that the total num- 
ber of possible dimension permutations is m! and one 
additional counter is used for representing other file lay- 
out preferences such as diagonal layouts, for which we 
do not perform any optimization). In this work, we im- 
plement only dimension permutation because other file 
layouts such as diagonal layouts or blocked layouts are 
hardly uniform across all execution. Therefore, we do 
not take any actions for such layouts. At the end of 
profiling, the layout preference with the largest counter 
value is selected as the file layout for that array. Fig- 
ure 12 gives the pseudo code for our file layout selection 
algorithm. As an example, let us assume that there are 
three loop nests (with the same number of iterations) ac- 
cessing the same data array stored in a file. Assume fur- 
ther that the profiling reveals that the first and third loop 
nests exhibit column-major access pattern whereas the 
second loop nest exhibits row-major access pattern. As 
the column-major file layout is preferred more (that is, 
it will have a higher counter value), we select the corre- 
sponding permutation matrix and convert the file layout 
accordingly. 


5 Parallel Execution 


It is also important to study disk reuse under parallel ex- 
ecution. An important challenge in this case is to coor- 
dinate the disk accesses coming from multiple threads. 
We note that, even if the disk accesses from individual 
threads exhibit disk reuse, this does not necessarily mean 
that the overall execution will have disk reuse. The ex- 
ample in Figure 13 shows a scenario with two threads. 
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Figure 11: Converting file layout of a two-dimensional 
disk resident array. In this example, the original file lay- 
out in row-major order is transformed into the layout in 
column-major order. 


NN — number of arrays; 

U; — accessed arrays, where 1 <i < N; 
Dj; — original disk mapping for array U;; 
Dim[z] — dimension of array U;; 

Pp, — group of permutation matrices; 


fori=ltoN { 
Dim[?] = dimension of array U;; 


C[2#][Dim[?]!+1]; /* counters for each array, U;, for profiling */ 


/* perform profiling */ 
for each array U; { 
for each statement accessing U; { 
detect the file layout of accessing U;; 
select P; for the determined file layout; /* Pj is jth entry of P, */ 
Cli]Lj]++; /* increase corresponding counters */ 


} 


for each array U; { 
select P; that has the highest C[7][7] value; 


apply D; = D;P;;  /* transform file layouts */ 





Figure 12: Compiler algorithm for transforming file lay- 
outs to improve disk reuse. Our algorithm is based on 
profiling that reveals the most desirable access patterns 
for each array across all statements within a program. 


Assuming the LSGs shown in Figure 13(a), a possible 
scheduling is given in Figure 13(b). The overall disk 
reuse (when considering both the thread) in this case is 
not very good, though scheduling for each thread exhibits 
high reuse when considered alone. We now consider the 
alternate scheduling illustrated in Figure 13(c). In this 
scheduling, the overall disk reuse is very good, which 
is achieved by scheduling the node in individual thread 
such that, when both threads execute the selected nodes 
(at the same scheduling step), the number of disks used 
is minimized. Note that, within a thread, a node that is 
scheduled next is chosen based on the minimum Ham- 
ming Distance. By adapting this schedule, we do not 
have any scheduling step in Figure 13(c) that uses all four 
disks at the same time, whereas, in Figure 13(b), steps 1 
and 4 have full usage of all disks, which is not good as 
far as the buffer (cache) utilization is concerned. 


Our scheduling algorithm for an architecture with P 


(a) 
@e@ “ee 


"S @” «GO» 


Step 

1 (I) 0011 (V) 1100 1111 

2 (IV) 0010 (Vl) 1110 1110 (b) 
3 (Il) 1100 (VIII) 1000 1100 

4 (ill) 1110 (VII) 0011 1111 

Step 

1 (Il) 1100 (Vv) 1100 1100 

2 (ill) 1110 (VI) 1110 1110 (c) 
3 (I) 0011 (VIII) 1000 1011 

4 (IV) 0010 (VII) 0011 0011 


Figure 13: (a) LSGs for two threads of the same appli- 
cation. (b-c) Two legal schedules. The last columns in 
(b-c) are the disk status two threads, which are obtained 
by bitwise-ORing the disk status of two threads. 


processors and D disks is given in Figure 14. This algo- 
rithm takes the LSGs as input, and determines, for each 
thread, the schedule of the nodes considering the global 
(inter-thread) usage of the disks. It uses a D-bit global 
variable G to represent the current usage of the disks. It 
schedules a node that is ready to be scheduled for each 
thread that finishes its current task. At each step, the 
algorithm first tries to schedule the node whose disk re- 
quirement can be satisfied with the set of disks currently 
being used. If multiple nodes satisfy this criterion, we se- 
lect the one that requires the maximum number of disks 
to make full utilization of the currently used disks. If 
such a node does not exist, our algorithm schedules the 
node whose tag is the closest (in terms of Hamming Dis- 
tance) to G, the bit pattern that represents the current 
disk usage (i.e., the disk usage at that particular point 
in scheduling). This is to minimize the number of disks 
whose (active/idle) states need to be changed. We want 
to mention that, since each node may have different ex- 
ecution latency it is possible that the targeted disk reuse 
(across threads) may not always be achieved. However, 
we can expect the resulting disk reuse (and buffer per- 
formance) to be better than what a random (but legal) 
scheduling would achieve. 

Before moving to the discussion of our experimental 
results, we want to point out the tradeoff between disk 
reuse and performance. The parallel version of our ap- 
proach tries to maximize the disk reuse, and this in turn 
tends to attract the accesses to a small set of disks. Con- 
sequently, in theory, this can lead to performance prob- 
lems, as the effective disk parallelism is reduced. While 
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P — number of processors; 

D — number of disks available; 

G — global disk usage map with D bits; 

On — disk locality sets; 

H(Qj,i) — returns Hamming distance between Qa |; and G; 
V S[t] — set of Qp 4s that are ready to schedule in processor 4; 
LSG([i] — LSG for each processor i; 


procedure schedule-LSG_P() { 
fori=1ltoP { /* find schedulable Q, ,; from each processor 7 */ 

VS{i] =0; /* init each V S[i] of processor 4 */ 

for each Qn; € LSG(i) { 
if (Qq,; has no parents || V parents of Qa; has been scheduled) { 

VS{i] =VS[i] U Qa,5; 

t 

} 


} 
/* schedule all Qn; € V S[k] */ 
while (V S[k] ! = 0) { 
for each processor k { 
select Qn,; € V S[k] such that it requires the maximum number of 


disks to fully utilize the currently used disks, or H(Qa,;) is minimum; 


schedule the selected Qa |i; 

LSG(k) = LSG(k) - Qa,i;/* remove Qa; from LSG(k); */ 
V S[k] =V S[k] - Qa; 

update G by bitwise-ORing with A of Qa _j; 


} 
} 
main() { 
/* build L.SG for a code assigned to each processor */ 
fori=1ltoP { 
call build_LSGQ; 
if (LSG has cycle(s)) { 
call remove_cycles(); 
} 
} 


initialize G' by setting all bits to 0; 
while (exists (Vi, LSG[i] ! = 0)) { 
call schedule-LSG_PQ); 
} 
} 





Figure 14: Compiler algorithm for scheduling parallel 
execution of a given code to increase disk reuse. We use 
the same procedures given in Figure 10 for building LSG 
and removing cycles. 


this negative impact has already been accounted for in 
our experiments (discussed in the next section), we ob- 
served that its magnitude is not very high. However, this 
magnitude is typically a function of the application ac- 
cess pattern and disk system parameters as well, and fur- 
ther studies are needed to reach better evaluations. 


6 Experiments 


6.1 Setup 


We implemented our compiler algorithm using the SUIF 
infrastructure [13]. Our disk reuse optimization in- 
creased compilation times of the original applications by 
about 55% on average (the largest compilation time when 
our optimization is applied was 87 seconds). When the 
file layout optimization is enabled, the largest compila- 
tion time jumped to 116 seconds. Extension for paral- 
lelism added another 9 seconds on average. 


Table 1: System parameters. 


Parameter Value 


CPU 


Model Intel P4 
Clock Frequency 2.6 GHz 


Memory System 


Model Rambus DRAM 
Buffer Capacity 1 GB 


Disk System 
Number of I/O Nodes 
Data Striping 
Stripe Size 
Interface 
Storage Capacity/Disk 
RPM 


Uses all 8 I/O nodes 





Interconnect 


Model Ethernet 
Bandwidth 100 Mbps 


We performed our experiments using a platform which 
includes MPI-IO [33] on top of the PVFS parallel file 
system [27]. PVFS is a parallel file system that stripes 
file data across multiple disks in different nodes in a clus- 
ter. It accommodates multiple user interfaces which in- 
clude MPI-IO, traditional Linux interface, and the native 
PVFS library interface. In all our experiments, we used 
the MPI-IO interface. Table 1 gives the values of our 
major experiment parameters. We want to emphasize 
however that later we present results from our sensitiv- 
ity analysis where we change the default values of some 
of the important parameters. 

For each benchmark in our experimental suite, we per- 
formed experiments with different versions: 

e Base Scheme: This represents the original code with- 
out any data locality optimization. 

e Conventional Locality Optimization (CLO): This 
represents a conventional data locality optimization tech- 
nique that employs loop restructuring. It is not designed 
for I/O, and does not take disk layout into account. The 
specific data reuse optimizations used include loop inter- 
change, loop fusion, iteration tiling and unrolling. This 
version in a sense represents the state-of-the-art as far as 
data locality optimization is concerned. 

e Disk Reuse Optimization — Loop Based (DRO-L): 
This is our approach applied at a loop nest level; i.e., 
each loop nest is optimized in isolation. 

e Disk Reuse Optimization — Whole Program Based 
(DRO-WP): This is our approach applied at a whole pro- 
gram level. 


All the versions use the MPI-IO interface [33] of 
PVFS [27] for performing disk I/O. Note that both DRO- 
L and DRO-WP are the different versions of our ap- 
proach, and CLO represents the state-of-the-art as far as 
optimizing data locality is concerned. The reason that 
we make experiments with the DRO-L and DRO-WP 
versions separately is to see how much additional ben- 
efits one can obtain by going beyond the loop nest level 
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Table 2: Our applications. 


Application Brief Data Set | Disk I/O Total 
Name Description Size (GB)|Time (sec) |Time (sec) 
sar|Synthetic Aperture Radar Kernel 


hf| Hartree-Fock Method 
apsi| Pollutant Distribution Modeling 


wupwise]Physics/Quantum Chromo-dynamics 
e_elem|Finite Element Electromagnetic Modeling 
astro| Analysis of Astronomical Data 
contour|Contour Displaying 





in optimizing for I/O. In addition to these versions, we 
also implemented and conducted experiments with the 
file layout optimization scheme discussed in Section 4 
and with the parallel version of our approach explained 
in Section 5. 

The unit of buffer (cache) management in our imple- 
mentation is a data block, and its size is the same as that 
of a stripe. The set of applications used in this study is 
given in Table 2. These applications are collected from 
different sources and their common characteristic is that 
they are disk-intensive. apsi and wupwise are similar to 
their Spec2000 counterparts [14], except that they op- 
erate on disk-resident data. The second column briefly 
explains each benchmark, and the third column gives the 
total (disk resident) data set size processed by each ap- 
plication. The fourth and fifth columns give the disk 
I/O times and total execution times, respectively, under 
the base scheme explained above. Note that both the 
base version and the CLO version are already optimized 
for buffer usage. In addition, the CLO version is opti- 
mized for data locality using conventional techniques, as 
explained above. Therefore, the performance improve- 
ments brought by our approaches (DRO-L and DRO- 
WP) over these schemes (base and CLO) are due to the 
code re-ordering we apply. We also see from Table 2 
that the contribution of disk I/O times to overall execu- 
tion times varies between 42.4% and 63.7%, averaging 
on 57.4%. Therefore, reducing disk I/O times can be 
very useful in practice. In the remainder of this section, 
we present and discuss the performance improvements 
brought by our approach. The disks I/O time savings and 
overall execution time savings presented below are with 
respect to the fourth and fifth columns of Table 2, respec- 
tively. 


6.2 Results 


We start by presenting the percentage improvements in 
disk I/O times brought by the three optimized versions 
explained above. The results shown in Figure 15 indicate 
that the average improvements brought by CLO, DRO-L 
and DRO-WP over the base scheme are 10.4%, 16.1% 
and 23.9%, respectively. Overall, we see that, while 
DRO-L performs better than CLO, by 6.3% on average, 
the best savings are obtained — for all benchmarks tested 
— with the DRO-WP version, on average, 15.0% and 


9.3% over CLO and DRO-L, respectively, meaning that 
going beyond a single loop nest is important in maximiz- 
ing the buffer performance. While these improvements 
in disk I/O times are important, we also need to look at 
the savings in overall execution times, which include the 
computation times as well. These results are presented in 
Figure 16 and show that the average improvements with 
the CLO, DRO-L and DRO-WP versions are 5.9%, 9.0% 
and 13.5%, respectively. To better explain how our ap- 
proach achieves much more performance improvements 
over conventional data reuse optimization, we present in 
Figure 17 the average number of times a given data block 
is visited under the different schemes (that is, how many 
times a given data block (on average) is brought from 
disks to cache). We observe that this number is much 
lower with the DRO-WP version, explaining the addi- 
tional performance benefits it brings. In fact, on average, 
the number of disk traversals per block is 3.9 and 2.1 
with the base version and DRO-WP, respectively. 


Sensitivity Analysis. In this section, we study the 
sensitivity of our performance savings to several param- 
eters. A critical parameter of interest is the buffer (cache) 
size. Recall that the default buffer size used in our exper- 
imental evaluation so far was 1GB. The graph in Fig- 
ure 18 gives the results using different buffer sizes. Each 
point in this graph represents the average value (per- 
formance improvement in overall execution time), for a 
given version, when all seven benchmarks are consid- 
ered. As expected, the performance gains brought by our 
approach get reduced when increasing the buffer size. 
However, even with the largest buffer size we used, the 
average improvement we have (with the DRO-WP ver- 
sion) is about 6.7%, underlining the importance of disk 
reuse optimization for better performance. Considering 
the fact that data set sizes of disk-intensive applications 
keep continuously increasing, one can expect the disk 
reuse based approach to be more effective in the future. 
To elaborate on this issue further, we also performed ex- 
periments with larger data sets. Recall that the third col- 
umn of Table 2 gives the data set sizes used in our exper- 
iments so far. Figure 19 gives the average performance 
improvements, for 1GB and 4GB buffer sizes and two 
sets of inputs. SMALL refers to the default dataset sizes 
given in Table 2, and LARGE refers to larger datasets, 
which are 38.2GB, 66.3GB, 82.1GB, 38.0GB, 88.1GB, 
73.7GB, and 81.8GB for sar, hf, apsi, wupwise, e_elem, 
astro and contour, respectively. We see that our approach 
performs better with larger data set sizes. This is because 
a larger data set puts more pressure on the buffer, which 
makes effective utilization of buffer even more critical. 

The next parameter we study is the stripe size, which 
can also be changed using a PVFS call when creating the 
file. The performance improvement results with different 
stripe sizes are presented in Figure 20. Our observation is 
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Figure 15: Performance improve- 
ments in I/O times. 


apsi wupwise e_elem astro contour 


Figure 16: Performance improve- 
ments in overall execution times. 


sar hf apsi wupwise e_elem astro contour 


Figure 17: Average number of 
fetches per block. Each bar repre- 
sents how many times a given block 
is brought to buffer cache. 
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Figure 18: Sensitivity to the buffer 
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that the DRO-WP version generates the best results with 
all stripe sizes tested. We also see that the performance 
savings are higher with smaller stripe sizes. This can be 
explained as follows. The disk reuse is not very good in 
the original codes (the base scheme) with smaller stripe 
sizes, and since the savings shown are normalized with 
respect to the original codes, we observe large savings. 


Comparison with I/O Prefetching. We next com- 
pare our approach to prefetching. The specific prefetch 
implementation we use is inspired by TIP [24], a hint- 
based I/O prefetching scheme. The graph in Figure 21 
presents, for each benchmark, three results: prefetching 
alone, DRO-WP alone, and the two technique combined. 
We see from these results that the best performance 
improvements are achieved using both prefetching and 
code restructuring. This is because these two optimiza- 
tion techniques are in a sense orthogonal to each other. 
Specifically, while core restructuring tries to reduce I/O 
latencies by improving buffer performance, prefetching 
tries to hide I/O latencies. While it is also possible to in- 
tegrate these two optimizations better (rather than apply- 
ing one after another), we postpone exploring this option 
to a future study. 


Impact of File Layout Optimization. Recall from 
Section 4 that file layout optimization (which impacts 
the layout of data on the disks as well) can help our ap- 
proach improve disk reuse further. To quantify this, we 
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Figure 19: Sensitivity to the input 
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Figure 20: Sensitivity to the stripe 
size. 


performed another set of experiments, whose results are 
presented in Figure 22 when the whole program is op- 
timized. We see that, except for one benchmark, layout 
optimization improves the effectiveness of our code re- 
structuring approach. The average additional improve- 
ment it brings is about 7%. We observe that the file lay- 
out optimization could not find much opportunity for im- 
provement in benchmark e_elem as the default file lay- 
outs of the disk resident arrays in this benchmark per- 
form very well. 


Evaluation of Parallel Execution. Figure 23 
presents the results collected from an evaluation of the 
parallel version of our approach discussed in Section 5. 
For these experiments, the number of CPUs that are 
used to execute an application is varied between | and 
8. For each processor size, we present the results with 
our baseline implementation (where disk reuse is opti- 
mized from each CPU’s perspective individually) as well 
as with those obtained when the approach in Section 5 
is enabled. We see from these results that considering 
all parallel threads together is important in maximizing 
overall disk reuse, especially with the large number of 
CPUs. For example, when 8 CPUs are used for executing 
an application, the average performance improvements 
with individual reuse optimization (sequential version) 
and collective reuse optimization (parallel version) are 
25.7% and 33.3%, respectively. 
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Figure 24: Impact of multiple application execution. 


Evaluation of Multiple Application Execu- 
tion. Since a disk system can be used by multiple 
applications at the same time, it is also important to 
quantify the benefits brought by our approach under 
such an execution scenario. Figure 24 presents the 
results from two sets of experiments. In the first set, 
called Scenario-I, 7 CPUs are used and each CPU 
executes one of our seven applications. In the second 
set, called Scenario-II, 8 CPUs are used and four of our 
applications (sar, hf, apsi and astro) are parallelized, 
each using two CPUs. In both set of experiments, a 
CPU executes only a single thread. Also, in Scenario-I 
the sequential version of our approach is used (for each 
application), and in Scenario-II the parallel version 
explained in Section 5 is used. The results given in 
Figure 24 indicate that the DRO-WP version generates 
the best results for both the scenarios tested. 


7 Discussion of Related Work 


An important way of using compiler in improving I/O 
performance is to hide I/O latency through I/O prefetch- 
ing. Mowry et al [21] proposed a compiler-managed 
I/O prefetching technique for out-of-core applications. 
They automated the insertion of I/O prefetching instruc- 
tions based on future memory page usage determined by 
compile-time locality analysis. In another study [2], they 
proposed a runtime system for managing the dynamic 
behavior of compiler-inserted I/O prefetch/release hints 
from multiple applications running concurrently. Several 
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Figure 22: Impact of layout opti- 
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Figure 23: Impact of parallel thread 
optimization. 


researches focused on compilation of I/O-intensive ap- 
plications. For example, Bordawekar et al [1] focused on 
stencil computations and proposed several algorithms to 
optimize communication and ultimately to enhance I/O 
performance. Palecnzy et al [23] proposed a technique 
to guide I/O for out-of-core applications based on high- 
level annotations, which they incorporated into Fortran 
D compiler. To bridge the disparities between the data 
access patterns and the storage (file) layouts, [18] and 
[17] proposed compiler-directed I/O optimization strate- 
gies. Their main idea is to find the most preferable I/O 
access patterns to disk-resident files, and then determine 
the most suitable storage layouts associated with them. 
For the remaining part, which contains non-dominant ac- 
cess patterns, they optimized it using collective I/O op- 
erations. In [35], Vilayannur et al proposed a compiler- 
directed discretionary caching policies for I/O-intensive 
applications. They leveraged compiler support in de- 
termining the cache blocks to be accessed in each loop 
nest. Besides these efforts to enhance the I/O perfor- 
mance explained so far, the compiler-guided information 
can be used for different purposes, such as reducing en- 
ergy consumption of disk subsystems. In [30], Son et al 
proposed to expose disk layouts of each data file to the 
compiler and let the compiler analyze the data access pat- 
terns along with this information to determine I/O (disk) 
access patterns. These extracted disk access patterns are 
finally used for transforming code and/or underlying disk 
layouts to reduce the energy consumption of disk subsys- 
tems. 


There has been significant past work on optimizing 
file and buffer cache management in storage systems 
[3, 9, 10, 16, 28, 35]. To better exploit multi-level caches, 
which are common in modern storage systems, several 
multi-level buffer cache management policies have been 
proposed [6, 37, 35]. [37] introduced a DEMOTE oper- 
ation that allows one to keep cache blocks in an exclu- 
sive manner, i.e., a cache block is not duplicated across 
cache hierarchy. Chen et al [6], on the other hand, utilize 
the eviction information of higher level cache in decid- 
ing which cache blocks need to be replaced in a lower 
level of the cache hierarchy. More recently, [38] pro- 
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posed a replacement policy for multi-level cache, called 
Karma. Karma uses application hints in maintaining 
cache blocks exclusively. Most high-end parallel and 
cluster systems provide some sort of parallel I/O oper- 
ations to meet the I/O requirements (i.e., low latency and 
high bandwidth) of scientific applications. This is typ- 
ically accomplished by employing a set of I/O nodes, 
each of which is equipped with multiple disks, divid- 
ing a file into a number of small file stripes, and dis- 
tributing those stripes across available I/O nodes. This 
notion of file-level striping is adapted in many commer- 
cial or research parallel file systems, such as IBM GPFS 
[28], Intel PFS [11], PPFS [15], Galley [22], and PVFS2 
[27]. It should be mentioned that these parallel file sys- 
tems provide huge I/O performance improvements when 
they receive large and contiguous I/O requests. How- 
ever, many scientific applications that exhibit small and 
non-contiguous I/O access patterns may suffer from per- 
formance degradation. To deal with this problem, several 
approaches have been proposed in the context of differ- 
ent parallel file system libraries and APIs such as Panda 
[5], PASSION [31], and MPI-IO [32, 33, 34]. Among 
various techniques used to achieve this goal, collective 
I/O is commonly recognized as an efficient way of re- 
ducing I/O latency. The concept of collective I/O can 
be implemented in different places of parallel I/O sys- 
tems; namely, client side [34], disk side [19], or server 
side [29]. The majority of the existing collective I/O im- 
plementations employ two-phase I/O [34]. In two-phase 
I/O, disk accesses are reorganized in client side (compute 
node) before sending them over the I/O nodes. Disk- 
directed I/O [19], on the other hand, performs collective 
I/O operations on disk side, where I/O requests are opti- 
mized such that they conform to the storage layouts. In 
Panda [29], I/O server nodes, rather than disk or client 
nodes, generate I/O requests that conform to the layouts 
of disk-resident array data. 

Our approach is different from prior compiler-based 
I/O optimization techniques in that it optimizes entire 
program rather than individual, parallel loop nests. It 
is also different from previous studies that considered 
buffer caching and prefetching because we improve I/O 
performance by increasing disk reuse. Lastly, our ap- 
proach emphasizes the role of file layout optimization 
and parallel execution when applying optimization tech- 
niques to achieve better disk reuse (and better cache per- 
formance). 


8 Concluding Remarks and Future Work 


In the recent past, sensor, measurement, and simulation- 
based applications in science and engineering have 
grown dramatically in complexity. Moreover, there have 
been huge increases in the sizes of the data sets they pro- 


duce, manipulate, and consume, meaning that the high 
I/O performance is a must for these applications. Un- 
fortunately, advances in I/O architectures (in particular, 
disks) could not meet this high I/O performance require- 
ment satisfactorily. As a result, adequate software sup- 
port for I/O is critical and has to be provided at differ- 
ent layers, including libraries, file systems, runtime sys- 
tems, and compilers. The main contribution of this pa- 
per is a compiler-directed disk performance optimization 
scheme for large-scale data-intensive applications. This 
proposed scheme is oriented towards maximizing disk 
reuse over successive visits to the disk system within a 
given period of time, thereby (1) maximizing the utiliza- 
tion of cache in the computation node, and (2) reduc- 
ing the latencies due to data search on disks. In addi- 
tion, the success of this scheme can be increased sig- 
nificantly if it is augmented with a file layout optimiza- 
tion scheme, and it can be easily adapted to capture disk 
interactions across the threads of a parallel application. 
We implemented this scheme fully using an optimizing 
compiler framework and evaluated its performance us- 
ing seven data-intensive applications that exercise disks. 
The results collected indicate that our compiler-directed 
approach is very successful in maximizing disk reuse, 
and this in turn results in large savings in I/O latencies. 
In our experiments, we also compared our approach to 
a conventional data reuse optimization scheme (not de- 
signed for I/O) and explain where the additional bene- 
fits are coming from. This work shows how an optimiz- 
ing compiler can help reduce I/O latencies by automated 
code restructuring. We believe that further compiler op- 
timizations are possible by exposing the disk layout of 
data to the different layers of the software stack. One 
of the research directions to investigate is this interaction 
between the compiler optimizations for I/O and other I/O 
optimizations that are normally applied by file systems 
and runtime libraries. Another interesting research direc- 
tion is to adapting the cache policy based on the applica- 
tion behavior information collected by the compiler. This 
can help to increase the hit rates of the cache, thereby fur- 
ther boosting the performance of the application. 
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Abstract 


Cluster-based and iSCSI-based storage systems rely on 
standard TCP/IP-over-Ethernet for client access to data. 
Unfortunately, when data is striped over multiple net- 
worked storage nodes, a client can experience a TCP 
throughput collapse that results in much lower read band- 
width than should be provided by the available network 
links. Conceptually, this problem arises because the client 
simultaneously reads fragments of a data block from mul- 
tiple sources that together send enough data to overload 
the switch buffers on the client’s link. This paper analyzes 
this Incast problem, explores its sensitivity to various sys- 
tem parameters, and examines the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive TCP- and Ethernet-level strategies in mitigating the 
TCP throughput collapse. 


1 Introduction 


Cluster-based storage systems are becoming an increas- 
ingly important target for both research and indus- 
try [1, 36, 15, 24, 14, 8]. These storage systems consist 
of a networked set of smaller storage servers, with data 
spread across these servers to increase performance and re- 
liability. Building these systems using commodity TCP/IP 
and Ethernet networks is attractive because of their low 
cost and ease-of-use, and because of the desire to share 
the bandwidth of a storage cluster over multiple compute 
clusters, visualization systems, and personal machines. 
Furthermore, non-IP storage networking lacks some of 
the mature capabilities and breadth of services available 
in IP networks. However, building storage systems on 
TCP/IP and Ethernet poses several challenges. In this pa- 
per, we analyze one important barrier to high-performance 
storage over TCP/IP: the Incast problem [24].! 

Incast is a catastrophic TCP throughput collapse that 
occurs as the number of storage servers sending data to a 


'Some people use the term incast to characterize many-to-one com- 
munication. In this paper, we use the term Jncast to refer to TCP 
throughput collapse in a synchronized reads setting. 


client increases past the ability of an Ethernet switch to 
buffer packets. As we explore further in §2, the problem 
arises from a subtle interaction between limited Ethernet 
switch buffer sizes, the communication patterns common 
in cluster-based storage systems, and TCP’s loss recovery 
mechanisms. Briefly put, data striping couples the behav- 
ior of multiple storage servers, so the system is limited 
by the request completion time of the slowest storage 
node [7]. Small Ethernet buffers are exhausted by a con- 
current flood of traffic from many servers, which results 
in packet loss and one or more TCP timeouts. These 
timeouts impose a delay of hundreds of milliseconds— 
orders of magnitude greater than typical data fetch times— 
significantly degrading overall throughput. 


This paper provides three contributions. First, we ex- 
plore in detail the root causes of the Incast problem, 
characterizing its behavior under a variety of conditions 
(buffer space, varying numbers of servers, etc.). We find 
that Incast is a general barrier to increasing the number 
of source nodes in a cluster-based storage system. While 
increasing the amount of buffer space available can delay 
the onset of Incast, any particular switch configuration 
will have some maximum number of servers that can send 
simultaneously before throughput collapse occurs. 


Second, we examine the effectiveness of existing TCP 
variants (e.g., Reno [3], NewReno [13], SACK [22], and 
limited transmit [2]) designed to improve the robustness 
of TCP’s loss recovery. While we do find that the move 
from Reno to NewReno substantially improves perfor- 
mance, none of the additional improvements help. Fun- 
damentally, when TCP loses all packets in its window or 
loses retransmissions, no clever loss recovery algorithms 
can help. 


Third, we examine a set of techniques that are mod- 
erately effective in masking Jncast, such as drastically 
reducing TCP’s retransmission timeout timer. With some 
of these solutions, building a high-performance, scalable 
cluster storage system atop TCP/IP and Ethernet can be 
practical. Unfortunately, while these techniques can be 
effective, none of them is without drawbacks. Our final 
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Figure 1: A simple cluster-based storage environment with 
one client requesting data from multiple servers through 
synchronized reads. 


conclusion is that no existing solutions are entirely suffi- 
cient, and further research is clearly indicated to devise a 
principled solution for the Incast problem. 


2 Background 


In cluster-based storage systems, data is stored across 
many storage servers to improve both reliability and per- 
formance. Typically, their networks have high bandwidth 
(1-10 Gbps) and low latency (round trip times of tens to 
hundreds of microseconds) with clients separated from 
storage servers by one or more switches. 

In this environment, data blocks are striped over a num- 
ber of servers, such that each server stores a fragment of 
a data block, denoted as a Server Request Unit (SRU), as 
shown in Figure 1. A client requesting a data block sends 
request packets to all of the storage servers containing 
data for that particular block; the client requests the next 
block only after it has received all the data for the current 
block. We refer to such reads as synchronized reads. 

This simple environment abstracts away many details 
of real storage systems, such as multiple stripes per data 
block, multiple outstanding block requests from a client, 
and multiple clients on a single switch making requests 
across a shared subset of servers. However, this is the 
most basic representative setting in which Incast can oc- 
cur and simplifies our analysis. 

The need for a high performance environment that sup- 
ports parallel operations such as synchronized reads is par- 
ticularly important because of such recent projects as Par- 
allel NFS (pNFS). pNFS is a component of NF'Sv4./ that 
supports parallel data transfers and data striping across 
multiple file servers [37, 28, 18]. 

Most networks are provisioned so the client’s link ca- 
pacity to the switch is the throughput bottleneck of any 
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Figure 2: TCP throughput collapse for a synchronized 


reads application performed on a storage cluster. 


parallel data transfer [16, 21]. Unfortunately, when per- 
forming synchronized reads for data blocks across an 
increasing number of servers, a client may observe a TCP 
throughput drop of one or two orders of magnitude below 
its link capacity. Figure 2 illustrates this performance drop 
in a cluster-based storage network environment when a 
client requests data from just seven servers. 


Early parallel network storage projects, such as the 
NASD project [15], observed TCP throughput collapse 
in cluster-based storage systems during synchronous data 
transfers. This was documented as part of a larger paper 
by Nagle et al. [24], who termed the problem Jncast and 
attributed it to multiple senders overwhelming a fixed-size 
switch buffer. However, while Nagle demonstrated the 
problem and suggested that an alternative TCP implemen- 
tation shows a modest improvement, a full analysis and 
measurement of the problem was not performed nor were 
possible solutions presented. 


Incast has not been thoroughly studied. Current sys- 
tems attempt to avoid TCP throughput collapse by limit- 
ing the number of servers involved in any block transfer, 
or by artificially limiting the rate at which they transfer 
data. These solutions, however, are typically specific to 
one configuration (e.g. a number of servers, data block 
sizes, link capacities, etc.), and thus are not robust to 
changes in the storage network environment. 


3 Experimental Setup 


In this section, we describe the simulation and real system 
environments where we measure the effects of Incast and 
the corresponding workloads that we use in both settings. 
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Parameter Default 

Number of servers — 

SRU Size 256KB 

Link Bandwidth 1 Gbps 

Round Trip Time (RTT) 100us 

Per-port switch output buffer size — 

TCP Implementation: Reno, NewReno, SACK NewReno 
Limited Transmit disabled 
Duplicate-ACK threshold (dajhresh) 3 
Slow Start enabled 
RTOmin 200ms 


Table 1: Simulation parameters with default settings. 


3.1 Simulation Environment 


All of our simulations use ns-2 [27], an event-driven net- 
work simulator that models networked applications at the 
packet granularity. Our default simulation configuration 
consists of one client and multiple servers all connected 
to the same switch as shown in Figure 1. 

Table 1 shows the parameters and their corresponding 
default values that we vary in simulation. We choose 
a 256KB default SRU size to model a production stor- 
age system [9]. From our simulations, we obtain global 
and per-flow TCP statistics such as retransmission events, 
timeout events, TCP window sizes, and other TCP param- 
eters to aid in our analysis of Incast. 

Our test application performs synchronized reads over 
TCP in ns-2 to model a typical striped file system data 
transfer operation. The client requests a data block from n 
servers by sending a request packet to each server for one 
SRU worth of data. When a client receives the entire data 
block of n-SRU total bytes, it immediately sends request 
packets for the next block. Each measurement runs for 
20 seconds of simulated time, transferring enough data to 
accurately calculate throughput. 


3.2 Cluster-based Storage Environment 


Our experiments use a networked group of storage servers 
as configured in production storage systems. Our appli- 
cation performs the same synchronized reads protocol as 
in simulation and measures the achieved throughput. All 
systems have | Gbps links and a client-to-server Round 
Trip Time (RTT) of approximately 100s. We evaluated 
three different storage clusters: 


¢ Procurve: One or more HP Procurve 2848 Ethernet 
switches configured in a tree hierarchy connect a 
client to up to 64 servers, each running Linux 2.6.18 
SMP? 


¢ $50: A Forcel10 S50 switch connects 48 Redhat4 
Linux 2.6.9-22 machines on one switch (1 client, 47 


? Although this topology does not exactly match our simulation topol- 
ogy, we find that multiple switches do not prevent Incast. 


servers). 


¢ E1200: A Force10 E1200 switch with 672 ports 
with at least 1MB output buffer per port. This switch 
connects 88 Redhat4 Linux 2.6.9-22 machines (1 
client, 87 servers). 


For our workload and analysis, we keep the SRU size 
fixed while we scale the number of servers, implicitly in- 
creasing the data block size with the number of servers.? 


4 Reproducing Incast 


In this section, we first demonstrate Incast occurring in 
several real-world cluster-based storage environments. 
Using simulation, we then show that Jncast is a generic 
problem and identify the causes of Incast. We find that 
the results obtained from our experimental setup validate 
our simulation results. Finally, we show that attempts 
to mitigate Incast by varying parameters such as switch 
buffer size and SRU size are incomplete solutions that ei- 
ther scale poorly or introduce system inefficiencies when 
interacting with a storage system. 


4.1 Incast in real systems 


To ensure that the throughput collapse shown in Figure 2 
is not an isolated instance, we study Jncast on the three 
storage clusters described in §3.2. Figure 3 indicates that 
both the Procurve and S50 environments experience up 
to an order of magnitude drop in goodput (throughput as 
observed by the application). The E1200, however, did 
not exhibit any throughput drop for up to the 87 available 
servers, which we attribute to the large amount of buffer 
space available on the switch. 

In our analysis, we use estimates of the output buffer 
sizes gathered from network administrators and switch 
specifications. Unfortunately, we are unable to determine 
the exact per-port buffer sizes on these switches.* This 
information is not available because most switches dy- 
namically allocate each link’s output buffer from a shared 
memory pool. Also, when QoS queues are enabled, the 
amount of memory allocated to the queues depends on 
vendor-specific implementations. However, our estimates 
for output buffer sizes are corroborated by simulation 
results. 


3Some storage systems might instead scale by keeping the block size 
fixed and increasing the number of servers used to stripe data over. We 
explore the effects of a fixed block size scaling model in §4. 

4While most modern switches use Combined Input-Output Queuing 
(CIOQ), we focus our attention on the output buffer size. Since our 
simulation results are validated by our experimental results, we did not 
find it necessary to model additional complexity into our switches in 
simulation. 
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Figure 3: Incast observed on different switch configurations with and without QoS support. Disabling QoS support has 
only a small effect for (a) the HP Procurve 2848, but significantly delays the onset of Incast for (b) the Force10 S50. 


Many switches provide QoS support to enable prior- 
itization of different kinds of traffic. A common imple- 
mentation technique for providing QoS is to partition 
the output queue for each class of service. As a result, 
disabling QoS increases the effective size of the output 
queues, though the amount of this increase varies across 
different vendors and switches. As shown in Figure 3(a), 
disabling QoS on the Procurve environment does not 
significantly affect throughput — a collapse still occurs 
around 7 servers. In contrast, Figure 3(b) shows that dis- 
abling QoS on the Force10 S50 significantly delays the 
onset of Incast. These results suggest that the Force10 
$50 allocates a relatively larger amount of buffer space 
and switch resources to QoS support in comparison to the 
Procurve 2848. Switch buffer sizes play an important role 
in mitigating Incast, as we evaluate in §4.3. 


4.2 Validation and Analysis in Simulation 


To determine how general a problem Jncast is for cluster- 
based storage over TCP/IP/Ethernet, we also reproduce 
Incast in the ns-2 network simulator. Figure 4 shows In- 
cast in simulation with an order of magnitude collapse at 
around 8 servers and beyond. These results closely match 
those from the Procurve environment. The differences 
between the results, including the difference in behavior 
below 3 servers, have a few possible causes. First, simu- 
lated source nodes serve data as rapidly as the network can 
handle, while real systems often have other slight delays. 
We attribute the lower performance of the real system 
between 1-3 servers to these differences. Also, simulation 
does not model Ethernet switching behavior, which may 
introduce small timing and performance differences. 
Despite these differences, real world experiments vali- 
date our simulation measurements, showing that the im- 
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Figure 4: Comparison of Zncast in simulation and in real 
world cluster-based settings. 


pact of Incast is nearly identical in both real world system 
measurements and simulation. 


An analysis of the TCP traces obtained from simulation 
reveals that TCP retransmission timeouts are the primary 
cause of Incast (Figure 5).° When goodput degrades, 
most servers still send their SRU quickly, but one or more 
other servers experience a timeout due to packet losses. 
The servers that finish their transfer do not receive the 
next request from the client until the client receives the 
complete data block, resulting in an underutilized link. 


5TCP goodput could also be degraded by a large number of packet 
retransmissions that waste network capacity. We find, however, that 
retransmitted packets make up only about 2% of all transmissions. This 
overhead is not significant when compared to the penalty of a retrans- 
mission timeout. 
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Figure 5: Instantaneous goodput averaged over 5ms inter- 
vals. Timeouts are the primary cause of Incast, and one 
stalled flow during a block transfer results in an idle link 
duration of around 200ms. Timeout events indicate when a 
flow begins recovery. 


4.2.1 Why Timeouts Occur 


The rest of the paper assumes a familiarity with TCP 
terms and concepts. For a brief refresher on TCP, we refer 
the reader to the Appendix. 

Reading blocks of data results in simultaneous trans- 
mission of packets from servers. Because the buffer space 
associated with the output port of the switch is limited, 
these simultaneous transmissions can overload the buffer 
resulting in losses. TCP recovers from losses by retrans- 
mitting packets that it has detected as being lost. This loss 
detection is either data-driven or is based on a timeout for 
a packet at the sender. 

A TCP sender assigns sequence numbers to transmitted 
packets and expects TCP acknowledgements (ACKs) for 
individual packets from the receiver. The TCP receiver 
acknowledges the last packet it received in-order. Out-of- 
order packets generate duplicate ACKs for the last packet 
received in-order. Receiving multiple duplicate ACKs for 
a packet is an indication of a loss — this is data-driven 
loss detection. Timeouts are used as a fallback option 
in the absence of enough feedback, and are typically an 
indication of severe congestion. 

In Figure 3(a), we see an initial drop from 900Mbps 
to 500Mbps between 3-5 servers on the Procurve. Anal- 
ysis of TCP logs reveal that this drop in throughput is 
caused by the delayed ACK mechanism [3]. In the de- 
layed ACK specification, an acknowledgement should be 
generated for at least every second packet and must be 
generated within 200ms of the arrival of the first unac- 
knowledged packet. Most TCP implementations wait only 
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more common multi-switched systems. 














Table 2: Summary of Major Results. 


40ms before generating this ACK. This 40ms delay causes 
a “mini-timeout’, leading to underutilized link capacity 
similar to a normal timeout. However, normal timeouts 
are responsible for the order of magnitude collapse seen 
beyond 5 servers in Incast. We explore TCP-level so- 
lutions to avoid timeouts and to reduce the penalty of 
timeouts in detail in §5. 


4.3 Reducing Losses: 
Buffers 


Larger Switch 


Since timeouts are the primary cause of Incast, we try to 
prevent the root cause of timeouts — packet losses — to 
mitigate Incast by increasing the available buffer space 
allocated at the Ethernet switch. §4.1 mentioned that a 
larger switch buffer size delays the onset of Incast. Fig- 
ure 6 shows that doubling the size of the switch’s output 
port buffer in simulation doubles the number of servers 
that can transmit before the system experiences Incast. 
With a large enough buffer space, Jncast can be avoided 
for a certain number of servers, as shown in Figure 6. 
This is corroborated by the fact that we were unable to 
observe Incast with 87 servers on the Force10 E1200 
switch, which has very large buffers. But Figure 6 shows 
that for a 1024KB buffer, 64 servers only utilize about 
65% of the client’s link bandwidth, and doubling the 
number of servers only improves goodput to 800Mbps. 
Unfortunately, switches with larger buffers tend to 
cost more (the E1200 switch costs over $500,000 
USD), forcing system designers to choose between over- 
provisioning, future scalability, and hardware budgets. 
Furthermore, switch manufacturers may need to move to 
faster and more expensive memory (e.g., SRAM) as they 
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Figure 6: Effect of varying switch buffer size — doubling the 
size of the switch’s output port buffer doubles the number 
of servers that can be supported before the system experi- 
ences Incast. 


move to 10Gbps and beyond. This move places cost pres- 
sure on manufacturers to keep buffer sizes small. Hence a 
more cost-effective solution other than increasing buffer 
sizes is required. 

While the above experiments are run in a controlled en- 
vironment with only one client reading from many servers, 
real storage environments are likely more complicated, 
with many clients making multiple concurrent requests 
to different sets of servers. Since the amount of buffer 
space available per client request likely decreases in com- 
mon shared memory switch architectures (and does not 
increase otherwise), we expect overall performance to be 
worse in these more complex environments. 


4.4 Reducing Idle Link Time by Increasing 
SRU Size 


Figure 7 illustrates that increasing the SRU size improves 
the overall goodput. With 64 servers, the 1OOOKB SRU 
size run is two orders of magnitude faster than the 1|OKB 
SRU size run. Figure 8 shows that real switches, in this 
case the Force10 S50, behave similarly. 

TCP performs well in settings without synchronized 
reads, which can be modeled by an infinite SRU size. The 
simple TCP throughput tests in net perf do not exhibit 
Incast [24]. With larger SRU sizes, servers will use the 
spare link capacity made available by any stalled flow 
waiting for a timeout event; this effectively reduces the 
ratio of timeout time to transfer time. 

A large SRU size helps maximize disk head utilization 
on reads. Unfortunately, an SRU size of even 8MB is 
quite impractical: most applications ask for data in small 
chunks, corresponding to an SRU size range of 1-256KB. 
For example, when requesting an 8MB block from the 
storage system, one would like to stripe this block across 
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Figure 7: Effect of varying SRU size - for a given number 
of servers, a larger SRU improves goodput. 


as many servers as needed to saturate the link. In addition, 
a larger SRU size can increase lock contention due to 
overlapping writes, leading to poor write performance in 
file system implementations [9]. 
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Figure 8: Effect of varying SRU size for Force10 S50 with 
QoS support enabled. 


Figure 9 shows an alternative scaling model in simula- 
tion where the data block size is fixed and the number of 
storage servers are increased, placing an upper bound per 
request on the amount of pinned kernel memory in the 
client. This scaling model more closely resembles how 
file systems request data. A rapid drop-off in goodput is 
observed for a fixed block size as the number of servers 
increases. Because the data block size is fixed, increasing 
the number of servers reduces the SRU size. Thus, the 
effect of increasing the number of servers is compounded 
by a reduced SRU size and results in even lower goodput. 
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Figure 9: For a fixed data block size, as opposed to a fixed 
SRU size, increasing the number of servers also reduces the 
SRU size requested from each server and results in even 
lower goodput. 


5 TCP-level Solutions 


Because TCP timeouts are the primary reason that In- 
cast hurts throughput, we analyze TCP-level solutions 
designed to reduce both the number and penalty of time- 
outs. We perform this analysis using ns-2 simulations. 


5.1 Avoiding Timeouts 


In this section, we analyze three different approaches to 
avoiding timeouts by: 


¢ Improving TCP’s resilience to common loss patterns 
by using alternative TCP implementations; 


e Addressing the lack of sufficient data-driven feed- 
back; 


¢ Reducing the traffic injection rate of exponentially 
growing TCP windows during slow-start [3]. 


Analysis Method - Performance and Timeout Cat- 
egorization: For each approach, we ask two questions: 
1) how much does the approach improve goodput and 
2) if timeouts still occur, why? To answer the second 
question, we look at the number of Duplicate ACKs Re- 
ceived at the point when a flow experiences a Timeout 
(the DART count). The purpose of this analysis is to 
categorize the situations under which timeouts occur to 
understand whether the timeout could have been avoided. 

There are three types of timeouts that cannot be avoided 
by most TCP implementations. The first occurs when an 
entire window of data is lost and there is no feedback 
available for TCP to use in recovery, leading to a DART 
value of zero. We categorize this kind of timeout as a Full 
Window Loss. 

The second type occurs when the last packet of an SRU 
is dropped and there is no further data available in this 
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Figure 10: NewReno outperforms Reno and SACK 


block request for data-driven recovery. We categorize 
this type of timeout as a Last Packet Loss case. We find, 
however, that there are relatively few Last Packet Loss 
cases. 

The last unavoidable timeout situation occurs when 
a retransmitted packet triggered by TCP’s loss recovery 
mechanism is also dropped. Since there is no way for 
the sender to know whether this retransmitted packet is 
dropped, the sender experiences a timeout before retrans- 
mitting the packet again. We categorize this unavoidable 
timeout as a Lost Retransmit. The DART count does not 
help in categorizing Lost Retransmit cases; we examine 
the TCP trace files to identify these situations. 


5.1.1 Alternative TCP Implementations — Reno, 
NewReno, and SACK 


Many TCP variants help reduce expensive timeouts by us- 
ing acknowledgements to more precisely identify packet 
losses [19, 3, 13, 22]. A well-documented problem with 
the classic TCP Reno algorithm is that it recovers poorly 
from multiple losses in a window, leaving it susceptible 
to patterns of loss that cause a timeout [13]. For example, 
with a window size of six, Reno will always experience a 
timeout when the first two packets of the window are lost. 

The most popular solutions to this problem are the im- 
proved retransmission algorithms in TCP NewReno [13] 
and the selective acknowledgements scheme in TCP 
SACK [22]. TCP NewReno, unlike Reno, does not exit 
fast recovery and fast retransmit when it receives a partial 
ACK (an indication of another loss in the original win- 
dow), but instead immediately transmits the next packet 
indicated by the partial ACK. TCP SACK uses a selective 
acknowledgment scheme to indicate the specific packets 
in a window that need to be resent [12]. 

Figure 10 shows that both TCP NewReno and TCP 
SACK outperform TCP Reno. Note that TCP NewReno 
offers up to an order of magnitude better performance 
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Figure 11: Distribution of Duplicate Acknowledgements Received at a Timeout (DART) recorded for a 20s run with 16 


servers, 64 packet switch buffer, 256KBytes SRU size. 





Reno NewReno NewReno + dajhresh = 1 
(Fig. 11(a)) (Fig. 11(b)) (Fig. 11(c)) 

data blocks transmitted 49 89 84 

timeout events 589 442 349 

full window losses 464 362 313 

lost retransmits 61 2 41 

lost retransmits when DART > dajnresn | 0 0 34 

lost retransmits when DART < dajhyesy | 61 2 7 

last packets dropped 2 5 2 


Table 3: Categorization of timeout events under different TCP scenarios (corresponding to Figure 11) 


compared to TCP Reno in this example. Unfortunately, 
none of the TCP implementations can eliminate the large 
penalty to goodput caused by Incast. 

Figure 11(a) and (b) shows the DART distribution for 
TCP Reno and NewReno, while Table 3 shows the catego- 
rization of timeout events. The total number of timeouts 
per data block is much lower for NewReno, partially ex- 
plaining the goodput improvement over Reno. While 
most timeouts can be categorized as Full Window Loss 
cases or Lost Retransmit cases, there are still 78 timeouts 
that do not fall into these cases: they occur when the 
flows obtain some, but not enough feedback to trigger 
data-driven loss recovery. We next examine two schemes 
designed to improve these remaining cases. 


5.1.2 Addressing the Lack of Sufficient Feedback 
— Limited Transmit and Reduced Duplicate 
ACK Threshold 


When a flow has a small window or when a sufficiently 
large number of packets in a large window are lost, Lim- 
ited Transmit [2] attempts to ensure that enough packets 
are sent to trigger the 3 duplicate ACKs necessary for 
data-driven recovery. Alternatively, we can reduce the 
duplicate ACK threshold (da;y;es,) from 3 to 1 to auto- 
matically trigger fast retransmit and fast recovery upon 
receiving any duplicate acknowledgement. 

Figure 12 illustrates that neither of these mechanisms 
provide any throughput benefit over TCP NewReno. We 
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Figure 12: NewReno variants designed to improve loss re- 
covery provide no benefit. 


plot the DART distribution for setting da;j;es,=1 in Fig- 
ure 11(c). The reduced retransmit variant successfully 
eliminates timeouts when only 1 or 2 duplicate ACKs 
were received. Unfortunately, this improvement does 
not increase goodput because each data block transfer 
still experiences at least one timeout. These remaining 
timeouts are mostly due to full window losses or lost re- 
transmissions, which none of the TCP variants we study 
can eliminate. 
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Figure 13: A lower RTO value (RT O,yin = 200Us) in simulation improves goodput by an order of magnitude for both Reno 
and NewReno. rfo represents runs with a modified RT O,,;, value. 


5.1.3 Disabling TCP Slow-Start 


Finally, we disable TCP slow-start to prevent network 
congestion produced by flows that exponentially increase 
their window sizes to discover link capacity following a 
timeout (or at the beginning of a TCP transfer). Figure 12 
shows that forcing TCP flows to discover link capacity 
using only additive increase does not alleviate the situ- 
ation. We leave an analysis of even more conservative 
congestion control algorithms for future work. 


5.2 Reducing the Penalty of Timeouts 


Because many of the TCP timeouts seem unavoidable (e.g. 
Full Window Loss, Lost Retransmit), here we examine 
reducing the time spent waiting for a timeout. While this 
approach can significantly improve goodput, this solution 
should be viewed with caution because it also increases 
the risk of premature timeouts, particularly in the wide- 
area [4]. We discuss the consequences of this effect below. 
The penalty of a timeout, or the amount of time a flow 
waits before retransmitting a lost packet without the “fast 
retransmit” mechanism provided by three duplicate ACKs, 
is the retransmission timeout (RTO). Estimating the right 
RTO value is important for achieving a timely response 
to packet losses while avoiding premature timeouts. A 
premature timeout has two negative effects: 1) it leads 
to a spurious retransmission; and 2) with every timeout, 
TCP re-enters slow-start even though no packets were 
lost. Since there is no congestion, TCP thus would under- 
estimate the link capacity and throughput would suffer. 
TCP has a conservative minimum RTO (RT Omin) value 
to guard against spurious retransmissions [29, 19]. 
Popular TCP implementations use an RTO, jn value of 
200ms [35]. Unfortunately, this value is orders of mag- 
nitude greater than the round-trip times in SAN settings, 


which are typically around 100us for existing 1Gbps Eth- 
ernet SANs, and 10s for Infiniband and 10Gbps Ethernet. 
This large RT O,in imposes a huge throughput penalty be- 
cause the transfer time for each data block is significantly 
smaller than RTO nin. 

Figure 13 shows that reducing RTO, 7, from 200ms 
to 200Us improves goodput by an order of magnitude 
for between 8 to 32 servers. In general, for any given 
SRU size, reducing RT Onin to 200Us results in an order 
of magnitude improvement in goodput using TCP Reno 
(Figure 13(a)). Figure 13(b) shows that even with an 
aggressive RT Onin Value of 200s, TCP NewReno still 
observes a 30% decrease in goodput for 64 servers. 

Unfortunately, setting RTO jn to such a small value 
poses significant implementation challenges and raises 
questions of safety and generality. 


Implementation Problems: Reducing RTO, to 
200s requires a TCP clock granularity of 100uUs, ac- 
cording the standard RTO estimation algorithm [29, 19]. 
BSD TCP and Linux TCP implementations are currently 
unable to provide this fine-grained timer. BSD imple- 
mentations expect the OS to provide two coarse-grained 
“heartbeat” software interrupts every 200ms and 500ms, 
which are used to handle internal per-connection timers 
[5]; Linux TCP uses a TCP clock granularity of 1 to 10ms. 
A TCP timer in microseconds needs either hardware sup- 
port that does not exist or efficient software timers [6] that 
are not available on most operating systems. 


Safety and Generality: Even if sufficiently fine- 
grained TCP timers were supported, reducing the RTO min 
value might be harmful, especially in situations where the 
servers communicate with clients in the wide-area. All- 
man et. al. [4] note that RTO,,;, can be used for trading 
“timely response with premature timeouts” but there is no 
optimal balance between the two in current TCP imple- 
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Figure 14: Enabling Ethernet Flow Control can mitigate 
Incast for a single-switch network. 


mentations: a very low RT O;njn value increases premature 
timeouts. Earlier studies of RTO estimation in similar 
high-bandwidth, low-latency ATM networks also show 
that very low RTO,,jn Values result in spurious retransmis- 
sions [34] because variation in the round-trip-times in the 
wide-area clash with the standard RTO estimator’s short 
RTT memory. 


6 Ethernet Flow Control 


Some Ethernet switches provide a per-hop mechanism for 
flow control that operates independently of TCP’s flow 
control algorithm. When a switch that supports Ether- 
net Flow Control (EFC) is overloaded with data, it may 
send a “pause” frame to the interface sending data to the 
congested buffer, informing all devices connected to that 
interface to stop sending or forwarding data for a desig- 
nated period of time. During this period, the overloaded 
switch can reduce the pressure on its queues. 

We find that EFC is effective in the simplest configura- 
tion (i.e. all clients and servers connected to one switch), 
but does not work well with more than one switch, has 
adverse effects on other flows in all configurations, and is 
inconsistently implemented across different switches. 

We measure the effect of enabling Ethernet Flow Con- 
trol on a single HP Procurve 2848 switch, where one 
client and multiple servers are directly connected to the 
switch. Figure 14 shows that EFC can significantly im- 
prove performance. Unfortunately, TCP goodput is still 
highly variable and is lower than it would be without 
Incast. 

Despite its potential benefits, our simple network topol- 
ogy and workload hide adverse side effects that surface 
when EFC is used on larger multi-switch networks with 
many more clients and active TCP flows. For many of 
these reasons, most switch vendors and network operators 


keep EFC inactive. 

The most significant problem with EFC is head-of-line 
blocking, which occurs when a pause frame originating 
from one congested interface stops several other flows 
from communicating simultaneously. The effects of head- 
of-line blocking can be particularly severe in heteroge- 
neous bandwidth settings where one slow link can cause 
other faster links to be underutilized. In other words, 
pause frames pause ail traffic entering an interface, re- 
gardless of whether that traffic is causing congestion. 

Due to the complexities of head-of-line blocking, and 
because the particular interactions of EFC across multi- 
ple switches is inconsistently implemented across switch 
vendors, enabling EFC effectively across more than one 
switch can be a difficult or impossible task. For instance, 
in order to provide link aggregation between two HP 
Procurve 2848 switches, our system was configured with 
a virtual interface for the trunk — a configuration over 
which the switch did not support flow control. 

While Ethernet Flow Control currently interacts ad- 
versely with other flows, a number of recent Ethernet 
initiatives have been introduced to add congestion man- 
agement with rate-limiting behavior and to improve the 
pause functionality with a more granular per-channel ca- 
pability [39]. These initiatives are part of a larger move- 
ment to create a lossless and flow-controlled version of 
Ethernet, referred to as Data Center Ethernet, which will 
allow the consolidation of multiple communication fab- 
rics (including storage networks running Fibre Channel) 
into a single Ethernet solution. 

Truly lossless behavior at the Ethernet level is a valid 
solution to the Incast problem, but it will take a number 
of years before these new standards are implemented in 
switches, and even then there are no guarantees that new 
switches will implement these standards uniformly or that 
they will be as commoditized and inexpensive as current 
Ethernet switches. 


7 Related Work 


Providing storage via a collection of storage servers net- 
worked using commodity TCP/IP/Ethernet components 
is an increasingly popular approach. The Incast prob- 
lem studied comprehensively in this paper has been noted 
previously by several researchers (e.g., [15, 17, 25, 24]) 
while developing this cluster-based approach. 

Nagle et al. briefly discussed the switch buffer overruns 
caused by clients reading striped data in a synchronized 
many-to-one traffic pattern [25]. Upgrading to better 
switches with larger buffer sizes was one adopted solution. 
They also mentioned the possibility of using link-level 
flow control, but highlight the difficulties of such an ap- 
proach for different non-trivial switch topologies without 
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incorporating higher-level striping information used by 
the storage system. 

In later work, Nagle et al. again report on the effects 
of Incast on scalable cluster-based file storage perfor- 
mance [24]. Specifically, they report on experiments with 
a production-quality system where a single client reads a 
file sequentially using an 8MB synchronization block size 
striped across multiple storage servers. As the number 
of storage servers is increased for their system, keeping 
all other variables of the network constant, the authors 
observe a linear scaling of storage bandwidth for up to 7 
storage servers, a steady plateau until around 14 servers, 
and then a rapid drop-off. The primary cause of this 
performance collapse was attributed to multiple senders 
overwhelming the buffer size of the network switch. This 
prior work also observed that the Incast problem does 
not appear when running a streaming network benchmark 
like netperf. Therefore, the performance collapse is 
also attributed to the synchronized and coordinated reads 
in a cluster-based storage environment. Nagle et al. also 
discuss modest performance gains when using SACK 
or reducing the length of TCP retransmission timeouts. 
Although this last point is not quantified, they observe 
that degraded performance still persists even with these 
changes. 

At a higher level, the Incast problem is a particular 
form of network congestion, a topic which has been stud- 
ied extensively in different environments. Early work 
on congestion control in the wide-area network by Van 
Jacobson addressed the TCP congestion collapse of the 
Internet around 1985 [19]. Adopted as the basis of TCP 
congestion control, the idea was to provide a method for a 
networked connection to discover and dynamically adjust 
to the available end-to-end bandwidth when transferring 
data. Chiu and Jain describe why the window mechanism 
of “additive increase / multiplicative decrease” achieves 
fairness and stability in this setting [10]. 

Unfortunately, TCP’s congestion control and avoidance 
algorithms are not directly applicable to all settings. For 
example, they are known to have problems in wireless 
settings, where packet losses may not actually be caused 
by congestion. TCP also has problems in high-latency, 
high-bandwidth network settings [20]. The Incast prob- 
lem provides another example of a network setting where 
using TCP may cause poor performance. 

The performance and fairness of TCP when many flows 
share the same bottleneck was studied by Morris [23]. As 
the number of TCP flows through a bottleneck increases 
to the point where there are more flows than packets 
in the bandwidth-delay product, there is an increasingly 
high loss rate and variation of unfair bandwidth allocation 
across flows. This paper applies some of Morris’s meth- 
ods and analysis techniques to the synchronized reads 
setting that produces Incast. 


8 Conclusion 


Incast occurs when a client simultaneously receives a 
short burst of data from multiple sources, overloading 
the switch buffers associated with its network link such 
that all original packets from some sources are dropped. 
When this occurs, the client receives no data packets from 
those sources and so sends no acknowledgement pack- 
ets, requiring the sources to timeout and then retransmit. 
Often, the result of these TCP timeouts is an order of 
magnitude decrease in goodput. 


Unfortunately, this traffic pattern is very common for 
the growing class of cluster-based storage systems. When 
data is striped across multiple storage nodes, each client 
read creates this pattern and large sequential reads create 
it repeatedly (once for each full stripe). 


Whether or not Jncast will cause goodput collapse in 
a system depends on details of the TCP implementation, 
network switch (especially buffer sizes), and system con- 
figuration (e.g., the number of servers over which data is 
striped). Unfortunately, avoiding collapse often requires 
limiting striping to a small number of servers. Techniques 
such as very short timeouts and link-level flow control can 
mitigate the effects of Incast in some circumstances, but 
have their own drawbacks. No existing solution is entirely 
satisfactory, and additional research is needed to find new 
solutions by building on the understanding provided by 
this paper. 
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Appendix — TCP Primer 


We provide the reader with a brief background on TCP 
for the purposes of understanding the terms used in this 
paper. While we skip many of the detailed nuances of 
TCP, we refer the reader to several well known resources 
for further TCP details [33, 3, 11, 38, 30, 26]. 

The Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) [33] is a 
connection-oriented protocol that guarantees a reliable, 


in-order byte-stream communication service between two 
processes, in contrast to the best-effort connectionless 
datagram delivery service provided by the User Datagram 
Protocol (UDP) [31]. Both TCP and UDP use the Internet 
Protocol (IP) [32], a best-effort datagram service, to carry 
their messages. The use of TCP is attractive for applica- 
tions that perform pairwise communication as it offers the 
following advantages: 


Reliability — dealing with message loss, duplication, 
damage, and delay 


The in-order delivery of data 


Flow control and congestion control 


Multiplexing and demultiplexing to support multiple 
end-points on the same host through the use of port 
numbers 


A TCP connection is Full Duplex — once a TCP con- 
nection is established between two end-points using a 
3-way handshake protocol, the connection supports a pair 
of byte streams, one in each direction. TCP transfers a 
byte-stream by bundling together contiguous bytes into a 
TCP segment or packet. 

A TCP packet, encapsulated in an IP packet, may be 
dropped en-route to the destination due to several causes, 
such as 1) the sender’s kernel buffer being full, 2) a router 
buffer on the path to the destination being full, 3) routing 
errors, or 4) the receiver’s kernel buffer being full. TCP 
uses a positive acknowledgement scheme with retrans- 
missions to achieve reliable data transfer. To assist in the 
in-order delivery of data at the receiver, the TCP sender 
assigns a sequence number to every byte of data sent 
over a TCP connection. For a given packet, the sequence 
number assigned to the packet is the sequence number of 
the first byte within the packet. TCP uses a cumulative 
acknowledgment scheme: the ACK packet contains a se- 
quence number informing the sender that it has received 
all bytes up to, but not including, that sequence number. 
While TCP assigns sequence numbers based on bytes, 
for simplicity, we discuss sequence numbers based on 
packets. 

To make efficient use of the link, TCP uses a slid- 
ing window algorithm to keep multiple packets in flight. 
A window defines the number of packets that are unac- 
knowledged: the left-edge of the window indicates the 
first packet not acknowledged by the receiver. For exam- 
ple, as shown in Figure 15, if the sender’s window has a 
left-edge sequence number of 10 and a window size of 6, 
then the receiver has acknowledged the receipt of all pack- 
ets with a sequence number less than 10, and the sender 
can transmit packets 10-15 all at once. When packets 10 
and 11 reach the receiver, the receiver sends an ACK for 
packets 11 and 12 respectively. Since the left edge of the 
window now starts at 12 and the window size is 6, the 
sender may now transmit packets 16 and 17. 
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Figure 15: An illustration of TCP’s sliding window mecha- 
nism with a fixed window size. 











If a packet is delivered to a TCP receiver out-of-order, 
either due to re-ordering or losses in the network, the 
receiver generates a duplicate ACK for the last packet 
it received in-order. Building on the example above, if 
packet 12 was dropped by the network, then on receiving 
packet 13, the TCP receiver generates an ACK for packet 
12 instead of packet 14, and the left edge of the window 
is not advanced. 

A TCP sender detects a packet loss using the two 
schemes described below. Once a packet loss is detected, 
a TCP sender recovers from the loss by retransmitting the 
packet. 

Timeout driven loss recovery: Consider the case 
shown in Figure 16(a). Packets | to 5 sent by the sender 
are all dropped. The sender waits for a certain amount of 
time, defined by the retransmission timeout (RTO), before 
a timeout event indicates the possible loss of packet 1, at 
which point the sender recovers from the loss by retrans- 
mitting packet 1. The RTO value is based on the round 
trip time (RTT), which is an estimated value. 

Data driven loss recovery: A duplicate ACK can be 
used as an indication of loss, but it could also be generated 
due to packet reordering in the network. To distinguish 
benign reordering from actual loss, TCP senders normally 
consider 3 duplicate ACKs for a packet as an indication of 
a loss. Figure 16(b) shows a case where a sender transmits 
5 packets but the second packet is lost. Packets 3, 4, and 
5 generate duplicate ACKs indicating that packet 2 is lost. 
On getting 3 duplicate ACKs for packet 2, the sender 
assumes that packet 2 is lost and retransmits it: this is 
called fast retransmit. On receiving packet 2, the receiver 
ACKs packet 6, the next in-order packet it expects from 
the sender. Data-driven loss recovery responds to losses 
more quickly than timeout-driven recovery. 

TCP provides end-to-end flow control whereby the re- 
ceiver can control the amount of data a sender transmits. 


Seq 
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= ACK 2 





Sender Receiver 


(a) Timeout-driven Recovery 
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7m ACK 2 
-™ ACK 2 
ACK 2 
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(b) Data-driven Recovery. 


Figure 16: Recovery schemes in TCP 


With every ACK, the receiver returns a window size indi- 
cating the number of packets a sender may transmit. 

TCP is adaptive — flows utilize available bandwidth by 
probing the network. On startup and following a timeout, 
TCP has no good estimate of the capacity of the end-to- 
end path, so it enters slow-start to discover the capacity. 
For every ACKed packet received, the sender grows its 
window by 1. This results in an exponential growth in the 
window size and, hence, in the sending rate. 

Congestion occurs when the sending rate exceeds the 
available bandwidth and packets are dropped. Various 
TCP algorithms have been designed to deal with conges- 
tion — they do this by reacting to congestion (indicated 
by loss) by throttling the rate at which the sender trans- 
mits data. Under data-driven loss recovery, the sender 
performs a multiplicative decrease by halving its window 
(also accompanied by fast-recovery) and begins an addi- 
tive increase (or congestion avoidance) phase, where for 
every window of data acknowledged by the receiver, the 
sender increases its window size by 1. Under timeout- 
driven recovery, the sender reduces its window to 1, per- 
forms slow-start until a certain threshold, and then enters 
the congestion avoidance phase. 
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Abstract 


The file-system API of contemporary systems makes pro- 
grams vulnerable to TOCTTOU (time of check to time of 
use) race conditions. Existing solutions either help users 
to detect these problems (by pinpointing their locations 
in the code), or prevent the problem altogether (by mod- 
ifying the kernel or its API). The latter alternative is not 
prevalent, and the former is just the first step: program- 
mers must still address TOCTTOU flaws within the limits 
of the existing API with which several important tasks can 
not be accomplished in a portable straightforward man- 
ner. Recently, Dean and Hu addressed this problem and 
suggested a probabilistic hardness amplification approach 
that alleviated the matter. Alas, shortly after, Borisov et al. 
responded with an attack termed “filesystem maze” that 
defeated the new approach. 


We begin by noting that mazes constitute a generic way 
to deterministically win many TOCTTOU races (gone are 
the days when the probability was small). In the face of 
this threat, we (1) develop a new user-level defense that 
can withstand mazes, and (2) show that our method is un- 
defeated even by much stronger hypothetical attacks that 
provide the adversary program with ideal conditions to 
win the race (enjoying complete and instantaneous knowl- 
edge about the defending program’s actions and being 
able to perfectly synchronize accordingly). The fact that 
our approach is immune to these unrealistic attacks sug- 
gests it can be used as a simple and portable solution to a 
large class of TOCTTOU vulnerabilities, without requir- 
ing modifications to the underlying operating system. 


1 Introduction 


The TOCTTOU (time of check to time of use) race condi- 
tion was characterized in 1974 by McPhee as the situation 
which occurs 
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UC Berkeley IBM Research 
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“if there exists a time interval between a validity- 
check and the operation connected with that validity- 
check [such that], through multitasking, the validity- 
check variables can deliberately be changed during 
this time interval, resulting in an invalid operation 
being performed by the control program.’ [25] 


Dissecting a 1993 CERT advisory [7], Bishop was the first 
to systematically show that file-systems with weak consis- 
tency semantics (like Unix and Windows) are inherently 
vulnerable to TOCTTOU races [3, 4]: First, a program 
checks the status of a file using the file’s name. Then, de- 
pending on the status, it applies some operation to the file, 
unjustifiably assuming the status has not changed since 
it was checked. This error is caused by the fact that the 
mapping between file names and file objects (“inodes’’) is 
mutable by design, and might therefore change between a 
status check and a subsequent operation. 

Researchers have put a lot of effort into trying to solve 
or alleviate the problem, (1) developing compile-time 
tools to pinpoint locations in the source code that are sus- 
pect of suffering from a TOCTTOU race [4, 37, 10, 8, 30], 
(2) modifying the kernel to log all relevant system calls 
and analyzing the log, postmortem, to detect TOCTTOU 
attacks [20, 16, 21, 19, 39, 1], (3) having the kernel specu- 
latively identify offending processes and temporarily sus- 
pend them or fail their respective suspected system calls 
[11, 34, 27, 35, 28], and finally (4) designing new file- 
system interfaces to make it easier for programmers to 
avoid the races. [3, 29, 24, 40]. 

None of the above helps programmers to safely and 
portably accomplish a TOCTTOU-prone task on exist- 
ing systems, as kernels that prevent races are currently 
an academic exercise, whereas new-and-improved file- 
systems are unfortunately not prevalent (and certainly not 
standard). Thus, regardless of how programmers become 
aware of the problem, whether through compile-time tools 
or just by being careful, they must still face the problem 
with the existing API. 

At the same time, resolving a TOCTTOU race is not 
as easy as, e.g., fixing a buffer overflow bug, because the 
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Figure 1: NVD reports 450 “symlink attack” vulnerabilities, 
as of September 5, 2007. (In 2001 and 2005 there were 73 and 
106 reports, respectively; the associated bars are truncated.) 


programmer must somehow achieve atomicity of two op- 
erations using an API that was not designed for such a pur- 
pose. In fact, overcoming TOCTTOU races in a portable 
manner is notoriously hard, sometimes even for experts 
(see Section 2.3). Hence, it is probably impractical to 
expect average programmers to successfully accomplish 
such tasks (or attempt them) on a regular basis. 

Indeed, to date, TOCTTOU races pose a significant 
problem, as exemplified by Wei and Pu, which analyzed 
CERT [36] advisories between 2000 and 2004 and found 
20 reports concerning the issue, 11 of which provided 
the attacker with unauthorized root access [39]. Figure 1 
shows the yearly number of TOCTTOU “symlink attack” 
vulnerabilities reported by NVD (National Vulnerability 
Database) [26]. These affect a wide range of mainstream 
applications and tools (e.g., bzip2, gzip, FireFox, make, 
OpenOffice, OpenSSL, Kerberos, perl, samba, sh), envi- 
ronments (e.g., GNOME, KDE), distributions (e.g., De- 
bian, Mandrake, RedHat, SuSE, Ubuntu), and operating 
systems (e.g., AIX, FreeBSD, HPUX, Linux, Solaris). 

We contend that the situation can potentially be greatly 
improved if programmers are able to use some portable, 
standard, generic, user-mode check_use utility function 
that, given a ’check’ operation and a ’use’ operation, 
would perform the two as a kind of “transaction”, in a way 
that appears atomic for all relevant purposes. This paper 
takes a significant step towards achieving such a goal. 

The first step in this direction was taken in 2004 by 
Dean and Hu, which implemented a transaction-like ac- 
cess_open routine that set out to solve a single race [12]: 
the one which occurs between the access system call 
(used by root to check if a user has adequate privileges 
to open a file) and the subsequent open. Their idea (later 
termed K-race [5]) was to use hardness amplification as 
found in the cryptology literature [41], but applied to sys- 
tem calls rather than cryptologic primitives. In a nutshell, 
if an adversary has a probability p < 1 to win a race, then 
the probability p* to win K races can be made negligi- 
ble by choosing a big enough kK’. Indeed, by mandating 
attackers to win K consecutive races before agreeing to 
open the file, access_open seemingly accomplished its 
“transactional” goal of aggregating access and open into 


a single “atomic” operation. 

But the new and intriguing K-race defense did not 
stand the test of time. In 2005, Borisov et al. orchestrated 
their filesystem maze attack and showed that an adversary 
can in fact win every race (hence making the assumption 
that p < 1 wrong) [5]. Roughly speaking, the adversary is 
able to slow down, and effectively “single step”, the pro- 
posed algorithm by feeding it with a carefully constructed 
file name (the “maze’’) and polling the status of certain 
components within the name. This induces perfect syn- 
chronicity between the adversary and the /.-race, thereby 
enabling the adversary to win all races (p = 1). Indeed, 
in his on-line publication list, adjacent to his 2004 paper 
[12], Alan Hu concedes that 


“The scheme proposed here has been beautifully and 
thoroughly demolished by Borisov, Johnson, Sastry, 
and Wagner [5]. The theory is, of course, still valid, 
but it relies on an assumption of the attacker having 
a non-negligible probability of losing races. Borisov 
et al. came up with ingenious means (1) to force the 
victim to go to disk on each race, thereby allowing 
plenty of time for the attacker to win races, and (2) 
to determine precisely what protocol operation the 
victim is doing at any point in time, thereby foiling 
the randomized delays. The upshot is that they can 
win these TOCTTOU races with almost complete cer- 
tainty.” [17] 


Dean and Hu were only concerned with finding a way 
to correctly use the access system call; likewise, the ex- 
plicit goal of Borisov et al. was to prove that access 
should never be used. But the consequences of the filesys- 
tem maze attack are much more general. In fact, mazes 
constitute a generic way to consistently win a large class 
of TOCTTOU races. This is true because any ’check’ op- 
eration can be slowed down and single-stepped, if pro- 
vided with a filesystem maze as an argument. Conse- 
quently, the common belief that “TOCTTOU vulnerabili- 
ties are hard to exploit, because they [...] rely on whether 
the attacking code is executed within the usually narrow 
window of vulnerability (on the order of milliseconds)” 
[39] is no longer true: With filesystem mazes, the attacker 
can often proactively prolong the vulnerability window, 
while simultaneously finding out when it opens up. 

Motivated by the alarmingly wide applicability of the 
filesystem maze attack, we set out to search for an effec- 
tive defense, with the long-term goal of providing pro- 
grammers with a generic and portable check_use util- 
ity function that would allow for a pseudo-atomic trans- 
action of the ’check’ and ’use’ operations. Importantly 
this should work on existing systems, without requiring 
changes to the kernel or the API it provides. 

This paper is structured as follows: After exemplifying 
the TOCTTOU problem in detail, surveying the existing 
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mkdir(‘‘/tmp/etc’’) 


creat(‘““/tmp/etc/passwd’’) 
readdir(‘‘/tmp’’?) 


Istat(“‘/mail/ann”’) 


Istat(“/tmp/etc”’) 
readdir(‘‘/tmp/etc’’) 
rename(‘‘/tmp/etc”,““/tmp/x’’) 
symlink(“‘/etc”’,“*/tmp/etc’’) 
unlink(‘‘/tmp/etc/passwd’’) 


write(fd,...) 


(a) garbage collector 


root attacker 


symlink(‘‘/mail/ann’’,“/etc/passwd’”’) 
fd = open(‘‘/mail/ann’’) 





(b) mail server 


access(filename) 
unlink(filename) 
link(sensitive,filename) 
fd = open(filename) 
read(fd.,...) 


unlink(‘‘/mail/ann’’) 


(c) setuid 


Figure 2: Three canonical file TOCTTOU examples. The Y-axis denotes the time (future is downwards). The left-justified 
operations, performed by root, suffer from a TOCTTOU vulnerability. The right-justified operations show how an attacker can 
exploit this vulnerability to circumvent the system’s protection mechanisms and to gain illegal access. 


solutions, and pointing out their shortcomings and the elu- 
siveness of a contemporary practical solution (Section 2), 
we go on to explain how hardness amplification was ap- 
plied to solve file TOCTTOU races, and why it has failed 
(Section 3). We then show how to turn this failure to suc- 
cess (Section 4) and experimentally evaluate our solution 
by subjecting it to a hypothetical attack far more powerful 
than filesystem mazes (Sections 5-6). We discuss how to 
generalize our solution, its limitations, and how/when its 
probabilistic aspect can be eliminated (Section 7). Finally, 
we present our conclusions (Section 8). 


2 Motivation 


Much of the administrative and security-crucial tasks of 
Unix-like systems is performed by root-privileged pro- 
grams. Since such programs often interact with and affect 
the system by means of file manipulation, they are suscep- 
tible to TOCTTOU vulnerabilities. A successful exploita- 
tion of these vulnerabilities would allow a non-privileged 
user to circumvent the system’s normal protection mech- 
anisms and unlawfully execute some operation as root. 


2.1 Classic Examples 


For example, many sites periodically delete files residing 
under the /tmp directory. If a file was not accessed for 
a certain amount of time, the “garbage collection” script 
deletes it. Maziéres and Kaashoek noted that this policy 
might contain a TOCTTOU window between the ’check’ 
statement (of the file access time) and the subsequent ’use’ 
statement (the file removal); if a name/inode mapping 
changes within this window, the script can be tricked into 
deleting any arbitrary file, even if it attempts to prevent 
this from happening by explicitly ignoring symbolic links 
[24]. This is illustrated in Figure 2a: The garbage collec- 
tor uses Istat to verify that /tmp/etc is not a symbolic 


link. But as with all TOCTTOU flaws, this check is fruit- 
less in case /tmp/etc is manipulated just after. 

Another well known TOCTTOU example, initially 
documented by Bishop, is that of a mail server which 
appends a new message to the corresponding user’s In- 
box file [3, 4]. Before open-ing the Inbox, the server 
Istat-s it to rule out the possibility the user has replaced 
it with some symbolic link pointing to a file that lies else- 
where. Figure 2b shows how the inevitable associated 
TOCTTOU race can be exploited to add arbitrary data to 
the /etc/passwd file, providing the attacker with the 
ability to obtain permanent root access. 

A third example concerns the setuid bit that Unix-like 
systems associate with an executable to indicate it should 
run with the privileges of its owner, rather than the user 
that invoked it (as is the normal case). Of course just hand- 
ing off root privileges is not a good idea, which is why the 
access system call conveys setuid programs the ability to 
check whether an invoker has adequate privileges: 


== 0 ) 
open (filename,O RDONLY) ; 


if( access (filename, R_OK) 
fd = 


Alas, the access/open idiom constitutes the archetypal, 
and arguably the most infamous, TOCTTOU flaw.! Fig- 
ure 2c illustrates how this race can be exploited to access 
any file; access was therefore deemed unusable, as e.g. 
indicated by its FreeBSD manual, explicitly stating that 
“the access system call is a potential security hole due to 
race conditions and should never be used.” [22] 


2.2 Existing Solutions 


Considerable research effort have been put into providing 
solutions for TOCTTOU vulnerabilities like the ones de- 
scribed above. In order to highlight the contribution of 


!This race was reported by what is believed to be the first formal 
documentation of a file TOCTTOU vulnerability [7]; it is described by 
almost all papers that address the TOCTTOU issue (see Section 2.2) 
when exemplifying the problem. 
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this paper we first survey this work, which can be subdi- 
vided into four categories: 


Static Detection Some groundbreaking work has been 
done in recent years to statically analyze the source code 
of programs and pinpoint the locations of nontrivial vul- 
nerabilities and bugs [14, 15, 2, 13]. This type of analysis 
is rooted in Bishop’s work, which used pattern match- 
ing to locate pairs of TOCTTOU system calls in root- 
privileged programs on a per-function basis [3, 4]. The 
tools ITS4 [37], Eau Claire [10], and MOPS [8, 30] have 
later superseded Bishop’s work by being more general, 
accurate, and scalable. 


Dynamic Detection Static analysis can be very effec- 
tive and has the advantage of (1) not incurring runtime 
overheads, (2) covering all the code (in a reasonable 
amount of time), and (3) locating the bugs before the sys- 
tem is deployed. But the code is not always available, and 
even if it is, the static doctrine is inherently missing key 
information that is often only available at runtime, which 
might result in many false positives. To solve this, Ko and 
Redmond patched the kernel to log the required informa- 
tion and utilized it, postmortem, to feed a model that de- 
tects TOCTTOU flaws [20]. A similar approach was later 
adopted by many following projects [16, 21, 19, 39, 1]. 
Notable of these is the work by Wei and Pu [39] that ex- 
haustively enumerated all of Linux’s TOCTTOU pairs” 
and the revolutionary IntroVirt tool by Joshi et al. [19] 
that made ubiquitous virtual-machine checkpointing and 
replaying a realistic alternative that can e.g. be used to 
identify TOCTTOU attacks, postmortem. 


Dynamic Prevention The kernel can be modified to 
apply the principles of dynamic detection on-the-fly, as 
discovering TOCTTOU attacks while they occur allows 
for on-line prevention. This approach was first taken by 
Cowan et al. in 2001, when implementing “RaceGuard” 
[11]. Their technique tackles one TOCTTOU flaw that oc- 
curs between (1) a check if a candidate name for a tempo- 
rary file doesn’t match an exist file, and (2) the new file’s 
creation (stat/open). They modify the kernel to maintain a 
cache of files that have been Stated and found not to exist; 
if a subsequent open finds an existing file, it fails. 

In 2003, Tsyrklevich and Yee developed a more gen- 
eral approach that was capable of generically preventing 
most TOCTTOU attacks [34]. They patched the kernel to 


2Wei and Pu (and later Lhee and Chapin [21]) augmented the defini- 
tion of check/use TOCTTOU pairs to also refer to use/use pairs. With 
this, they found a bug in rpm that (1) generated a script that was writable 
by all (first use of Open), and (2) executed it with root privileges (sec- 
ond use of open). While such bugs can be very hard to detect, they are 
nevertheless very easy to fix and therefore are of no interest in this paper. 


suspend any process that interferes with a “pseudo trans- 
action” (check/use pair that agree on the target file), such 
that the worst outcome of a false-positive detection is a 
temporary suspension of the corresponding process. Sev- 
eral similar solutions followed [27, 35, 28]; the latter of 
which, by Pu and Wei, was argued to be “complete”, be- 
ing based on their aforementioned earlier work [39]. 


New API All of the above are solutions that respect the 
existing file-system API so as to accommodate existing 
applications and operating systems. The complementary 
approach is to augment or change the API, such that tasks 
that currently suffer from TOCTTOU issues are made eas- 
ier to safely accomplish. For example, to resolve the ac- 
cess/open race, Dean and Hu suggested that open would 
accept an O_RUID flag, which would instruct it to use 
the real (rather than effective) user ID of the process [12]; 
alternatively, Bishop suggested to add a new faccess sys- 
tem call that would operate on a file-descriptor rather than 
a file name [3].* Likewise, the O. NOFOLLOW flag sup- 
ported by Linux and FreeBSD makes open fail if its argu- 
ment refers to a symbolic link, which may help in certain 
cases (e.g. Figure 2b). However, aside from being non- 
portable, it relates only to the last component of the file 
path: earlier components may still be symbolic links, and 
hence be juggled by an attacker (e.g. Figure 2a). 

To obtain a more general solution, a bigger change is 
needed, such as replacing (or augmenting) Unix semantics 
with that of a transactional file-system [29, 40]: Atomicity 
would then insure that a check/use pair that was annotated 
by the programmer as a single transaction would be exe- 
cuted with no interference. 

A more radical approach was suggested by Maziéres 
and Kaashoek [24]. They proposed to use the fact that the 
binding between file descriptors and inodes is immutable 
(and thus cannot be exploited) to devise a safer program- 
ming paradigm that would make it harder for the program- 
mer to make mistakes. By this paradigm, 


1. all access checks would be done on file descriptors 
rather than on names, 

2. users would be given explicit control of whether 
symlinks are followed when files are opened, and 

3. each system call invocation would be provided with 
the user credentials with which the system call 
should operate. 


We contend that some of this vision can be realized in 
user-mode on current systems. 


3 We note in passing that even though this suggestion was raised 
again by Dean and Hu , we contend it is impossible: the corresponding 
inode can possibly be refereed to by multiple paths, among which some 
are accessible to the user and some are not. 
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2.3. The Problem 


Notice that all the existing solutions surveyed above do 
not help programmers in resolving a known TOCTTOU 
flaw within existing systems. Static detection techniques 
are invaluable in locating such flaws, but what are pro- 
grammers to do if/once they are aware of the vulnera- 
bility? Surely they cannot wait until all contemporary 
kernels employ dynamic prevention (if ever, as signifi- 
cant complexity and performance penalty might be in- 
volved). Likewise, programmers cannot wait until all con- 
temporary OSs portably support transactional file-systems 
(or constructs like the aforementioned API suggested by 
Maziéres and Kaashoek). 

The fact of the matter is that, in order to achieve a 
portable solution, programmers are bound to handling the 
matter with a decades-old API. Importantly, as mentioned 
earlier, a portable user-mode solution to a given TOCT- 
TOU race (if exists) is often much harder and more elu- 
sive than e.g. fixing a buffer overflow bug: even experts 
that explicitly target a specific TOCTTOU problem are 
prone to getting it wrong. 

Consider for example the access/open race depicted in 
Figure 2c. Tsyrklevich and Yee suggested two solutions to 
this flaw [34]. The first argues that “to avoid this race con- 
dition, an application should change its effective id [with 
setxuid system calls] to that of a desired user and then 
make the open system call directly.” However, after care- 
fully evaluating this suggestion, Dean and Hu found that 


“Unfortunately, the setuid family of system calls is its 
own rats nest. On different Unix and Unix-like sys- 
tems, system calls of the same name and arguments 
can have different semantics, including the possibil- 
ity of silent failure [9]. Hence, a solution depending 
on user id juggling can be made to work, but is gen- 
erally not portable.’ [12] 


The second suggestion by Tsyrklevich and Yee was “to 
use fstat after the open instead of invoking access”. 
As the input of fstat is a file descriptor, the latter is per- 
manently mapped to the underlying inode and hence can 
never be abused by an attacker; the user is then expected 
to inspect the ownership information returned by fstat and 
check if the invoker was indeed allowed to open the file. 
But this will not work, as file access permissions can not 
be deduced in such a way; rather, they are the conjunc- 
tion of all the (inode) permissions associated with each 
component in the respective path. For example, if a file’s 
name is x/y such that x is solely accessible by its owner, 
then other users are forbidden from reading y even if fstat 
indicates it is readable by all (which may very well be the 
case when root invokes the fstat). 

A third alternative is to fork a child that permanently 
drops all extra privileges and then attempts to open the 


file; if successful, the child can then pass the open file de- 
scriptor across a Unix-domain socket and exit. Borisov et 
al. [5] have mistakingly attributed the claim that this ver- 
sion is portable, to Dean and Hu [12]. But the latter have 
actually argued the contrary, stating that, with respect to 
the Unix-domain approach, “some of the above [user id 
juggling] caveats still apply”. Indeed, as mentioned ear- 
lier, dropping privileges is a non-portable operation [9]. 
(Regardless of whether it is being done by a parent or a 
forked child.) Furthermore, we find that passing an open 
descriptor alone, even without dropping privileges, suffers 
from serious portability issues.* 
A fourth failed attempt will be discussed next. 


3 Failure of Hardness Amplification 


In 2004, noting that no prior art helps programmers 
to portably resolve TOCTTOU vulnerabilities on exist- 
ing systems, Dean and Hu took the first step towards a 
portable solution [12], explicitly focusing their efforts on 
the aforementioned access/open TOCTTOU race. 


3.1 The K-Race Technique 


Their solution, termed “/‘-race”, was inspired by the 
hardness amplification technique that is commonly used 
in cryptology contexts [41]. The idea underlying hard- 
ness amplification is to use a problem which is compu- 
tationally “somewhat hard”, in order do devise another 
computational problem that is “really hard”. In a TOCT- 
TOU access/open scenario, the “somewhat hard” problem 
is timing and completing the attack (removing one file and 
linking another) within the exact window of opportunity 
delimited by the access and open calls (see Figure 2c). 
The “really hard” problem is requiring the attacker to suc- 
ceed in doing this for 2 + 1 consecutive times. 

The /-race routine, shown in Figure 3, starts with a 
standard call to access, followed by an open, followed 
by K strengthening rounds. Each round consists of an ad- 
ditional access check and a corresponding open, which 
are then followed by a statement that verifies that the cur- 
rently opened file is the same file that was opened in the 
previous round. Note that when kK = 0, the routine de- 
generates to the standard access/open TOCTTOU race. 


4 This is the result of changes related to the msghdr structure, which 
is used by the sendmsg and recvmsg system calls to pass an open 
descriptor through a Unix domain socket. Specifically, (1) in the mid 
1990s, POSIX replaced the msg-_accrights field with the msg_control 
array (but commercial OSes such as Solaris and HPUX preferred to keep 
the earlier version as the default) and (2) more recently, RFC 3542 de- 
fined a set of macros to be exclusively used when accessing / manipu- 
lating the msg_control array (but despite being mandated by OSes like 
Linux, some of the macros are not yet standard) [33]. The end result is 
lack of portability and source code that is littered with ifdefs and condi- 
tional compilation tricks [32, 42, 31, 6]. 
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#define DO SYS(call) if((call)==-1) return -1 


#define DO CHK(expr) if( !(expr) ) return -1 
#define DO_CMP(x,y) \ 
( ((x)->st_ino == (y)->st_ino) && \ 
((x)->st_dev == (y)->st_dev) ) 


int access _open_2004(char «fname) 
{ 

int fdl, fd2, i; 

struct stat sl, s2; 


// 1- the access/open idiom 

DO_SYS( access(fname, R_OK ) )3 
DO_SYS( fdl = open (fname, O_RDONLY) ); 
DO_SYS( fstat (fdl , &sl ee 


// 2- the strengthening rounds 
for(i=0; i<K; i++) { 
DO_SYS( access(fname, R_OK ) 
DO_SYS( fd2 = open (fname, O_RDONLY) 
DO_SYS( fstat (fd2 , &s2 
DO_SYS( close (fd2 
DO_CHK( DO_CMP(&sl_ , 


~r-~r~ 
~~ r-vrvrwr 
See Ne Se we 


&S2 
} 


return fdl; 
} 


Figure 3: The K-race routine employs hardness amplifica- 
tion to probabilistically solve a TOCTTOU race. Specifically, on 
each strengthening round, it checks that the caller still has ap- 
propriate access permissions and that the underlying file-object, 
as represented by the inode (st_ino) and IO device (st_dev), re- 
mains the same. This attempts to provide programmers with a 
way to invoke access and open in an “atomic” manner. 


To be successful, an attacker must indeed win 2K + 1 
races: This is true because, on each round, the access 
check must be applied to some user accessible file, or else 
permission is denied; On the other hand, every open must 
be applied to the same inaccessible target file, or else the 
verification that all file-descriptors refer to the same file- 
object would fail. Thus, assuming each race is an indepen- 
dent random event with some probability p < 1 for the at- 
tacker to win, the overall probability of tricking a K-race 
is p?+1, (Independence of events is supposedly obtained 
by introducing short random delays between successive 
system call invocations: as delays are randomized, an ad- 
versary wouldn’t be able to synchronize with the K -race.) 
After measuring several systems (among which are SMP 
systems), Dean and Hu concluded that K’=7 is enough to 
make the probability of success negligible for all practical 
purposes. 


3.2 Filesystem Mazes 


In 2005, Borisov et al. defeated the K-race technique [5]. 
They have done so by refuting the (then widely accepted) 
assumption that the probability p for an attacker to win a 
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Figure 4: The structure of a six-chains filesystem maze. Ar- 
rows represents symbolic links. (Originally published in [5]; 
reprinted with permission.) 


race is significantly smaller than one. In fact, they have 
managed to effectively make it a certainty (p ~ 1). The 
heart of the attack consists of a filesystem maze, which, in 
simple terms, is the longest and most nested filepath a user 
can pass as an argument to a system call, without causing 
it to fail due to hardcoded kernel limits. 


Constructing a Maze The basic building block of a 
maze is a chain, defined to be (nearly) the deepest 
nested directory tree one can define without violating 
the PATH_MAX constraint imposed by the kernel on the 
length of file paths (4KB is a typical value). Thus, chaino 
would be chain0/d/d/d/.../dsuch that the associ- 
ated number of characters is a bit less than PATH_MAX. 
Likewise, chain, is chainl/d/d/d/.../d,etc. 

To form a maze, the attacker connects chains by placing 
a symbolic link at the bottom of chain; that points to 
chain,. The final symlink, at the bottom of chaino, points 
to an exit symlink which, in turn, points to the actual 
target file. Finally, the entry point to the maze, sentry, 
is a symlink pointing to the highest chain. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 4. 

Unix systems impose a limit on the total number of 
symlinks that a single filename lookup can traverse, e.g., 
Linux 2.6 limits this number to 40. This places a limit 
on the number of chains composing the maze. Still, even 
with this limit, a maze can be composed of nearly 80,000 
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directories which may require loading about 300MB from 
the disk, just to resolve the associated name. 

Importantly, if even one of the corresponding direc- 
tory entries is not found in-memory, in the filesystem 
cache, the process that invoked the system call on behalf 
of which the path resolution is performed would be put to 
sleep, blocked-waiting for IO. 


The Attack We now describe how to trick the K-race 
routine (Figure 3) into opening a private inaccessible file. 
The routine invokes access and open +1 times. For 
these total of 2K +2 invocations, we create 2K +2 directo- 
ries dirl, dir2, .... dir2K+2, each containing a new 
maze. We arrange thing such that exit points of odd 
mazes point to some public accessible file, whereas exit 
points of even mazes point to the inaccessible protected 
file we are about to attack. Finally, we generate a new 
symlink called activedir to point to dirl. 

The attack is started by invoking the access_open k- 
race routine with the following filepath as an argument 


activedir/sentry/1nk/1nk/.../1nk 


This filepath is then passed along to the initial access 
call, which forces the K-race routine into the first maze. 
As a result, two things occur 


1. The kernel updates the atime (access time) of ev- 
ery symbolic link it traverses during the name res- 
olution, so by repeatedly examining the atime of 
activedir/sentry the attacker can learn that 
the respective access invocation is already in flight. 

2. As mentioned earlier, the filepath being resolved (the 
maze) is big enough to insure that the kernel would 
have no choice but to fetch some of the relevant di- 
rectory entries from disk; whenever this occurs the 
i<-race routine would be suspended and put to sleep, 
and the attacker would get a chance to run and poll 
the atime of activedir/sentry. 


Upon noticing that the atime has been updated, the at- 
tacker knows that the first access has begun. The attacker 
therefore switches activedir to point to dir2, and 
begins polling the atime of dir2/sentry. The initial 
access call is not affected by the change to activedir 
because it has already traversed that part of the path. 
Eventually, the IO operations complete and the access 
finishes successfully. When the K-race calls the subse- 
quent open, the exact same scenario occurs: the kernel 
updates the atime of dir2/sentry, the K-race routine 
sleeps on IO when loading parts of the respective maze 
that are not cached, the attacker consequently resumes and 
notices the updated atime of dir2/sentry, the attacker 
switches activedir to point to dir3, and the K-race 
routine completes the open successfully. This sequence 


of events repeats itself until all the system calls compos- 
ing the K-race complete, and the attacker has managed to 
fool the K’-race and open the protected file. 


Enhancements In order to increase the confidence that 
some directory entries are not cached by the filesystem 
while the name resolution takes place, an attacker can run 
in parallel various unrelated IO intensive activities to wipe 
out the cache. A recursive string search in the filesystem 


grep -r anystring /usr > /dev/null 2>&1 


was found to be especially effective in this respect. 

Finally, for completeness, Borisov et al. considered a 
ix -race version that randomly flips the order of the calls 
to access and open within the strengthening loop (this is 
a valid and technically sound defense against their maze 
attack). They defeated this approach as well, by deduc- 
ing which system call is currently being executed with 
the help of various kernel variables exported through the 
/proc file-system. For example, in Solaris 9, any pro- 
cess can read the current system call number of any other 
process from /proc/pid/psinfo. 


4 Making Amplification Work 


The maze attack is a generic way to systematically win 
TOCTTOU races. By utilizing complex file names, an 
attacker can slowdown the victim application, effectively 
single-step it, and gain a decisive advantage, which allows 
it to defeat the probabilistic ¢-race approach. In this sec- 
tion we show that this advantage is in fact not inherent. 
Defenders need not play by the rules that are dictated by 
the attacker. Rather, they can impose new rules that make 
it practically impossible for an attacker to win. 

The key observation is simple and well known: sys- 
tem calls like open, stat, chdir, access, chown etc. that 
operate on a specified file name, are in fact O(n) algo- 
rithms, where n is the number of components composing 
the name (n also embodies symlinks that are part of the 
name as well as the components of the soft links that must 
be recursively traversed). And so, in order to resolve an n- 
component name, the associated system call must sequen- 
tially iterate through n inodes. In the case of the K-race 
approach this is done / times, so the number of traversed 
inodes is actually n - K. The order in which the traver- 
sal is performed is crucial for the success of the maze at- 
tack; assuming a file name of the form /f1/f2/f3 (with 
no symbolic links along the way) and assuming Kk = 2, 
this order would be: 


py fi, fa, fs, hs fi, fo, f3 


The general case is illustrated in Figure 5 (left); due to 
this type of a visualization we call this order row-oriented. 
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; column-oriented traversal 
aaa 
A(t) (2) NB) 7 Nth) 


row-oriented traversal 
i=1) 
‘(fi (Be) /(B)7 7 (t) 
i=2) 
‘(fA (2) /(B) 7 7) 














Af) 2) (B) 7 + “fh 


/ (fi) /(B) / (3) 7 + / (hh) 














/ (ft) / (2) / (fa) 7 7 (fe) 


Figure 5: The original row-oriented K-race traversal sug- 
gested by Dean and Hu (left) vs. our newly proposed column- 
oriented traversal (right). While Dean and Hu traverse the en- 
tire path on each access/open invocation, we traverse the path 
component by component, iterating through each specific ele- 
ment K times. 


The success of the /¢-race approach relies on the assump- 
tion that the rows remain identical from round to round. 
In contrast, the principle underlying the file-maze attack 
is to make n so big such that the time period between two 
“consecutive visits” in the inode associated with f; would 
be relatively long; long enough to make it easy to violate 
the said assumption. 

Our approach contends that row-orientated traversal, 
while seemingly dictated by the system call API, is not 
carved in stone. There is actually no technical difficulty 
preventing us from doing a different inode traversal that 
would better suit our needs. Specifically, column-oriented 
traversal is perfectly aligned with our intent to make it 
harder for an adversary to win a race. This approach is 
illustrated in Figure 5 (right). The idea is to resolve a 
path one component at a time, atom by atom, such that 
on each step we effectively conduct a kind of “short race” 
or “atom race”, as part of the /-strengthening doctrine. 
This approach provides a clear advantage: an adversary 
no longer has control over the duration of the elapsed time 
between consecutive visits at f;, e.g. the traversal order in 
the above example would be: 


2 ds fi, fi, fa, fa, fs, fs 


Thus, the race is made “fair” again and the respective in- 
ode would most probably be continuously present in the 
cache throughout the /-race, and almost certainly at least 
once during two consecutive iterations (which would be 
enough to defeat an attacker). The next section will show 
that even under the theoretical scenario where the attacker 
is completely and instantaneously synchronized with the 
defender, the attacker would have to wait tens to millions 
of years in order to subvert a = 9 column-oriented de- 
fense. 

We will now describe our algorithm in a bottom-up 
fashion (all source code included, as an indication of its 
simplicity). Doing a column-oriented traversal entails a 
price, which is having to handle the parsing of the file 


path ourselves when splitting it into atoms. For our pur- 
poses, however, the chop_1st function (as listed in Figure 
6) was all that was needed in this respect. This function 
gets a relative path and “chops off” the first component 
while returning the remainder to the caller. By repeat- 
edly invoking this function (using the remainder of the 
path from the previous invocation as the input to the cur- 
rent invocation), we gradually consume the file path in a 
column-oriented manner. 


A second difficulty one faces when doing a user-level 
path resolution is having to handle atom components that 
are in fact symbolic links. To handle this caveat we used 
the simple is_symlink function (listed in Figure 7) that 
gets as input the atom that was just chopped off the prefix 
of the full file path. Note that by applying the Istat system 
call upon the given atom we make sure that the invoker 
is not forced to go through a maze. If this atom happens 
to be a symbolic link, then is_symlink copies the name of 
the target file to the memory pointed to by the appropriate 
argument; this would be later processed recursively. How- 
ever, if the atom is a hard link (read: not a symlink), then 
the result of the Istat operation (as recorded by the given 
stat structure) will be used as a reference point within the 
race, when inodes are compared, as described next. 

Having dealt with all the low-level details, we go on to 
consider how a race would actually be conducted when 
a hard link is finally encountered. Recall that the access 
permissions of a file are more than just the per-inode ac- 
cess bits (user/group/all read/write/execute etc.): they are 
the conjunction of all the permissions of each and every 
directory component along the path. For example, even if 
an inode indicates it is readable by all, if it nevertheless 
resides within a private directory, then obviously no one 
should be able to access the associated file. Therefore, 
before descending into the next directory component, the 
algorithm must verify that the invoker has the appropri- 
ate permissions. However, since this entails a TOCTTOU 
vulnerability, each such check must be K’-strengthened. 


Figure 8 shows how a per-atom /t-race is conducted. 
Note that the security of our algorithm is reduced to the 
security of atom_race (all other functions are completely 
safe). The information encapsulated by the stat structure 
input was placed there by the is_symlink function that has 
just been invoked using the very same atom. Thus, it is 
likely that the inode (that is associated with the atom) is 
still in the cache. Further, since the atom is in fact an 
“atom” (one component file) that has just now been veri- 
fied to be a hard link, it is also likely that the initial call 
to access and open would operate on the same inode. 
However, since there is a chance the attacker has managed 
to (1) unlink the previously Istated atom, and to (2) sym- 
link it to a maze, strengthening steps are still required. The 
algorithm therefore continues into a K-loop that is almost 
identical to the one suggested by Dean and Hu (Figure 3). 
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chars chop_l1st(char xpath) 


{ 
// Find the end of the first component and 


// null-teminate it 
char *p = strchr(path,’/'); 


if( p == NULL ) 
return NULL; 
xpt+ = '\0'; 


Handle multiple consecutive occurrences 
of ‘'/'. This ensures that the remainder 
of the path is returned in a "relative" 
form (without preceding slashes) 

for(; *«p == '/'; ++p) 


, 


// Returning NULL to indicate end of path 
return *p ? p : NULL; 
} 


Figure 6: All the parsing is encapsulated in the above function, 
which gets a relative path as input, chops of the first component, 
and returns the reminder as a relative path. (A null return value 
indicates the entire path was consumed and so there is no re- 
minder.) 


All the original operations are still present. The difference 
is that now, on each iteration, the algorithm also verifies 
that the atom is still a hard link. This check is necessary in 
order for the defense to recover, if the attacker somehow 
managed to win the first race and to force the algorithm 
into a maze while doing the access and open operations. 
Since the Istating of an atom is an operation that is not af- 
fected in any way by the target that a symbolic link might 
have, our algorithm is not vulnerable in this respect. The 
only other additions we have made are (1) to check that 
fstating the initial file we open (fd1) yields identical in- 
formation to that pointed to by sO, as the K strengthen- 
ing rounds utilize sO for the verification checks, and (2) to 
check that the Istated inode matches the initial inode, sim- 
ilarly to the original check with regard to the information 
that is retrieved by fstat. 

Note that the two invocations of DO_CMP within the 
strengthening loop insures that all three stat structures are 
equal (SO = s1 = $2), a check that is needed for the fol- 
lowing reasons. By verifying that $1 is equal to $2, we 
know for a fact that the Istated and the opened files are 
one and the same, which means we deterministically force 
an adversary to win a race involving a non-symlink atom, 
on each round. This by itself, however, is not enough, 
as we must also make sure that $1 and S2 are equal to 
sO: failing to do so would make the K’-loop meaningless, 
allowing an attacker to unlawfully open the file after win- 
ning only two races, as follows 


1. The attacker creates a non-symlink file, myfile. 
2. After is.symlink determines that myfile is not a 


int is_symlink(const char «atom, 
char target[], 
struct stat xs, 
bool xanswer ) 
{ 
int nb, 1=PATH_MAX; 
DO_SYS( lstat(atom,s) ); 
if( S_ISLNK(s->st_mode) ) { 
DO_SYS( nb = readlink(atom,target,1) ); 
target[nb] = '\0’; 
xanswer = true; 
} 
else { 
*xanswer = false; 
} 
return 0; 
} 


Figure 7: We retrieve the name of the target file in case an atom 
is a symbolic link. Otherwise, the atom is a hard link in which 
case we record its inode information in the supplied stat struc- 
ture for future reference. The return value indicates whether the 
Istat operations succeeded. 


symlink through the sO stat structure, atom_race is 
invoked with myfile and sO as arguments. 

3. After the initial access in atom_race, the attacker 
must switch myfile to be a symlink to the file he 
wishes to unlawfully access. (Race #1) 

4. After the initial open in atom_race, the attacker 
must switch back to its original file. (Race #2) 

5. All the strengthening rounds can now execute with- 
out any further effort from the attacker. 


We now have everything we need in order to implement 
a column-oriented K-race traversal. The access_open 
procedure we implement does this in a straightforward 
manner, as is shown in Figure 9. The first chunk of code 
simply makes sure that the traversal is only conducted 
with the help of relative names (that do not start with a 
slash). The second chunk is the traversal per-se. This part 
simply iterates through the atom components, one com- 
ponent at a time, and takes the necessary action according 
to whether the atom is a symbolic link or not. The latter is 
the simpler alternative: if the atom is a hard link, a short 
atom_race is conducted and the atom is directly opened. 
However, if the atom is a symbolic link, the algorithm 
calls itself recursively to handle the newly encountered 
composite path. In both cases, if a valid file descriptor is 
returned, the algorithm is allowed to continue to the next 
step after fchdiring to the current directory component. 
This strategy ensures us that there is a high probability 
that all relevant inodes reside in the cache during the time 
in which this is critical: when the K-race takes place. 
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int atom_race(const char «atom, 
struct stat «s0) 
{ 
int i, mode; 
int fdl, fd2; 


struct stat sl , s2; 


mode = S_ISDIR(s0->st_mode) 
? X_OK /x directory x/ 


: ROK /x regular «/ j; 


// 1- The initial access/open 


DO_SYS( access(atom, mode hoy 
DO_SYS( fdl = open (atom, O_RDONLY ) ); 
DO_SYS( fstat (fdl , &s1l ) )3 
DO_CHK( DO_CMP(sO , &s1l ) )e 


// 2- The k strengthening rounds 
for(i=0; i<K; i++) { 


DO_SYS( lstat (atom, &sl ) )% 
DO_CHK ( ! S_ISLNK(s1.st_mode ye 
DO_SYS( access (atom, mode ) )3 
DO_SYS( fd2 = open (atom, O _RDONLY ) ); 
DO_SYS( fstat (fd2 , &s2 ))3 
DO_SYS( close (fd2 3 
DO_CHK( DO_CMP (sO , &s1l ) )3 
DO_CHK( DO_CMP (sO , &s2 ))3 


return fdl; 


} 


Figure 8: The given atom was just Istated and found to be a 
hard link, thus it is unlikely that an attacker would manage to set 
things up such that above would be thrown into a maze. If this 
has nevertheless happened, an additional |stat upon each itera- 
tion allows the algorithm to recover (compare with Figure 3). 


4.1 Implementation Notes 


For brevity, the presented algorithm does not handle sev- 
eral minor details that should be addressed in a real im- 
plementation: 


First, it lacks a defense mechanism against circular 
symbolic links. This can be easily incorporated within the 
procedure shown in Figure 9 in the exact same manner as 
it is done within the kernel, that is, by counting the num- 
ber of traversed symbolic links and aborting the procedure 
if the count violates some predefined threshold. 


Second, our algorithm opens a file for reading only. 
It does not allow the caller to specify other / additional 
flags to be passed along to open (such as O.RDWR, 
O_APPEND, etc). There is no technical difficulty pre- 
venting us from adding a “flags” parameter that allows 
this, as long as we provide special treatment for file trun- 
cation (O_TRUNC) and forbid file creation (O.CREAT). 


int access open_2008(char »xfname) 
{ 
int fd; 
char «suffix, target[PATH MAX]; 
struct stat s; 
bool is_sym; 


// 1- Handle the case where ‘fname’ 
// is an absolute path. 
if( «fname == ‘'/’ ) { 
DO_SYS( chdir("/") ); 
do { ++fname; } while(«*fname == '/'); 


if( «fname == '\0’ ) // fname is rootdir... 
return open("/",O RDONLY) ; 
} 


// 2- 'fname’ is now relative 
while( true ) { 


suffix = chop_lst(fname) ; 


DO_SYS( is_symlink(fname,target,&s,&is_ sym) ); 


DO_SYS( fd = (is_sym 
? access open _2008(target) 
: atom_race(fname,&s)) ); 


if( suffix ) { 
DO_SYS( fchdir(fd) ); 
DO_SYS( close (fd) ); 
fname = suffix; 


} 


else 
break; 


} 


return fd; 


} 


Figure 9: A one-component-at-a-time column-oriented traver- 
sal prevents access_open from being abused and insures a fair 
atom-race is conducted when necessary. The heart of the func- 
tion is the “? :” construct that decides whether to recurse over 
the next component (symlink) or to consume it (hard link). 


Truncation is problematic as the first open would trun- 
cate the file regardless of whether the real user has ade- 
quate permissions to do so; the solution is to access/open 
the file without O-.TRUNC and, if successful, to ftrun- 
cate the resulting descriptor. File creation raises other 
(independent and well-known) TOCTTOU issues that are 
commonly associated with the problem of creating tem- 
porary files [11]; these are outside the scope of this paper. 


Additional details that should be handled are (1) set- 
ting errno to EACCES when appropriate, namely, when 
DO_CMP and DO_CHK fail, (2) closing already opened 
file descriptors (if exist) upon errors, e.g., when fstat fails 
in Figure 8, and (3) saving and restoring the working di- 
rectory before and after the invocation of access/open, to 
undo the effect of using fchdir. 


The final item raises an important point we wish to 
make explicit: our access/open implementation is inad- 
equate for multithreaded applications if some other thread 
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(different than the one performing the access/open) re- 
quires the working directory to remain unchanged, as this 
directory is shared by all threads. We note in passing 
that the relatively new system call openat (which opens 
a filepath relative to a given directory file descriptor [23]) 
would solve this problem, as it will eliminate the need for 
using fchdir; openat is proposed for inclusion in the next 
revision of POSIX [18]. 


5 Crafting the Hypothetical Attack 


It should come as no surprise that the new access_open 
algorithm is completely immune from the maze attack, 
as the latter completely lost its timing ability: the attacker 
colossally fails to synchronize with the activities of the de- 
fender, and has no clue about when it would be most ben- 
eficial to unlink/link the targeted file in order to fool the 
defense. Nevertheless, while we believe it is improbable, 
it is still possible that somebody someday would come 
up with some surprising approach that would allow an at- 
tacker to achieve synchronicity once again. Hence, we 
seek a much stronger result. 

To this end, we run an experiment in which the defender 
is completely “exposed”: any attacker would be able to 
precisely know which actions are taken by the defender 
and when. In other words, our experiment fully reinstates 
the synchronicity capabilities to potential attackers, make 
these capabilities orders of magnitude more powerful and 
precise, and measures the probability attackers have to 
win a single round in light of the new approach; the big- 
ger question being: Do file TOCTTOU races still pose a 
problem in the face of a column-oriented traversal? And 
if so, to what extent? 


5.1 Exposed Defender 


To answer this question we have implemented a defender 
program that provides information regarding its activities 
to any interested party through a shared-memory integer 
variable (instated with the help of SysV IPC facilities). 
The code of the defender is listed in Figure 10. It essen- 
tially does all of the defense-steps that are listed in Figure 
8, but now each step is executed only after the defender 
publishes (through the shared integer) the next action to 
be performed. Note that the DO_SYS macro is redefined 
to record a system-call failure (instead of returning). This 
is done so that the defender process will not terminate. 
But it also means the defender maintains a fixed order of 
operations and thereby simplifies the code of the attacker 
(which is exempt from considering various corner cases). 
Importantly, an attacker may safely assume that the de- 
fender performs the same exact operations in the same 
exact order within each iteration. 


In accordance to the column-oriented doctrine, the de- 
fender is operating on a file which is an atom, namely, 
composed of only one component that is arbitrarily called 
“target”. Upon each iteration, after the operation sequence 
is over, the defender checks whether the attack was suc- 
cessful, and if so increments its losses count to be printed 
at the end of the run. The conditions that are asserted 
at the end of each iteration are identical to those that are 
checked on the fly within Figure 8, with only one addition: 
the defender is made aware beforehand of the inode of the 
private file that the attacker wants to read; obviously, an 
attack is successful only if it managed to fool the defender 
into opening this file. 


5.2. Synchronized Attacker 


We now go on to review the attacker’s code, as given in 
Figure 11. Initially, the attacker must make sure that the 
file to be Istated is not a symbolic link. Additionally, since 
the defender is going to compare the inode of the Istated 
file to that of the opened file (which is the private file if 
the attacker gets his way), the ’target’ file should point 
to the private file at this point. The attacker then waits 
until the defender is ready to Istat. As explained, the at- 
tacker’s interest dictates that the defender would be able to 
successfully Istat the private file, and so the attacker must 
give it enough time to do so. This is also the reason for the 
next ’while’ loop that ends when the defender finishes the 
Istat, or before, depending on the heuristic we have cho- 
sen to prematurely terminate the busy-waiting: We have 
evaluated a wide range of T'l values (see next section); 
Note that when T’l = 0, the busy wait period continues 
until the shared variable changes. But when T'l > 0 wait- 
ing may be shorter, as T'1 bounds the number of busy-wait 
iterations and so the smaller it is, the shorter the wait. 

After the defender |stats the private file, the real race is 
on, as the defender is about to check access and so the 
attacker must arrange things such that ’target’ will point to 
an appropriate location. Additionally, the attacker aspires 
to slow down the defender by forcing him into a maze, in 
order to have a better chance of winning future races. The 
attacker therefore symlinks the target to a maze. Much 
like with the initial Istat operation, the attacker must now 
speculate when the access operation is already in flight. 
Once again, it may be advisable to end the busy waiting 
before the shared variable changes, and so another timer 
limit — 7'2 —is employed; We allow for two different limits 
so as to maximize the chances of success. The attacker is 
now hopeful that the defender has been forced into the 
maze, which would mean he can safely prepare towards 
the next open by linking to the private file. But even if 
the attacker was not successful, this is the correct thing 
to do in preparation for the defender’s next Istat at the 
beginning of the next round. 
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bool sysfail; 
#define DO SYS( syscall ) \ 
if( (syscall)==-1 ) \ 
sysfail = true 


void exposed _defender(ino_t private) 


{ 


struct stat sl, s2; 

int fd; 

sleep(1); // grace period for the attacker 

while( true ) { 
sysfail = false; 
xshared=LSTAT ; DO SYS( lstat ("target", 
*shared=ACCESS ; DO SYS( access ("target", 
*shared=OPEN ; DO_SYS(fd=open ("target", 
xshared=FSTAT ; DO SYS( fstat (fd 7 
xshared=CLOSE ; DO SYS( close (fd 


// The attacker is victorious only if all the 


// following conditions hold 


if( (! sysfail ) && 
(! S_ISLNK(s1.st_mode) ) && 
( sl1.st_ino == s2.st_ino ) && 
( sl.st_dev == s2.st_dev ) && 
( s2.st_ino == private ae) 


defender _loss++; 


} 
} 


Figure 10: The defender publicizes the operations about to be performed 


using a shared variable accessible to all. 


6 Experimental Results 


Our goal is to find out whether the column-oriented traver- 
sal technique is effective against the above hypothetical 
attack. (If this turns out to be the case, we can be reason- 
ably sure that our solution would be effective in real-life 
scenarios where the defender is not exposed.) 


6.1 Methodology 


We obtain our goal by quantifying the expected time that 
a hypothetical attack should run in order to achieve k con- 
secutive wins. Let this time be denoted B,. If p is the 
probability for an attacker to win one round (iteration) 
within the exposed defender’s loop, and ¢ is the time it 
takes to conduct one round, then 


Beat (1) 


because p* is the probability for “success”, and thus, 
1/p* is the mean of the geometric random variable that 
counts the number of trials until success is observed for 
the first time. For example, if a round takes one millisec- 
ond (¢ = 1ms), and the probability to win a round is 1/10 
(p = 0.1), then Bz, B3, By, and Bs are 100 millisecond, 


void synchronized_ attacker () 


{ 


volatile int timerl, timer2; 
unlink( "target" i 
link ( "private", "target" ); 
while( true ) { 

timerl = timer2 = 0; 


// must wait for attacker to 
// 1lstat private file 

















while( *xshared != LSTAT ) 
while( *shared == LSTAT ) 
&s1 VY); if (Tl && (++timerl >= T1)) 
R_OK 3 break; 
O_RDONLY) ) ; 
&S2 d);3 // now we're really racing... 
)) 


j // defender is about to access 


unlink ( "target" ); 


symlink( "maze", "target" ); 
while( *shared == ACCESS ) 
if(T2 && (++timer2 >= T2)) 
break; 
unlink( "target" ); 
link ( "private", "target" ); 
} 
} 
Figure 11: = The attacker achieves syn- 


chronicity by polling the shared variable. 


1 second, 167 minutes, and 28 hours, respectively. We 
approximate t and p by running the attack scenario and, 
upon termination, outputting (1) the duration of the attack, 
(2) the number of rounds conducted, and (3) the number 
of rounds lost. (We set ¢ to be the average round duration, 
and p to be the ratio of rounds-lost to rounds-conducted.) 
In order to increase the attackers’ chances to win, we 
run the experiments on multiprocessors only. This way, 
attackers will have processors of their own to continu- 
ously and repeatedly attempt to fool the defender. In an 
effort to generalize the results, the experiments are con- 
ducted on older and recent machines, from different ven- 
dors, running different operating systems, as follows 


Processor Operating system CPUs Clock Mem 
UltraSPARC-II Solaris 8 4 448 MHz 2GB 
Pentium-III Linux 2.4.26 4 550 MHz 1GB 
Power4 AIX 5.3 8 1450 MHz 16GB 
Dual Core AMD Linux 2.6.22 4 2200 MHz 8GB 
Intel Core 2 Duo Linux 2.6.20 2 2400 MHz 4GB 


The ’maze’ file we use is constructed to be the biggest 
that is possible on the respective OS, considering the 
aforementioned limits on the size of a filepath and the 
number of symbolic links it entails. Like Dean and Hu 
[12] and Borisov et al. [5] before us, we use a local file 
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Figure 12: The probability p for a synchronized-attacker to win a single round within the loop executed by the exposed-defender 
(top), the time t it takes an exposed-defender to complete a single round (middle), and the connection between the two (bottom). 


system for our experiments. These are the results we 
next describe; Afterwords, we also describe our additional 
findings from when running the experiments across NFS. 


All the machines we use have a relatively big mem- 
ory (that is, relative to the size of mazes), which as ar- 
gued by Borisov et al., works against the attacker (more 
inodes can reside in core). However, we had appropri- 
ate permissions to change the Linux kernel running on the 
Pentium-III machine to one that only utilizes 256MB of 
the available memory. Other techniques we have experi- 
mented with in an attempt to increase the chances of the 
attacker to win are to simultaneously run multiple recur- 
sive grep-s during attacks in accordance to the suggestion 
by Borisov et al. [5], to launch attacks from within a huge 
directory that contains tens of thousands of files in accor- 
dance to Maziéres and Kaashoek’s suggestion [24], and 
to simultaneously run several exposed-defenders on the 
same machine. We found that none of these techniques 
had a significant affect on the results, and therefore we do 
not report them here. 


Conversely, Wei and Pu have recently shown that si- 
multaneously running multiple identical attackers (attack- 


ing the same file) on a multiprocessor system, dramati- 
cally increases the chance of a TOCTTOU attack to pre- 
vail [38]. This technique turned out to be rather successful 
(from the attackers’ perspective) and is therefore explic- 
itly addressed below. 


6.2 Results 


Recall that the synchronized attacker has two tunable pa- 
rameters — T'1 and T°2 — that place an upper bound on 
the two busy-wait loops the attacker must employ. We 
have independently set each of these two values to be ei- 
ther zero (no upper bound) or 2’, where 7 = 0, 1, 2, ..., 20. 
This means that we conduct 484 (= 227) experiments 
for any specified number of simultaneous attacker (1-6), 
amounting to a total of 2,904 runs, per machine. 


Local FS The top of Figure 12 shows the per-machine 
probability (expressed as percents) for multiple simulta- 
neous synchronized attackers to win a single round. This 
is plotted as a function of the number of attackers, such 
that each point represents one of the aforementioned 2,904 
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Figure 13: The expected runtime of an exposed-defender loop until k consecutive rounds are won by the attacker (Bx), for k 


values of 7 (top), 8 (middle), and 9 (bottom). 


per-machine runs. Evidently, the probability can be quite 
high, culminating at nearly 6% on Sparc/Solaris (with 
three attackers) and on Power4/AIX (with two). Indeed, 
engaging more than one attacker appears beneficial, at 
least for these two machines. 

The probability p to win a round is only one of two 
factors that determine the expected time B; until a suc- 
cessful attack, as shown in Equation 1; The other factor 
is the time ¢ it takes to complete the round, such that the 
bigger ¢ is, the longer it would take to accomplish a suc- 
cessful attack. The middle of Figure 12 plots the values 
of ¢ and shows that they too can be rather high with top 
values typically at tens of milliseconds, and outrageously, 
a few seconds in the case of Sparc/Solaris. 

Importantly, the time to complete a round and the prob- 
ability to win it are far from being independent variables. 
In fact, as shown at the bottom of Figure 12, there is a 
distinct linear connection between the two, which means 
the bigger the probability to win the round, the longer 
the round takes. Indeed, this makes perfect sense, as the 
prime objective of an attacker is to slow down the de- 
fender by throwing it into a maze. These are the two op- 
posing side effects of the attacker’s actions: maximizing p 
immediately translates to maximizing t, and so whatever 
ends up happening, the attacker inevitably contributes, to 
some extent, to making Bb, larger. 


Figure 13 assigns the t and p values of each of our ex- 
periments into Equation | in order to finally compute By, 
namely, the expected number of years an attack should ex- 
ecute until & consecutive rounds are won, for three differ- 
ent k values. When using k: = 7 (the value recommended 
by Dean and Hu [12]) we see that a successful attack is 
potentially possible after a bit more than a month, in the 
case of Power4/AIX. Increasing & to be 8 and 9 raises 
the minimal expected duration to be more than 2.5 and 53 
years, respectively, making the latter a safer choice in the 
face of our theoretical attack. 


NFS_ Dean and Hu constrained their K-race evaluation 
to a local filesystem, saying that they did 


“run some limited experiments attacking files across 
NFS and observed substantial numbers of successes. 
We chose not to continue these experiments, however, 
because NFS-accessed files are usually not the most 
security-critical, root privileges typically don’t ex- 
tend across NFS, the data displayed enormous vari- 
ance depending on network and fileserver load.” [12] 


But the set of attack experiments we conducted across 
NFS reveals that, while individual machines behave dif- 
ferently, the overall conclusion regarding the value of k 
does not dramatically change. The following table com- 
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Figure 14: Overheads of accessopen(AMD / Linux 2.6). 


pares between minimal B; values devised when running 
the attack on local and a networked filesystems (each ta- 
ble entry is the minimal result obtained across the 2,904 
respective runs; values denote years, and, if bigger than 
1000, are rounded down to the closest power of ten): 
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We see that machines can become less or more vulnera- 
ble to the hypothetical attack when it is conducted across 
NFS. The Pentium-III machine demonstrates the most 
notable change, being the least susceptible to the attack 
within a local file system (see also Figure 13) and be- 
coming the most vulnerable with NFS. Conversely, with 
the Power4 machine, it’s exactly the opposite, as it tran- 
sitioned from being the most vulnerable to being nearly 
the least, second to only the AMD machine for which no 
attacker wins were observed with NFS. 


Robustness We note that our evaluation methodology 
does not constitute a proof that the proposed solution is 
robust. Recall, however, that the attack described here is 
purely hypothetical, as defenders are not likely to pub- 
lish their actions through shared memory for the sake of 
helping attackers. We therefore argue that it is reasonable 
to expect that real attackers will not do better. The as- 
sumption underlying this rationale is the following: Un- 
der the newly purposed access/open idiom, where system 
calls are repeatedly applied to a single-component rela- 
tive filepath, attackers will be unable to systematically and 
consistently slow down the defender. If this assumption is 
true, then our method is robust, even in the face of slow 
devices and multiple attackers. 


Overhead Figure 14 compares the overhead of the new 
access-_open to that of Dean and Hu’s, as a function of 
the opened file’s number of components. The overhead is 
unsurprisingly linear. Clearly the older version is faster, 
due to the fewer system calls it invokes. But we contend 
that this is tolerable, considering the older solution is un- 
safe and that no other portable alternative exists. 


7 Generalizing 


A Check-Open Utility While the above ideas were 
demonstrated through the access/open race, their appli- 
cability is broader. The maze attack is a general method 
to deterministically win TOCTTOU races: given a check- 
use pair, if an attacker can manipulate the filename be- 
ing checked (or any of its components), the attacker can 
utilize a maze to (1) synchronize with and (2) slowdown 
the defender, generating the ideal conditions for the attack 
to succeed. Conversely, the Column-oriented -Race 
(CKR) is a general method to prevent this from happening 
by executing the check-use pair “atomically”. 

Nevertheless, programmers can not be expected to tai- 
lor a CKR for every legitimate check-use scenario. We 
therefore aspire to devise a generic utility function that 
can e.g., be added to libc. A first immediate step is to con- 
vert our ACCeSS_Open into a check_open function, by al- 
lowing the caller to pass the check operation as a pointer- 
to-function argument (getting an atom hardlink filename 
and returning zero upon success.) This operation would 
replace the call to access in Figure 8, allowing program- 
mers to pass along access, or Stat, or any other conceiv- 
able filename check operation they may require. 

Note that the focus on open as the *use’ operation is not 
as limited as might initially seem: Recall that bindings of 
file descriptors to file objects are immutable and therefore 
completely immune from TOCTTOU attacks. Thus, once 
a valid file descriptor is safely opened and returned, the 
programmer can securely use the wealth of system calls 
that operate on file descriptors (fchown, fchmod, fchdir, 
fstat, ftruncate, etc.), rather than their respective insecure 
TOCTTOU-prone counterparts that operate on file names 
(chown, chmod, chdir, stat, truncate etc.). 


A Check-Use Utility A completely different approach 
would be to convert ACCess_open into a general purpose 
check_use utility. Here is how such an approach might 
work: Hardness amplification would be removed from the 
core algorithm and turned into a pluggable policy to be 
used by programmers at will. The part that remains is a 
user-mode path resolution traversal. As before, the algo- 
rithm would consume one component at time, fchdiring 
from component to component, and recursing on sym- 
links. The algorithm would deterministically make sure 
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it fchdirs to atom hard-links only (never directly to sym- 
links), by Istating the next atom directory (s1), opening 
it, fstating the returned file descriptor (s2), and making 
sure the s; and sz point to the same file object. 

In addition to the filepath, check_use would get four 
pointer-to-function arguments F4’, Funk) Plast” and 
F'2st The first three are ’check’ operations, respectively 
applied to each directory, symlink, and the last compo- 
nent in the given filepath, at the time the associated atom 
component is consumed by the path resolution traversal. 
Their input arguments are the atom name and the respec- 
tive ’stat’ structure and file descriptor (-1 for symlinks); 
their return value is zero to indicate the path-resolution 
may continue, or nonzero to indicate it should fail. The 
F'2st encapsulates the ‘use’ operation, but otherwise has 
the same input and output as of the ’check’ operations. 
All operations are invoked while the working directory 
of check_use is that of the atom that is currently being 
processed. Finally, the return value of check_use is the 
return value of the last operation that has failed, or that of 
F'2s¢ if all other operations succeeded. 

With this design it is trivial to solve e.g., the race in 
Figure 2a. The garbage collector defines ar and ee 
to always return 0, F!"* to always return -1, and Fist 
to unlink the atom file; thus, any symlink that is encoun- 
tered along the way would make check_use fail, thereby 
insuring all deleted files are under the /tmp/ directory, 
as required. Importantly, it does not matter whether the 
last (unlinked) atom is juggled by the attacker (sym- 
link/hardlink to some sensitive file), as in this case the 
outcome would merely be that some link created by an at- 
tacker is deleted, a fact that does not affect the target file. 


Eliminating the Probabilistic Aspect To reapply the 
probabilistic access/open solution under the check_use 
design, one would simply define F'!#"* to always return 
0, F's to return the file descriptor it gets as input, and 
ae and Bet to be (a slightly modified version of) 
atom_race from Figure 8. Notice, however, that there 
is actually no technical difficulty preventing us from go- 
ing the extra mile and providing programmers with a li- 
brary function that fully implements a deterministic and 
completely safe access check, in user mode: While the 
filepath is traversed, the associated ’stat’ structure of each 
component, which is handed to the ’check’ functions, con- 
tains the user and group ownership information as well as 
the user/group/world access permissions. Thus, given an 
arbitrary user and an atom’s ’stat’ structure (which is asso- 
ciated with an already opened file descriptor), we can de- 
terministically decide whether the user has appropriate ac- 
cess permissions. While possibly a tedious task, portably 
implementing such a routine is nonetheless straightfor- 
ward; as a library function, a single implementation would 
be shared by all and may have an additional benefit of 


potentially being more efficient than the probabilistic ap- 
proach, which involves an O(i) linear loop per filepath 
component. We are currently in the process of evaluating 
this alternative (as well as the one mentioned in the fol- 
lowing paragraph) and expect to publish the results in the 
near future. 


Adding Credentials to the Interface In contrast to the 
access/open race that has a satisfactory probabilistic so- 
lution, the race depicted in Figure 2b can only be solved 
with the help of a deterministic user-mode access (as was 
just described), since there is no system-call equivalent 
to access that a non-setuid program can use.° Indeed, 
defining ae and Beet to make use of the user-mode 
access and return O only if user “ann” has adequate per- 
mission, would suffice. Alternatively, instead of requiring 
the ’check’ predicates to handle these details, check_use 
can be augmented to optionally get another parameter — 
a user id — and fail the path resolution process when an 
atom that the user is not allowed to open is encountered. 


Summary By trading off some performance, we are 
able to devise a simple, yet powerful and expressive, inter- 
face that enables programmers to intuitively and securely 
combine a check-use pair into a single pseudo transaction, 
executed atomically for all practical purposes. While the 
entire implementation is straightforward portable user- 
mode, we effectively accomplish the vision of Maziéres 
and Kaashoek (Section 2.2) regarding a new “flexible” 
filesystem [24]. Notably, programmers gain explicit con- 
trol of whether symlinks are followed when a file is 
opened, and are able to specify the credentials with which 
relevant system calls would operate. 

A facility similar to the check_use function suggested 
above, if made a standard library function, would serve 
three purposes. First, it will allow programmers and 
designers to make conscientious decisions regarding the 
efficiency-safety tradeoff, e.g., between insecurely open- 
ing a file with a single open call, or doing it in user-mode, 
component by component, while enforcing repeated cre- 
dential checks to avoid TOCTTOU races, or maybe mak- 
ing the effort to develop another alternative. Second, a 
well-designed check_use facility would encapsulate the 
execution of vulnerable check-use pairs. When the time 
comes and e.g. transactional filesystems (or other rele- 
vant improvements) are made more prevalent, the internal 
implementation can be replaced with a more efficient al- 
ternative. Thirdly, the inclusion of a check_use routine 
in the standard API would serve educational purposes, as 
new programmers get familiar with the API and through 
it become aware of the TOCTTOU problem. 


5An attacker can choose to link /mail/ann to /etc/passwd, 
rather than to symlink. Thus, not following symlinks will not help. 
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Limitations Like the maze-attack, our approach works 
on already-existing-files only. The TOCTTOU problem 
associated with creating new files (notably, when wanting 
to create a new temporary file [11]) is still unresolved. 


8 Conclusions 


The POSIX API is broken: Its semantics inherently pro- 
mote TOCTTOU races between check-use operations and 
make systems vulnerable to malicious attacks. Existing 
solutions can help locate these problems, but otherwise 
relate to future non-prevalent systems, leaving program- 
mers to individually come up with solutions from scratch, 
to numerous variants of what is provably a hard and elu- 
sive problem. We suggest to alleviate the situation by pro- 
viding programmers with standard generic abstractions 
that effectively bind check-use pairs into a single pseudo- 
atomic transaction. We further show that this goal can be 
obtained, to a large extent, in a portable manner, in user- 
mode, without changing the kernel. 
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Abstract 


The reliability of file systems depends in part on how 
well they propagate errors. We develop a static analy- 
sis technique, EDP, that analyzes how file systems and 
storage device drivers propagate error codes. Running 
our EDP analysis on all file systems and 3 major storage 
device drivers in Linux 2.6, we find that errors are often 
incorrectly propagated; 1153 calls (13%) drop an error 
code without handling it. 

We perform a set of analyses to rank the robustness 
of each subsystem based on the completeness of its er- 
ror propagation; we find that many popular file systems 
are less robust than other available choices. We con- 
firm that write errors are neglected more often than read 
errors. We also find that many violations are not corner- 
case mistakes, but perhaps intentional choices. Finally, 
we show that inter-module calls play a part in incorrect 
error propagation, but that chained propagations do not. 
In conclusion, error propagation appears complex and 
hard to perform correctly in modern systems. 


1 Introduction 


The robustness of file systems and storage systems is 
a major concern, and rightly so [32]. Recent work 
has shown that file systems are especially unreliable 
when the underlying disk system does not behave as ex- 
pected [20]. Specifically, many modern commodity file 
systems, such as Linux ext3 [31], ReiserFS [23], IBM’s 
JFS [1], and Windows NTFS [27], all have serious bugs 
and inconsistencies in how they handle errors from the 
storage system. However, the question remains unan- 
swered as to why these fault-handling bugs are present. 

In this paper, we investigate what we believe is one 
of the root causes of deficient fault handling: incorrect 
error code propagation. To be properly handled, a low- 
level error code (e.g., an “I/O error” returned from a de- 
vice driver) must be correctly propagated to the appropri- 
ate code in the file system. Further, if the file system is 
unable to recover from the fault, it may wish to pass the 
error up to the application, again requiring correct error 
propagation. 


Without correct error propagation, any comprehen- 
sive failure policy is useless: recovery mechanisms and 
policies cannot be invoked if the error is not propa- 
gated. Incorrect error propagation has been a signifi- 
cant problem in many systems. For example, self-healing 
systems cannot heal themselves if error signals never 
reach the self-recovery modules [6, 26], components be- 
hind an interface do not receive error notifications [16], 
and distributed systems often obtain misleading error 
codes [15, 30], which turns into frustration for human de- 
bugging. In summary, if errors are not propagated, then 
the effort spent detecting and recovering from those er- 
rors [4, 5, 18, 21, 22, 28, 29] is worthless. 

To analyze how errors are propagated in file and stor- 
age system code, we have developed a static source- 
code analysis technique. Our technique, named Error 
Detection and Propagation (EDP) analysis, shows how 
error codes flow through the file system and storage 
drivers. EDP performs a dataflow analysis by construct- 
ing a function-call graph showing how error codes prop- 
agate through return values and function parameters. 

We have applied EDP analysis to all file systems and 
3 major storage device drivers (SCSI, IDE, and Software 
RAID) implemented in Linux 2.6. We find that error 
handling is occasionally correct. Specifically, we see 
that low-level errors are sometimes lost as they travel 
through the many layers of the storage subsystem: out 
of the 9022 function calls through which the analyzed 
error codes propagate, we find that 1153 calls (13%) do 
not correctly save the propagated error codes. 

Our detailed analysis enables us to make a number of 
conclusions. First, we find that the more complex the 
file system (in terms of both lines of code and number of 
function calls with error codes), the more likely it is to 
incorrectly propagate errors; thus, these more complex 
file systems are more likely to suffer from silent failures. 
Second, we observe that I/O write operations are more 
likely to neglect error codes than I/O read operations. 
Third, we find that many violations are not corner-case 
mistakes: the return codes of some functions are con- 
sistently ignored, which makes us suspect that the omis- 
sions are intentional. Finally, we show how inter-module 
calls play a major part in causing incorrect error propa- 
gation, but that chained propagations do not. 
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Figure 1: EDP Architecture. = The diagram shows the 
framework for Error Detection and Propagation (EDP) analy- 
sis of file and storage systems code. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. We de- 
scribe our methodology and present our results in Sec- 
tion 2 and 3 respectively. To understand the root causes 
of the problem, we perform a set of deeper analyses in 
Section 4. Section 5 and 6 discuss future work and re- 
lated work respectively. Finally, Section 7 concludes. 


2 Methodology 


To understand the propagation of error codes, we have 
developed a static analysis technique that we name Error 
Detection and Propagation (EDP). In this section, we 
identify the components of Linux 2.6 that we will ana- 
lyze and describe EDP. 


2.1 Target Systems 


In this paper, we analyze how errors are propagated 
through the file systems and storage device drivers in 
Linux 2.6.15.4. We examine all Linux implementations 
of file systems that are located in 51 directories. These 
file systems are of different types, including disk-based 
file systems, network file systems, file system protocols, 
and many others. Our analysis follows requests through 
the virtual file system and memory management layers as 
well. In addition to file systems, we also examine three 
major storage device drivers (SCSI, IDE, and software 
RAID), as well as all lower-level drivers. Beyond these 
subsystems, our tool can be used to analyze other Linux 
components as well. 


2.2. EDP Analysis 


The basic mechanism of EDP is a dataflow analysis: 
EDP constructs a function-call graph covering all cases 
in which error codes propagate through return values or 
function parameters. To build EDP, we harness C In- 
termediate Language (CIL) [19]. CIL performs source- 
to-source transformation of C programs and thus can be 
used in the analysis of large complex programs such as 
the Linux kernel. The EDP analysis is written as a CIL 
extension in 4000 lines of code in the OCaml language. 


Single Full Subsystem 
Subsystem (seconds) (seconds) Size (Kloc) 
VFS 4 — 34 
Mem. Mgmt. 3 - 20 
XFS 8 13 71 
ReiserFS 3 8 24 
ext3 2 7 12 
Apple HFS 1 6 5 
VFAT 1 5 1 
All File Systems Together 47 372 


Table 1: EDP Performance. = The table shows the EDP 
runtime for different subsystems. “Single” runtime represents 
the time to analyze each subsystem in isolation without inter- 
action with other subsystems (e.g., VFS and MM). “Full” run- 
time represents the time to analyze a file system along with the 
virtual file system and the memory management. The last row 
reports the time to analyze all of the file systems together. 


The abstraction that we introduce in EDP is that error 
codes flow along channels, where a channel is the set of 
function calls between where an error code is first gener- 
ated and where it is terminated (e.g., by being either han- 
dled or dropped). As shown in Figure 1, EDP contains 
three major components. The first component identifies 
the error codes that will be tracked. The second con- 
structs the channels along which the error codes propa- 
gate. Finally, the third component analyzes the channels 
and classifies each as being either complete or broken. 


Table 1 reports the EDP runtime for different subsys- 
tems, running on a machine with 2.4 GHz Intel Pentium 
4 CPU and 512 MB of memory. Overall, EDP analysis 
is fast; analyzing all file systems together in a single run 
only takes 47 seconds. We now describe the three com- 
ponents of EDP in more detail. 


2.2.1 Error Code Information 


The first component of EDP identifies the error codes 
to track. One example is EIO, a generic error code 
that commonly indicates I/O failure and is used ex- 
tensively throughout the file system; for example, 
in ext3, EIO touches 266 functions and propagates 
through 467 calls. Besides EIO, many kernel subsys- 
tems commonly use other error codes as defined in 
include/asm-generic/errno.h. In total, there are 
hundreds of error codes that are used for different pur- 
poses. We report our findings on the propagation of 34 
basic error codes that are mostly used across all file sys- 
tems and storage device drivers. These error codes can 
be found in include/asm-generic/errno-base.h. 
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2.2.2 Channel Construction 


The second component of EDP constructs the channel 
in which the specified error codes propagate. A channel 
can be constructed from function calls and asynchronous 
wake-up paths; in our current analysis, we focus only 
on function calls and discuss asynchronous paths in Sec- 
tion 5.3. 

We define a channel by its two endpoints: generation 
and termination. The generation endpoint is the func- 
tion that exposes an error code, either directly through 
a return value (e.g., the function contains a return 
-EIO statement) or indirectly through a function argu- 
ment passed by reference. After finding all generation 
endpoints, EDP marks each function that propagates the 
error codes; propagating functions receive error codes 
from the functions that they call and then simply prop- 
agate them in a return value or function parameter. The 
termination endpoint is the function in which an error 
code is no longer propagated in the return value or a pa- 
rameter of the function. 

One of the major challenges we address when con- 
structing error channels is handling function pointers. 
The typical approach for handling function pointers is 
to implement a points-to analysis [13] that identifies the 
set of real functions each function pointer might point 
at; however, field-sensitive points-to analyses can be ex- 
pensive. Therefore, we customize our points-to analysis 
to exploit the systematic structure that these pointers ex- 
hibit. 

First, we keep track of all structures that have function 
pointers. For example, the VFS read and write interfaces 
are defined as fields in the £ile_ops structure: 


struct file ops { 
int (*read) 
int («write) 


OS 
(9.4 
}i 


Since each file system needs to define its own 
file_ops, we automatically find all global instances of 
such structures, look for the function pointer assignments 
within the instances, and map function-pointer imple- 
mentations to the function pointer interfaces. For exam- 
ple, ext2 and ext3 define their file operations like this: 


struct file ops ext2_f ops { 
-read = ext2_read; 
-write = ext2_ write; 

}i 

struct file ops ext3_f ops { 
-read = ext3_ read; 
-write = ext3_ write; 


}i 


Given such global structure instances, we add the in- 
terface implementations (e.g., ext2_read) to the im- 
plementation list of the corresponding interfaces (e.g., 


file.ops—read). Although this technique connects 
most of the mappings, a function pointer assignment 
could still occur in an instruction rather than in a global 
structure instance. Thus, our tool also visits all functions 
and finds any assignment that maps an implementation to 
an interface. For example, if we find an assignment such 
as f_op->read = ntfs_read, then we add ntfs_read 
to the list of £ile_ops—read implementations. 

In the last phase, we change function pointer calls to 
direct calls. For example, if VFS makes an interface call 
such as (f_op->read) (), then we automatically rewrite 
such an assignment to: 


switch (...) { 
case ext2: ext2_read(); break; 
case ext3: ext3 _read(); break; 
case ntfs: ntfs _read(); break; 


Across all Linux file systems and storage de- 
vice drivers, there are 191 structural interfaces (e.g., 
file_ops), 904 function pointer fields (e.g., read), 
5039 implementations (e.g., ext2_read), and 2685 
function pointer calls (e.g., (f.op->read) ()). Out of 
2865 function pointer calls, we connect all except 564 
calls (20%). The unconnected 20% of calls are due to in- 
direct implementation assignment. For example, we can- 
not map assignment such as f_op->read = £, where f£ 
is either a local variable or a function parameter, and not 
a function name. While it is feasible to traceback such 
assignments using stronger and more expensive analy- 
sis, we assume that major interfaces linking modules to- 
gether have already been connected as part of global in- 
stances. If all calls are connected, more error propagation 
chain can be analyzed, which means more violations are 
likely to be found. 


2.2.3 Channel Analysis 


The third component of EDP distinguishes two kinds 
of channels: error-complete and error-broken channels. 
An error-complete channel is a channel that minimally 
checks the occurrence of an error. An error-complete 
channel thus has this property at its termination endpoint: 





4 if (expr) { ... }, where 
errorCodeV ariable C expr 


which states that an error code is considered checked if 
there exist an if condition whose expression contains 
the variable that stores the error code. For example, the 
function goodTerminationEndpoint in the code seg- 
ment below carries an error-complete channel because 
the function saves the returned error code (line 2) and 
checks the error code (line 3): 
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1 void goodTerminationEndpoint() { 

2 int err = generationEndpoint () ; 
3 if (err) 

4 

5 } 

6 int generationEndpoint() { 

7 return -EIO; 

8 } 


Note that an error could be checked but not handled 
properly, e.g. no error handling in the if condition. Since 
error handling is usually specific to each file system, and 
hence there are many instances of it, we decided to be 
“generous” in the way we define how error is handled, 
i.e. by just checking it. More violations might be found 
when we incorporate all instances of error handling. 

An error-broken channel is the inverse of an error- 
complete channel. In particular, the error code is ei- 
ther unsaved, unchecked, or overwritten. For example, 
the function badTerminationEndpoint below carries 
an error-broken channel of unchecked type because the 
function saves the returned error code (line 2) but it never 
checks the error before the function exits (line 3): 





1 void badTerminationEndpoint() { 

2 int err = generationEndpoint () ; 
3 return; 

4 } 


An error-broken channel is a serious file system bug 
because it can lead to a silent failure. In a few cases, 
we inject faults in error-broken channels to confirm the 
existence of silent failures. We utilize our block-level 
fault injection technique [20] to exercise error-broken 
channels that relate to disk I/O. In a broken channel, 
we look for two pieces of information: which workload 
and which failure led us to that channel. After finding 
the necessary information, we run the workload, inject 
the specific block failure, and observe the I/O traces and 
the returned error codes received in upper layers (e.g., 
the application layer) to confirm whether a broken chan- 
nel leads to a silent failure. The reader will note that 
our fault-injection technique is limited to disk I/O re- 
lated channels. To exercise all error-broken channels, 
techniques such as symbolic execution and directed test- 
ing [9, 10] that simulate the environment of the compo- 
nent in test would be of great utility. 


2.2.4 Limitations 


Error propagation has complex characteristics: correct 
error codes must be returned; each subsystem uses both 
generic and specific error codes; one error code could 
be mapped to another; error codes are stored not only 
in scalar variables but also in structures (e.g., control 
blocks); and error codes flow not only through func- 
tion calls but also asynchronously via interrupts and call- 
backs. In our static analysis, we have not modeled all 


these characteristics. Nevertheless, by just focusing on 
the propagation of basic error codes via function call, we 
have found numerous violations that need to be fixed. 
A more complete tool that covers the properties above 
would uncover even more incorrect error handling. 


3. Results 


We have performed EDP analysis on all file systems and 
storage device drivers in Linux 2.6.15.4. Our analysis 
studies how 34 basic error codes (e.g., EIO and ENOMEM) 
defined in include/asm-generic/errno-base.h 
propagate through these subsystems. We examine these 
basic error codes because they involve thousands of func- 
tions and propagate across thousands of calls. 

In these results, we distinguish two types of viola- 
tions that make up an error-broken channel: unsaved and 
unchecked error codes (overwritten codes have been de- 
ferred to future work; see Section 5.1 for more informa- 
tion). An unsaved error code is found when a callee 
propagates an error code via the return value, but the 
caller does not save the return value (i.e., it is treated 
as a void-returning call even though it actually returns an 
error code). Throughout the paper, we refer to this type 
of broken channel as a “bad call.’ An unchecked error 
code is found when a variable that may contain an error 
code is neither checked nor used in the future; we always 
refer to this case as an unchecked code. 





3.1 Unsaved Error Codes 


First, we report the number of error-broken channels due 
to a caller simply not saving the returned error code 
(i.e., the number of bad calls). The simplified HFS 
code below shows an example of unsaved error code. 
The function find_init accepts a new uninitialized 
find_data structure (line 2), allocates a memory space 
for the search_key field (line 3), and returns ENOMEM 
error code when the memory allocation fails (line 5). 
However, one of its callers, £i1le_lookup, does not save 
the returned error code (line 10) but tries to access the 
search._key field which still points to NULL (line 11). 
Hence, a null-pointer dereference takes place and the 
system could crash or corrupt data. 


1 // hfs/bfind.c 


2 int find_init (find data *fd) { 

3 fd->search_key = kmalloc(..) 
4 if (!fd->search_ key) 

5 return -ENOMEM; 

6 

ny 


8 // hfs/inode.c 
9 int file _lookup() { 


10 find init (fd); /* NOT-SAVED E.C +«/ 

11 fd->search key->cat = ...; /* BAD!! «/ 
12 

13 } 
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Caller — Callee Filename —Line# 

















A filelookup _ find_init inode.c 
B fill_super — find_init super.c 
C lookup __ find_init dir.c LEGEND 
D brec_updt_prnt ___brec_find | brec.c 
E Dregoupdl: prt —brec-find DEG D> Error-broken é Function A calls 
F cat-delete — free_fork catalog.c termination endpoint | function B (and 
G cat_delete _find_init catalog.c ; error-code flows 
H cat_create _find_init catalog.c function Generation endpoint : from B to A) 
I filetrunc free_exts extent.c 
J file.trunc free_exts oxen function Propagate function ee 
K filetrunc — find_init extent.c and generation endpoint 
L ext_write_ext — find_init extent.c Viol # Broken channel 
M ext_read_ext —_find_init extent.c Propagate function —————— = (tagged with 
N brecrmv  _brec_find | brec.c function or error-complete violation label) 
O readdir _find_init dir.c termination endpoint 
P cat.move _ find_init catalog.c 
Q brec_insert | —brec_find | brec.c 
R free_fork  free_exts extent.c 
S free_fork — find_init extent.c 
get_blocks 
rename get_block) bmap_alloc 
| 
unlink rmdir ‘extend _file 


v 


add_ext 








y 


mdb_get > cat_find_brec 


part_find — get_last_sess brec_read cat_move. 


Y 





find_init “bree > goto 





__brec_find ~ 


Figure 2: A Sample of EDP Output. The lower figure depicts the EDP output for the HFS file system. Some function names 
have been shortened to improve readability. As summarized in the upper right legend, a gray node with a thicker border represents 
a function that generates an error code. The other gray node represents the same thing, but the function also propagates the error 
code received from its callee. A white node represents a good function, i.e. it either propagates the error code to its caller or 
if it does not propagate the error code it minimally checks the error code. A black node represents an error-broken termination 
endpoint, i.e. it is a function that commits the violation of unsaved error codes. The darker and thicker edge coming out from a 
black node implies a broken error channel (a bad call); an error code actually flows from its callee, but the caller drops the error 
code. For ease of debugging, each bad call is labeled with a violation number whose detailed information can be found in the upper 
left violation table. For example, violation #E found in the bottom left corner of the graph is a bad call made by brec_updt_prnt 
when calling —brec_find, which can be located in fs/hfs/brec.c line 345. 
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HFS+ [ 22 bad / 84 calls, 26%] 








ext3 [ 37 bad/ 188 calls, 20%] 








ReiserFS [35 bad / 218 calls, 16% ] 

















Figure 3: More Samples of EDP Output. — The figures illustrate the prevalent problem of incomplete error-propagation 
across different types of file systems. Details such as function names and violation numbers have been removed. Gray edges 
represent calls that propagate error codes. Black edges represent bad calls. The number of edges are reported in [ X/ Y , Z% ] 
format where X and Y represent the number of black and all (gray and black) edges respectively, and Z represents the fraction of X 
and Y. For more information, please see the legend in Figure 2. 
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IBM JFS [61 bad / 340 calls, 18% ] 





“A 


NFS Client [54 bad / 446 calls, 12% | 








Figure 4: More Samples of EDP Output (Cont’d). Please see caption in Figure 3. 
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File Systems File Systems (Cont’d) 


Bad EC Size Frac Viol/ Bad EC Size Frac Viol/ 

Calls Calls (Kloc) (%) Kloc Calls Calls (Kloc) (%)  Kloc 
XFS 101. = 1457 71 6.9 1.4 FUSE 4 48 3 8.3 1.5 
Virtual FS 96 1149 34 8.4 2.9 Automounter4 4 53 2 1S 2.7 
IBM JFS 95 390 17. (24.4 5.6 NFS Lockd 3 21 4 143 0.8 
ext3 80 362 12 22.1 7.2 Relayfs 2 5 1 40.0 2.7 
NFS Client 62 482 18 «12.9 3.6 Partitions 2 3 4 66.7 0.6 
CIFS 43 339 21 = 12.7 2.1 ISO 2 19 3 10.5 0.7 
ReiserFS 42 399 24 = 10.5 1.8 HugeTLB Sup 2 10 1 20.0 3.0 
Mem. Mgmt. 40 351 20 «11.4 2.0 Compr. ROM 2 3 1 66.7 4.5 
Apple HFS+ 25 98 7 25.5 37] ADFS 2 30 2 6.7 1.3 
JFFS v2 24 153 1115.7 22 sysfs sup. 1 29 2 3.4 0.8 
Apple HFS 20 76 5 26.3 4.8 romfs sup. 1 3 I -333 2.4 
SMB 19 196 6 9.7 3:5 ramfs sup. 1 6 1 16.7 6.0 
ext2 18 103 6 17.5 3.3 QNX 4 1 8 2. 12:5 0.9 
AFS 16 62 7 25.8 2.6 proc fs sup. 1 44 6 2.3 0.2 
NTFS 15 186 18 8.1 0.9 OS/2 HPFS 1 18 6 5.6 0.2 
NES Server 15 265 14 Osi 1.2 Free VxFS 1 4 2 25.0 0.7 
NCP 13 169 5 77 2.6 EFS 1 3 1, 23333 1.4 
UFS 12 44 5 27.3 2.6 devpts 1 2 1 50.0 6.2 
JBD 10 43 4 23.3 2.6 Boot FS 1 9 1 11.1 1.2 
FAT 9 81 4 11.1 2.9 BeOS 1 5 3 20.0 0.5 
Plan 9 9 80 4 11.2 2.4 Automounter 1 41 2 2.4 1.0 
System V 7 30 3: 23:3 3.2 Amiga FFS 1 34 3 2.9 0.3 
JFFS 7 56 5 12.5 1.4 exportfs sup. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
UDF 6 50 9 12.0 0.7 Coda 0 149 3 0.0 0.0 
MSDOS 5 39 1 12.8 9.3 
VEFAT 4 39 1 10.3 5.0 Total 833-7278 366 - - 
Minix 4 31 4 12.9 1.2 Average 16.3 142.7 7.2 17.0 2.4 

Storage Drivers Storage Drivers (Cont’d) 

Bad EC Size Frac Viol/ Bad EC Size Frac Viol/ 

Calls Calls (Kloc) (%)  Kloc Calls Calls  (Kloc) (%)  Kloc 
SCSI (root) 123 628 198 19.6 0.6 IDE legacy 2 3 3 66.7 0.8 
IDE (root) 53 223 15 23.8 3.5 Blk Layer Core 2 65 8 3.1 0.3 
Block Dev (root) 39 195 36 =. 20.0 1.1 SCSI megaraid 1 30 6 3.3 0.2 
Software RAID 31 290 32 10.7 1.0 Blk Dev (Eth) 1 5 2 20.0 0.7 
SCSI (aacraid) 30 76 7 39.5 4.8 SCSI (sym53c8) 0 6 10 0.0 0.0 
SCSI (pfc) 14 30 16 46.7 0.9 SCSI (qla2xxx) 0 8 49 0.0 0.0 
Blk Dev (P-IDE) 11 17 8 64.7 15 
SCSI aic7xxx 8 62 37 12.9 0.2 Total 320 =—-1744 430 - - 
IDE (pci) 5 106 12 4.7 0.4 Average 21.3 116.3 28.6 22.4 11 


Table 2: Error-broken channels due to unsaved error codes. These tables report the number of bad calls found across 
all file systems and storage device drivers in Linux 2.6.15.4. In each table, from left to right column we report the name of the 
subsystem, the number of bad calls, the number of error channels (i.e., the number of calls to functions that propagate error codes), 
the size of the subsystem, the fraction of bad calls over all error-related calls (ratio of 2nd and 3rd column), and finally the number 
of violations per Kloc (ratio of 2nd and 4th column). We categorize a directory as a subsystem. Thus, for storage drivers, since 
different SCSI device drivers exist in the first-level of the scsi/ directory, we put all of them as one subsystem. SCSI device 
drivers that are located in different directories (e.g., scSi/lpfc/, scsi/aacraid/) are categorized as different subsystems. 
The same principle is applied to IDE. 
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To show how EDP is useful in finding error propaga- 
tion bugs, we begin by showing a sample of EDP analysis 
for a simple file system, Apple HFS. Then, we present 
our findings on all subsystems that we analyze, and fi- 
nally discuss false positives. 


3.1.1 EDP on Apple HFS 


Figure 2 depicts the EDP output when analyzing the 
propagation of the 34 basic error codes in the Apple HFS 
file system. There are two important elements that EDP 
produces in order to ease the debugging process. First, 
EDP generates an error propagation graph that only in- 
cludes functions and function calls through which the an- 
alyzed error codes propagate. From the graph, one can 
easily catch all bad calls and functions that make the bad 
calls. Second, EDP provides a table that presents more 
detailed information for each bad call (e.g., the location 
where the bad call is made). 

Using the information that EDP provides, we found 
three major error-handling inconsistencies in HFS. First, 
11 out of 14 calls to find_init drop the returned er- 
ror codes. As described earlier in this section, this bug 
could cause the system to crash or corrupt data. Sec- 
ond, 4 out of 5 total calls to the function _brec_find 
are bad calls (as indicated by the four black edges, E, 
D, N, and Q, found in the lower left of the graph). The 
task of this function is to find a record in an HFS node 
that best matches the given key, and return ENOENT (no 
entry) error code if it fails. The only call that saves this 
error code is made by the wrapper, brec_find. Inter- 
estingly, all 18 calls to this wrapper propagate the error 
code properly (as indicated by all gray edges coming into 
the function). 

Finally, 3 out of 4 calls to £ree_exts do not save the 
returned error code (labeled R, I, and J). This function 
traverses a list of extents and locates the extents to be 
freed. If the extents cannot be found, the function returns 
EIO. More interestingly, the developer wrote a comment 
“panic?” just before the return statement (maybe in the 
hope that in this failure case the callers will call panic, 
which will never happen if the error code is dropped). 
By and large, we found similar inconsistencies in all the 
subsystems we analyzed. The fact that the fraction of 
bad calls over all calls to a function is generally high is 
intriguing, and will be discussed further in Section 4.3. 


3.1.2. EDP on All File Systems and Storage Drivers 


Figure 3 and 4 show EDP outputs for six more file sys- 
tems whose error-propagation graphs represent an inter- 
esting sample. EDP outputs for the rest of the file sys- 
tems can be downloaded from our web site [11]. A small 
file system such as HFS+ has simple propagation chains, 
yet bad calls are still made. More complex error propaga- 
tion can be seen in ext3, ReiserFS, and IBM JES; within 


these file systems, error-codes propagate throughout 180 
to 340 function calls. The error propagation in NFS is 
more structured compared to other file systems. Finally, 
among all file systems we analyze, XFS has the most 
complex error propagation chain; almost 1500 function 
calls propagate error-codes. Note that each graph in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4 was produced by analyzing each file sys- 
tem in isolation (i.e., the graph only shows intra-module 
but not inter-module calls), yet they already illustrate the 
complexity of error code propagation in each file sys- 
tem. Manual code inspection would require a tremen- 
dous amount of work to find error-propagation bugs. 

Next, we analyzed the propagation of error codes 
across all file systems and storage device drivers as a 
whole. All inter-module calls were connected by our 
EDP channel constructor, which connects all function 
pointer calls; hence, we were able to catch inter-module 
bad calls in addition to intra-module ones. Table 2 sum- 
marizes our findings. Note that the number of violations 
reported is higher than the ones reported in Figures 2, 3, 
and 4 because we catch more bugs when we analyze each 
file system in conjunction with other subsystems (e.g., 
ext3 with the journaling layer, VFS, and the memory 
management). 

Surprisingly, out of 9022 error channels, 1153 (or 
nearly 13%) constitute bad calls. This appears to be 
a long-standing problem. We ran a partial analysis in 
Linux 2.4 (not shown) and found that the magnitude 
of incomplete error code propagation is essentially the 
same. In Section 4, we try to dissect the root causes of 
this problem. 


3.1.3 False Positives 


It is important to note that while the number of bad calls 
is high, not all bad calls could cause damage to the sys- 
tem. The primary reason is what we call a double error 
code; some functions expose two or more error codes at 
the same time, and checking one of the error codes while 
ignoring the others can still be correct. For example, in 
the ReiserFS code below, the error code returned from 
sync_dirty_buf fer does not have to be saved (line 8) 
if and only if the function performs the check on the 
second error code (line 9); the buffer must be checked 
whether it is is up-to-date. 


1 // fs/buffer.c 

2 int sync dirty buffer (buffer heads bh) { 
3 sacs 

4 return ret; // RETURN ERROR CODE 

5 } 

6 // vreiserfs/journal.c 

7 int flush_commit_list() { 

8 sync_dirty buffer(bh); // UNSAVED EC 
9 if (!buffer_uptodate(bh)) { 

10 return -EIO; 

11 } 

12 } 
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journal_recover () 
/* BROKEN CHANNEL x/ 
sync_blockdev () ; 
y sync_blockdev () 
syne Becrieup ret = fm_fdatawrite(); 
Se err = fm_fdatawait (); 
if(!ret) ret = err; 
/* PROPAGATE EIO «/ 
return ret; 


Sa Sa 
Cfilemap_fdatawait > Cilemap_fdatawrite > 


Figure 5: Silent error in journal recovery. In the figure 
on the left, EDP marks journal_recover as a termination 
endpoint of a broken channel. The code snippet on the right 
shows that journal_recover ignores the EIO propagated 
by sync_blockdev. 


To ensure that the number of false positives we report 
is not overly large, we manually analyze all of the code 
snippets to check whether a second error code is being 
checked. Note that this manual process can be automated 
if we incorporate all types of error codes into EDP. We 
have found only a total of 39 false positives, which have 
been excluded from the numbers we report in this paper. 
Thus, the high numbers in Table 2 provide a hint to a real 
and critical problem. 


3.2 Silent Failures: Manifestations of 
Unsaved Error Codes 


To show that unsaved error codes represent a serious 
problem that can lead to silent failures, we injected disk 
block failures in a few cases. As shown in Figure 5, 
one serious silent failure arises during file system recov- 
ery: the journaling block device layer (JBD) does not 
properly propagate any block write failures, including in- 
ode, directory, bitmap, superblock, and other block write 
failures. EDP unearths these silent failures by pinpoint- 
ing the journal_recover function, which is responsi- 
ble for file system recovery, as it calls sync_blockdev 
to flush the dirty buffer pages owned by the block de- 
vice. Unfortunately, journal_recover does not save 
the error code propagated by sync_blockdev in the case 
of block write failures. This is an example where the 
error code is dropped in the middle of its propagation 
chain; sync_blockdev correctly propagates the EIO er- 
ror codes received from the two function calls it makes. 
A similar problem occurs in the NFS server code. 
From a similar failure injection experiment, we found 
that the NFS client is not informed when a write fail- 
ure occurs during a sync operation. In the experiment, 
the client updates old data and then sends a sync oper- 
ation with the data to the NFS server. The NFS server 
then invokes the nfsd_dosync operation, which mainly 
performs three operations similar to the sync_blockdev 
call above. First, the NFS server writes dirty pages to the 
disk; second, it writes dirty inodes and the superblock 
to disk; third, it waits until the ongoing I/O data transfer 


terminates. All these three operations could return er- 
ror codes, but the implementation of nfsd_dosync does 
not save any return values. As a result, the NFS client 
will never notice any disk write failures occurring in the 
server. Thus, even a careful, error-robust client cannot 
trust the server to inform it of errors that occur. 

In the NFS server code, we might expect that at least 
one return value would be saved and checked properly. 
However, no return values are saved, leading one to ques- 
tion whether the returned error codes from the write 
or sync operations are correctly handled in general. It 
could be the case that the developers are not concerned 
about write failures. We investigate this hypothesis in 
Section 4.2. 


3.3. Unchecked Error Code 


Lastly, we report the number of error-broken channels 
due to a variable that contains an error code not being 
checked or used in the future. For example, in the IBM 
JFS code below, rc carries an error code propagated 
from txCommit (line 4), but rc is never checked. 


1 // jfs/jfs_txnmgr.c 


2 int jfs_sync () { 

3 int rc; 

4 re = txCommit(); // UNCHECKED ‘rc’ 
5 // No usage or check of ‘rc’ 

6 // after this line 

7 } 


This analysis can also report false positives due to the 
double error code problem described previously. In ad- 
dition, we also find the problem of overloaded variables 
that contribute as false positives. We define a variable to 
be overloaded if the variable could contain an error code 
or a data value. For instance, b1knum in the QNX4 code 
below is an example of an overloaded variable: 


// qnx4/dir.c 
int qnx4 readdir () { 
int blknum; 
struct buffer head «bh; 
blknum = qnx4 block map() ; 
bh = sb_bread (blknum) ; 
if (bh == NULL) 
// exrror 


OMANI AHH FPF WN HE 


} 


In this code, qnx4_block_map could return an er- 
ror code (line 5), which is usually a negative value. 
sb_bread takes a block number and returns a buffer head 
that contains the data for that particular block (line 6). 
Since a negative block number will lead to a NULL buffer 
head (line 7), the error code stored in blknum does not 
have to be explicitly checked. The developer believes 
that the other part of the code will catch this error or 
eventually raise related errors. This practice reduces the 
accuracy of our static analysis. 
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By % Broken By Viol/Kloc 


Viol/Kloc 



















1 IBM JFS ext3 7.2 
2 ext3 22.1 | IBM JFS 5.6 
3 JFEFS v2 15.7 | NFS Client 3.6 
4 NFS Client 12.9 | VFS 2.9 
5 CIFS 12.7 | JFFS v2 2.2 
6 MemMgmt 11.4 | CIFS 2.1 
7 ReiserFS 10.5 | MemMgmt 2.0 
8 VFS 8.4 | ReiserFS 1.8 
9 NTFS 8.1 | XFS 1.4 
10 XFS NFS Server 1.2 


Table 3: Least Robust File Systems. The table shows 
the ten least robust file systems using two ranking systems. In 
the first ranking system, file system robustness is ranked based 
on the fraction of broken channels over all error channels (the 
Sth column of Table 2). The second ranking system sorts file 
systems based on the number of broken channels found in every 
Kloc (the 6th column of Table 2). 


Since the number of unchecked error code reports is 
small, we were able to remove the false positives and find 
a total of 3 and 2 unchecked error codes in file systems 
and storage drivers, respectively, that could lead to silent 
failures. 


4 Analysis of Results 


In the following sections, we present five analyses 
whereby we try to uncover the root causes and impact 
of incomplete error propagation. Since the number of 
unchecked and overwritten error codes is small, we only 
consider unsaved error codes (bad calls) in our analy- 
ses; thus we use “bad calls” and “broken channels” in- 
terchangeably from now on. First, we made a correla- 
tion between robustness and complexity. Second, we an- 
alyzed whether file systems and storage device drivers 
give different treatment to errors occurring in I/O read 
vs. I/O write operations. From that analysis we find that 
many write errors are neglected; hence we perform the 
next study in which we try to answer whether ignored er- 
rors are corner-case mistakes or intentional choices. In 
the final two analyses, we analyze whether chained er- 
ror propagation and inter-module calls play major parts 
in causing incorrect error propagation. 


4.1 Complexity and Robustness 


In our first analysis, we would like to correlate the num- 
ber of mistakes in a subsystem with the complexity of 
that subsystem. For file systems, XFS with 71 Kloc has 
more mistakes than other, smaller file systems. However, 
it is not necessary that XFS is seen as the least robust file 
system. Table 3 sorts the robustness of each file system 


based on two rankings. In both rankings, we only ac- 
count file systems that are at least 10 Kloc in size with at 
least 50 error-related calls, i.e. we only consider “com- 
plex” file systems. 

A noteworthy observation is that ext3 and IBM JES 
are ranked as the two least robust file systems. This fact 
affirms our earlier findings on the robustness of ext3 and 
IBM JFS [20]. In this prior work, we found that ext3 
and IBM JFS are inconsistent in dealing with different 
kinds of disk failures. Thus, it might be the case that 
these inconsistent policies correlate with inconsistent er- 
ror propagation. 

Among storage device drivers, it is interesting to com- 
pare the robustness of the SCSI and IDE subsystems. If 
we compare SCSI and IDE subsystems using the first 
ranking system, SCSI and IDE are almost comparable 
(21% vs. 18%). However, if we compare them based 
on the second ranking system, then the SCSI subsystem 
is almost four times more robust than IDE (0.6 vs. 2.1 
errors/Kloc). Nevertheless it seems the case that SCSI 
utilizes basic error codes much more than IDE does. 

When the robustness of storage drivers and file sys- 
tems is compared using the first ranking, on average stor- 
age drivers are less robust compared to file systems (22% 
vs. 17%, as reported in the last rows of Table 2). On the 
other hand, in the second ranking system, storage drivers 
are more robust compared to file systems (1.1 vs. 2.4 
mistakes/Kloc). From our point of view, the first rank- 
ing system is more valid because a subsystem could be 
comprised of submodules that do not necessarily use er- 
ror codes; what is more important is the number of bad 
calls in the population of all error-related calls. 


4.2 Neglected Write Errors 


As mentioned in Section 3.2, we have observed that er- 
ror codes propagated in write or sync operations are 
often ignored. Thus, we investigate how many write er- 
rors are neglected compared to read errors. This study 
is motivated by our findings in that section as well as by 
our earlier findings where we found that at least for ext3, 
read failures are detected, but write errors are often ig- 
nored [20]. 

To perform this study, we filter out calls that do not re- 
late to read and write operations. Since it is impractical 
to do that manually, we use a simple string comparison 
to mark calls that are relevant to our analysis. That is 
we only take a caller—callee pair where the callee con- 
tains the string read, write, sync, or wait. We include 
wait-type calls because in many cases wait-type callees 
(e.g., filemap_datawait) represent waiting for one or 
more I/O operations and could return error information 
on the operation. Thus, in our study, write-, sync-, and 
wait-type calls are categorized as write operations. 
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Bad EC Frac. 

Callee Type Calls Calls (%) 
Read* 26 603 4.3 
Sync 70 236 29.7 
Wait 27 70 38.6 
Write 80 598 13.4 
Sync+Wait+Write 177 904 19.6 

Specific Callee 

filemap_fdatawait 22 29 75.9 
filemap_fdatawrite 30 47 63.8 
sync_blockdev 15 21 71.4 


Table 4: Neglected write errors in file system code. 
The table shows that read errors are handled more correctly 
than write errors. The upper table shows the fraction of bad 
calls over four category of calls: read, sync, wait, and write. 
The later three can be categorized as a write operation. The 
lower table shows neglected write errors for three specific func- 
tions. The 29 (*) violated read calls are all related to reada- 
head and asynchronous read; in other words, all error codes 
returned in synchronous reads are being saved and checked. 


The upper half of Table 4 reports our findings. The 
last column shows how often errors are ignored in the 
file system code. Interestingly, file systems have a ten- 
dency to correctly handle error codes propagated from 
read-type calls, but not those from write-type calls 
(4.3% vs. 19.6%). The 29 (4.3%) unsaved read error 
codes are all found in readahead operations in the mem- 
ory management subsystem; it might be acceptable to ig- 
nore prefetch read errors because such reads can be reis- 
sued in the future whenever the page is actually read. 


As discussed in Section 3.1, a function could return 
more than one error code at the same time, and checking 
only one of them suffices. However, if we know that a 
certain function only returns a single error code and yet 
the caller does not save the return value properly, then 
we would know that such call is really a flaw. To find 
real flaws in the file system code, we examined three im- 
portant functions that we know only return single error 
codes: sync_blockdev, filemap_fdatawrite, and 
filemap_fdatawait. A file system that does not check 
the returned error codes from these functions would ob- 
viously let failures go unnoticed in the upper layers. 


The lower half of Table 4 reports our findings. Many 
error codes returned from the three methods are simply 
not saved (> 63% in all cases). Two conclusions might 
be drawn from this observation. First, this could suggest 
that higher-level recovery code does not exist (since if it 
exists, it will not be invoked due to the broken error chan- 
nel), or it could be the case that errors are intentionally 
neglected. We consider this second possibility in greater 
detail in the next section. 
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Figure 6: Inconsistent calls frequency. The figure shows 
that inconsistent calls are not corner-case bugs. The x-axis rep- 
resents the inconsistent-call frequency of a function. x=20% 
means that there is one bad call out of five total calls; x=80% 
means that there are four bad calls out of five total calls. The 
left y-axis counts the cumulative number of bad calls. For ex- 
ample, below the 20% mark, there are 80 bad calls that have 
an inconsistent-call frequency of less than 20%. As reported in 
Table 2, there exist a total of 1153 bad calls. The right y-axis 
shows the cumulative fraction of bad calls over the 1153 bad 
calls. 


4.3 Inconsistent Calls: 
Corner Case or Majority? 


In this section, we consider the nature of inconsistent 
calls. For example, we found that | out of 33 calls to 
ide_setup_pci_device does not save the return value. 
One would probably consider this single call as an in- 
consistent implementation because the majority of the 
calls to that function save the return value. On the 
other hand, we also found that 53 out of 54 calls to 
unregister_filesystem do not save the return error 
codes. Assuming that most kernel developers are essen- 
tially competent, this suggests that it may actually be safe 
to not check the error code returned from this particular 
function. 

To quantify inconsistent calls, we define the in- 
consistent call frequency of a function as the ratio 
of bad calls over all error-related calls to the func- 
tion, and correlate this frequency with the number of 
bad calls to the function. For example, the incon- 
sistent call frequencies for ide_setup.pci_blockdev 
and unregister_filesystem are 3% (1/33) and 98% 
(53/54) respectively and the numbers of bad calls are 1 
and 53 respectively. 

Figure 6 plots the cumulative distribution function of 
this behavior. The graph could be seen as a means to 
prioritize which bad calls to fix first. Bad calls that fall 
below the 20% mark could be treated as corner cases, 
i.e. we should be suspicious on one bad call in the midst 
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of four good calls to the same function. On the other 
hand, bad calls that fall above the 80% mark could hint 
that either different developers make the same mistake 
and ignore it, or it is probably safe to make such a mis- 
take. 

One perplexing phenomenon visible in the graph is 
that around 871 bad calls fall above the 50% mark. In 
other words, they cannot be considered as corner-case 
bugs; the developers might be aware of these bad calls, 
but probably just ignore them. One thing we have learned 
from our recent work on file system code is that if a file 
system does not know how to recover from a failure, it 
has the tendency to just ignore the error code. For exam- 
ple, ext3 ignores write failures during checkpointing sim- 
ply because it has no recovery mechanism (e.g., chained 
transactions [12]) to deal with such failures. Thus, we 
suspect that there are deeper design shortcomings be- 
hind poor error code handling; error code mismanage- 
ment may be as much symptom as disease. 

Our analysis is similar to the work of Engler et al. on 
findings bugs automatically [8]. In their work, they use 
existing implementation to imply beliefs and facts. Ap- 
plying their analysis to our case, the bad calls that fall 
above the 80% mark might be considered as good calls. 
However, since we are analyzing the specific problem 
of error propagation, we use that semantic knowledge 
and demand a discipline that promotes checking an error 
code in all circumstances, rather than one that follows 
majority rules. 


4.4 Characteristics of Error Channels 


Finally, we study whether the characteristic of an error 
channel has an impact on the robustness of error code 
propagation in that channel. In particular, we explore 
two characteristics of error channels: one based on the 
error propagation distance and one based on the location 
distance (inter- vs. intra-file calls). 

With the first characteristic, we would like to find out 
whether error codes are lost near the generation endpoint 
or somewhere in the middle of the propagation chain. 
We distinguish two calls: direct-error and propagate- 
error calls. In a direct-error call, the callee is an error- 
generation endpoint. In a propagate-error call, the callee 
is not a generation endpoint; rather it is a function that 
propagates an error code from one of the functions that it 
calls, i.e. it is a function in the middle of the propagation 
chain. Next, we define a bad direct-error (or propagate- 
error) call as a direct-error (or propagate-error) call that 
does not save the returned error code. 

Initially, we assumed that the frequency of bad 
propagate-error calls would be higher than that of bad 
direct-error calls; we assumed error codes tend to be 
dropped in the middle of the chain rather than near the 
generation endpoint. It turns out that the number of bad 


Bad EC Frac. 
Calls Calls (9%) 
File Systems 
Inter-module 307. =—-1944 15.8 
Inter-file 367 2786 13.2 
Intra-file 159-2548 6.2 
Storage Drivers 

Inter-module 48 199 24.1 
Inter-file 92 495 18.6 
Intra-file 180 1050 17.1 


Table 5: Calls based on location distance. — The ta- 
ble shows that the fraction of bad calls in inter-module calls is 
higher than the one in inter-file calls. Similarly, inter-file calls 
are less robust than intra-file calls. Note that “inter-file” refers 
to cross-file calls within the same module. Inter-file calls across 
different modules are categorized as inter-module. 


direct-error and propagate-error calls are similar for file 
system code but the other way around for storage driver 
code. In particular, for file systems, the ratio of bad over 
all direct-error calls is 10%, and the ratio of bad over all 
propagate-error calls is 14%. For storage drivers, they 
are 20% and 15% respectively. 

Lastly, in the second characteristic, we categorized 
calls based on the location distance between a caller 
and a callee. In particular, we distinguish three calls: 
inter-module, inter-file (but within the same module), 
and intra-file calls. Table 5 reports that intra-file calls 
are more robust than inter-file calls, and inter-file calls 
are more robust than intra-file calls. For example, out of 
1944 inter-module calls in which error codes propagate 
in file system, 307 (16%) of them are bad calls. How- 
ever, out of 2786 inter-file calls within the same module, 
there are only 367 (13%) bad calls. Intra-file calls only 
exhibit 6% bad calls. The same pattern occurs in storage 
device drivers. Thus, we conclude that the location dis- 
tance between the caller and the callee plays a role in the 
robustness of the call. 


5 Future Work 


In this section, we discuss some of the issues we previ- 
ously deferred regarding how to build complete and ac- 
curate static error propagation analysis. In general, we 
plan to refine our static analysis with the intention of un- 
covering more violations within the file and storage sys- 
tem stack. 


5.1 Overwritten Error Codes 


In this paper, we examined broken channels that are 
caused by unsaved and unchecked error codes; broken 
channels can also be caused by overwritten error codes, 
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in which the container that holds the error code is over- 
written with another value before the previous error is 
checked. For example, the CIFS code below overwrites 
(line 6) the previous error code received from another 
call (line 4). 


1 // cifs/transport.c 


2 int SendReceive () { 

3 int rc; 

4 re = cifs_ sign _smb(); // PROPAGATE E.C. 
5 . // No use of ‘rc’ here 

6 re = smb_send(); // OVERWRITTEN 

74 


Currently, EDP detects overwritten error codes, but re- 
ports too many false positives to be useful. We are in the 
process of fine-tuning EDP so that it provides more accu- 
rate output. The biggest problem we have encountered is 
due to the nature of the error hierarchy: in many cases, a 
less critical error code is overwritten with a more critical 
one. For example, in the memory management code be- 
low, when first encountering a page error, the error code 
is set to EIO (line 6). Later, the function checks whether 
the flags of a map structure carry a no-space error code 
(line 8). If so, the EIO error code is overwritten (line 9) 
with a new error code ENOSPC. 


1 // mm/filemap.c 
2 int wait _on_page_writeback_range (pg, map) 


3 int ret = 0; 

4 soe 

5 if (PageError (pg) ) 

6 ret = -EIO; 

7 eee 

8 if (test _bit (AS ENOSPC, &map->flags) ) 
9 ret = -ENOSPC; 

10 if (test_bit (AS _EIO, &map->flags) ) 
11 ret = -EIO; 

12 return ret; 

13 } 


Manually inspecting the results obtained from EDP, 
we have identified five real cases of overwritten error 
codes: one each in AFS and FAT, and three in CIFS. We 
believe we will find more cases as we fine-tune our anal- 
ysis of overwritten error codes. 


5.2. Error Transformation 


Our current EDP analysis focuses on the basic error 
codes that are stored and propagated mainly in integer 
containers. However, file and storage systems also use 
other specific error codes stored in complex structures 
that can be mapped to other error codes in new error con- 
tainers; we call this issue error transformation. For ex- 
ample, the block layer clears the uptodate bit stored 
in a buffer structure to signal I/O failure, while the VFS 
layer simply uses generic error codes such as EIO and 
EROFS. We have observed a path where an error con- 
tainer changes five times, involving four different types 
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of containers. A complete EDP analysis must recognize 
all transformations. With a more complete analysis, we 
expect to see even more violations. 


5.3. Asynchronous Error Channels 


Finally, we plan to expand our definition of error chan- 
nels to include asynchronous paths. We briefly describe 
two examples of asynchronous paths and their complex- 
ities. First, when a lower layer interrupts an upper one 
to notify it of the completion of an I/O, the low-level 
I/O error code is usually stored in a structure located in 
the heap; the receiver of the interrupt should grab the 
structure and check the error it carries, but tracking this 
propagation through the heap is not straightforward. An- 
other example occurs during journaling: a journal dae- 
mon is woken up somewhere in the fsync() path and 
propagates a journal error code via a global journal state. 
When we consider asynchronous error channels, we also 
expect the number of violations to increase. 


6 Related Work 


Previous work has used static techniques to understand 
variety of problems in software systems. For example, 
Meta-level compilation (MC) [7, 8] enables a program- 
mer to write simple, system-specific compiler extensions 
to automatically check software for rule violations. With 
their work, one can find broken channels by specifying a 
rule such as “a returned variable must be checked.” Com- 
pared to their work, ours presents more information on 
how error propagates and convert it into graphical output 
for ease of analysis and debugging. 

Another related project is FiSC [32], which uses the 
model-checking tool CMC [17] to find file system errors 
in the Linux kernel. Every time the file system under test 
transitions to a new state, FiSC runs a series of invari- 
ant checkers looking for file system errors. If an error 
is found, one can trace back the states and diagnose the 
sequence of actions that lead to the error. One aspect of 
our work that is similar to FiSC is that we unearth silent 
failures. For example, FiSC detects a bug where a sys- 
tem call returns success after it calls a resource allocation 
routine that fails, e.g. due to memory failures. 

In recent work, Johansson analyzes run-time er- 
ror propagation based on interface observations [14]. 
Specifically, an error is injected at the OS-driver interface 
by changing the value of a data parameter. By observ- 
ing the application-OS interface after the error injection, 
they reveal whether errors occurring in the OS environ- 
ment (device drivers) will propagate through the OS and 
affect applications. This run-time technique is comple- 
mentary to our work, especially to uncover the eventual 
bad effects of error-broken channels. 
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Solving the error propagation problem is also similar 
to solving the problem of unchecked exceptions. Sacra- 
mento et al. found too many unchecked exceptions, thus 
doubting programmers’ assurances in documenting ex- 
ceptions [25]. Nevertheless, since using exceptions is not 
a kernel programming style, at least at the current state, 
solutions to the problem of unchecked exceptions might 
not be applicable to kernel code. Only recently is there 
an effort in employing exceptions in OS code [3]. 

Our tool is also similar to Jex [24]. While Jex is a static 
analysis tool that determines exception flow information 
in Java programs, our tool determines the error code flow 
information within the Linux kernel. 

To fix the incomplete error propagation problem, de- 
velopers could simply adopt a simple set-check-use 
methodology [2]. However, it is interesting to see that 
this simple practice has not been applied thoroughly in 
file systems and storage device drivers. As mentioned 
in Section 4.3, we suspect that there are deeper design 
shortcomings behind poor error code handling. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have analyzed the file and storage sys- 
tems in Linux 2.6 and found that error codes are not con- 
sistently propagated. We conclude by reprinting some 
developer comments we found near some problematic 
cases: 


CIFS — “Not much we can do if it fails anyway, ig- 
nore rc.” 


CIFS — “Should we pass any errors back?” 
ext3 — “Error, skip block and hope for the best.” 


ext3 — “There’s no way of reporting error returned 
from ext3_mark_inode_dirty() to userspace. So ig- 
nore it.” 


IBM JFS — “Note: todo: log error handler.’ 


ReiserFS — “We can’t do anything about an error 
here.” 


XFS — “Just ignore errors at this point. There is 
nothing we can do except to try to keep going.” 


SCSI - “Retval ignored?” 
SCSI - “Todo: handle failure.” 


These comments from developers indicate part of the 
problem: even when the developers are aware they are 
not properly propagating an error, they do not know how 
to implement the correct response. Given static analysis 
tools to identify the source of bugs (such as EDP), devel- 
opers may still not be able to fix all bugs in a straightfor- 
ward manner. 

Due to these observations, we believe it is thus time 
to rethink how failures are managed in large systems. 


Preaching that developers follow error handling conven- 
tions and hoping the resulting systems work as desired 
seems naive at best. New approaches to error detection, 
propagation, and recovery are needed; in the future, we 
plan to explore a range of error architectures, hoping to 
find methods that increase the level of robustness in the 
storage systems upon which we all rely. 
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Abstract 


An important threat to reliable storage of data is silent 
data corruption. In order to develop suitable protection 
mechanisms against data corruption, it is essential to un- 
derstand its characteristics. In this paper, we present the 
first large-scale study of data corruption. We analyze cor- 
ruption instances recorded in production storage systems 
containing a total of 1.53 million disk drives, over a pe- 
riod of 41 months. We study three classes of corruption: 
checksum mismatches, identity discrepancies, and par- 
ity inconsistencies. We focus on checksum mismatches 
since they occur the most. 

We find more than 400,000 instances of checksum 
mismatches over the 41-month period. We find many 
interesting trends among these instances including: (i) 
nearline disks (and their adapters) develop checksum 
mismatches an order of magnitude more often than enter- 
prise class disk drives, (ii) checksum mismatches within 
the same disk are not independent events and they show 
high spatial and temporal locality, and (iii) checksum 
mismatches across different disks in the same storage 
system are not independent. We use our observations to 
derive lessons for corruption-proof system design. 


1 Introduction 


One of the biggest challenges in designing storage sys- 
tems is providing the reliability and availability that users 
expect. Once their data is stored, users expect it to be per- 
sistent forever, and perpetually available. Unfortunately, 
in practice there are a number of problems that, if not 
dealt with, can cause data loss in storage systems. 

One primary cause of data loss is disk drive unreli- 
ability [16]. It is well-known that hard drives are me- 
chanical, moving devices that can suffer from mechani- 
cal problems leading to drive failure and data loss. For 
example, media imperfections, and loose particles caus- 
ing scratches, contribute to media errors, referred to as 


latent sector errors, within disk drives [18]. Latent sector 
errors are detected by a drive’s internal error-correcting 
codes (ECC) and are reported to the storage system. 

Less well-known, however, is that current hard drives 
and controllers consist of hundreds-of-thousands of lines 
of low-level firmware code. This firmware code, along 
with higher-level system software, has the potential for 
harboring bugs that can cause a more insidious type of 
disk error — silent data corruption, where the data is 
silently corrupted with no indication from the drive that 
an error has occurred. 

Silent data corruptions could lead to data loss more of- 
ten than latent sector errors, since, unlike latent sector er- 
rors, they cannot be detected or repaired by the disk drive 
itself. Detecting and recovering from data corruption re- 
quires protection techniques beyond those provided by 
the disk drive. In fact, basic protection schemes such as 
RAID [13] may also be unable to detect these problems. 

The most common technique used in storage systems 
to detect data corruption is for the storage system to add 
its own higher-level checksum for each disk block, which 
is validated on each disk block read. There is a long his- 
tory of enterprise-class storage systems, including ours, 
in using checksums in a variety of manners to detect data 
corruption [3, 6, 8, 22]. However, as we discuss later, 
checksums do not protect against all forms of corruption. 
Therefore, in addition to checksums, our storage system 
also uses file system-level disk block identity informa- 
tion to detect previously undetectable corruptions. 

In order to further improve on techniques to handle 
corruption, we need to develop a thorough understanding 
of data corruption characteristics. While recent studies 
provide information on whole disk failures [11, 14, 16] 
and latent sector errors [2] that can aid system designers 
in handling these error conditions, very little is known 
about data corruption, its prevalence and its character- 
istics. This paper presents a large-scale study of silent 
data corruption based on field data from 1.53 million disk 
drives covering a time period of 41 months. We use the 
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same data set as the one used in recent studies of latent 
sector errors [2] and disk failures [11]. We identify the 
fraction of disks that develop corruption, examine fac- 
tors that might affect the prevalence of corruption, such 
as disk class and age, and study characteristics of corrup- 
tion, such as spatial and temporal locality. To the best of 
our knowledge, this is the first study of silent data cor- 
ruption in production and development systems. 

We classify data corruption into three categories based 
on how it is discovered: checksum mismatches, iden- 
tity discrepancies, and parity inconsistencies (described 
in detail in Section 2.3). We focus on checksum mis- 
matches since they are found to occur the most. Our im- 
portant observations include the following: 


(i) During the 41-month time period, we observe more 
than 400, 000 instances of checksum mismatches, 8% of 
which were discovered during RAID reconstruction, cre- 
ating the possibility of real data loss. Even though the 
rate of corruption is small, the discovery of checksum 
mismatches during reconstruction illustrates that data 
corruption is a real problem that needs to be taken into 
account by storage system designers. 


(ii) We find that nearline (SATA) disks and their adapters 
develop checksum mismatches an order of magnitude 
more often than enterprise class (FC) disks. Surprisingly, 
enterprise class disks with checksum mismatches de- 
velop more of them than nearline disks with mismatches. 


(iii) Checksum mismatches are not independent occur- 
rences — both within a disk and within different disks in 
the same storage system. 


(iv) Checksum mismatches have tremendous spatial lo- 
cality; on disks with multiple mismatches, it is often con- 
secutive blocks that are affected. 


(v) Identity discrepancies and parity inconsistencies do 
occur, but affect 3 to 10 times fewer disks than checksum 
mismatches affect. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
presents the overall architecture of the storage systems 
used for the study and Section 3 discusses the method- 
ology used. Section 4 presents the results of our analy- 
sis of checksum mismatches, and Section 5 presents the 
results for identity discrepancies, and parity inconsisten- 
cies. Section 6 provides an anecdotal discussion of cor- 
ruption, developing insights for corruption-proof storage 
system design. Section 7 presents related work and Sec- 
tion 8 provides a summary of the paper. 


2 Storage System Architecture 


The data we analyze is from tens-of-thousands of pro- 
duction and development Network Appliance™ storage 
systems (henceforth called the system) installed at hun- 


dreds of customer sites. This section describes the ar- 
chitecture of the system, its corruption detection mecha- 
nisms, and the classes of corruptions in our study. 


2.1 Storage Stack 


Physically, the system is composed of a storage- 
controller that contains the CPU, memory, network in- 
terfaces, and storage adapters. The storage-controller 
is connected to a set of disk shelves via Fibre Channel 
loops. The disk shelves house individual disk drives. 
The disks may either be enterprise class FC disk drives 
or nearline serial ATA (SATA) disks. Nearline drives 
use hardware adapters to convert the SATA interface to 
the Fibre Channel protocol. Thus, the storage-controller 
views all drives as being Fibre Channel (however, for 
the purposes of the study, we can still identify whether 
a drive is SATA and FC using its model type). 


The software stack_on the storage-controller is com- 
posed of the WAFL® file system, RAID, and storage 
layers. The file system processes client requests by issu- 
ing read and write operations to the RAID layer, which 
transforms the file system requests into logical disk block 
requests and issues them to the storage layer. The RAID 
layer also generates parity for writes and reconstructs 
data after failures. The storage layer is a set of cus- 
tomized device drivers that communicate with physical 
disks using the SCSI command set [23]. 


2.2 Corruption Detection Mechanisms 


The system, like other commercial storage systems, is 
designed to handle a wide range of disk-related errors. 
The data integrity checks in place are designed to de- 
tect and recover from corruption errors so that they are 
not propagated to the user. The system does not know- 
ingly propagate corrupt data to the user under any cir- 
cumstance. 

We focus on techniques used to detect silent data cor- 
ruption, that is, corruptions not detected by the disk drive 
or any other hardware component. Therefore, we do not 
describe techniques used for other errors, such as trans- 
port corruptions reported as SCSI transport errors or la- 
tent sector errors. Latent sector errors are caused by 
physical problems within the disk drive, such as media 
scratches, “high-fly” writes, etc. [2, 18], and detected by 
the disk drive itself by its inability to read or write sec- 
tors, or through its error-correction codes (ECC). 

In order to detect silent data corruptions, the system 
stores extra information to disk blocks. It also peri- 
odically reads all disk blocks to perform data integrity 
checks. We now describe these techniques in detail. 
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Corruption Class || Possible Causes Detection Mechanism Detection Operation 


Checksum mismatch || Bit-level corruption; torn write; | RAID block checksum Any disk read 
misdirected write 


Identity discrepancy || Lost or misdirected write _| File system-level block identity | File system read 





Parity inconsistency || Memory corruption; lost write; | RAID parity mismatch Data scrub 
bad parity calculation 


Table 1: Corruption classes summary. 
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(b) Format for nearline disks 
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(c) Structure of the data integrity segment (DIS) 
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Figure 1: Data Integrity Segment. The figure shows the 
different on-disk formats used to store the data integrity seg- 
ment of a disk block on (a) enterprise class drives with 520B 
sectors, and on (b) nearline drives with 512B sectors. The fig- 
ure also shows (c) the structure of the data integrity segment. 
In particular, in addition to the checksum and identity informa- 
tion, this structure also contains a checksum of itself. 


2.2.1 Data Integrity Segment 


In order to detect disk block corruptions, the system 
writes a 64-byte data integrity segment along with each 
disk block. Figure 1 shows two techniques for storing 
this extra information, and also describes its structure. 
For enterprise class disks, the system uses 520-byte sec- 
tors. Thus, a 4-KB file system block is stored along with 
64 bytes of data integrity segment in eight 520-byte sec- 
tors. For nearline disks, the system uses the default 512- 
byte sectors and store the data integrity segment for each 
set of eight sectors in the following sector. We find that 
the protection offered by the data integrity segment is 
well-worth the extra space needed to store them. 


One component of the data integrity segment is a 
checksum of the entire 4 KB file system block. The 
checksum is validated by the RAID layer whenever the 
data is read. Once a corruption has been detected, the 


original block can usually be restored through RAID re- 
construction. We refer to corruptions detected by RAID- 
level checksum validation as checksum mismatches. 


A second component of the data integrity segment is 
block identity information. In this case, the fact that the 
file system is part of the storage system is utilized. The 
identity is the disk block’s identity within the file system 
(e.g., this block belongs to inode 5 at offset 100). This 
identity is cross-checked at file read time to ensure that 
the block being read belongs to the file being accessed. 
If, on file read, the identity does not match, the data is 
reconstructed from parity. We refer to corruptions that 
are not detected by checksums, but detected through file 
system identity validation as identity discrepancies. 


2.2.2 Data Scrubbing 


In order to pro-actively detect errors, the RAID layer pe- 
riodically scrubs all disks. A data scrub issues read op- 
erations for each physical disk block, computes a check- 
sum over its data, and compares the computed check- 
sum to the checksum located in its data integrity seg- 
ment. If the checksum comparison fails (i.e., a checksum 
mismatch), the data is reconstructed from other disks in 
the RAID group, after those checksums are also verified. 
If no reconstruction is necessary, the parity of the data 
blocks is generated and compared with the parity stored 
in the parity block. If the parity does not match the ver- 
ified data, the scrub process fixes the parity by regener- 
ating it from the data blocks. In a system protected by 
double parity, it is possible to definitively tell which of 
the parity or data block is corrupt. 


We refer to these cases of mismatch between data and 
parity as parity inconsistencies. Note that data scrubs 
are unable to validate the extra file system identity infor- 
mation stored in the data integrity segment, since, by its 
nature, this information only has meaning to the file sys- 
tem and not the RAID-level scrub. Depending on sys- 
tem load, data scrubs are initiated on Sunday evenings. 
From our data, we find that an entire RAID group is 
scrubbed approximately once every two weeks on an av- 
erage. However, we cannot ascertain from the data that 
every disk in the study has been scrubbed. 
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2.3. Corruption Classes 


This study focuses on disk block corruptions caused by 
both hardware and software errors. Hardware bugs in- 
clude bugs in the disk drive or the disk shelf firmware, 
bad memory, and adapter failures. Software bugs could 
also cause some corruption. In many cases, the cause 
of corruption cannot be identified. We detect different 
forms of corruption using the different data protection 
mechanisms in place. As mentioned earlier, we distin- 
guish between these forms in our study. Table 1 gives a 
summary of these corruption classes. 

e Checksum mismatches (CMs): This corruption 
class refers to cases where the corruption is detected 
from mismatched data and checksum. The cause could 
be (i) data content corrupted by components within the 
data path, or (ii) a torn write, wherein only a portion 
of the data block is written successfully, or (iii) a mis- 
directed write, wherein the data is written to either the 
wrong disk or the wrong location on disk, thus overwrit- 
ing and corrupting data [3, 15]. Checksum mismatches 
can be detected anytime a disk block is read (file system 
reads, data scrubs, RAID reconstruction and so on). 

e Identity discrepancies (IDs): This corruption class 
refers to a mismatch detected when a disk block iden- 
tity check is performed during a file system read. The 
cause could be (i) a lost write, which typically occurs be- 
cause a write destined for disk is not written but thought 
of as written, or (ii) a misdirected write, where the orig- 
inal disk location is not updated. We are aware of actual 
cases when the disk firmware replied successfully to a 
write that was never written to stable media. Identity dis- 
crepancies can be detected only during file system reads. 

e Parity inconsistencies (PIs): This corruption class 
refers to a mismatch between the parity computed from 
data blocks and the parity stored on disk despite the indi- 
vidual checksums being valid. This error could be caused 
by lost or misdirected writes, in-memory corruptions, 
processor miscalculations, and software bugs. Parity in- 
consistencies are detected only during data scrubs. 

Our study primarily focuses on checksum mismatches, 
since we find that these corruptions occur much more 
frequently. 


3. Methodology 


This section describes some terminology, our data col- 
lection and analysis methodology, and notation used to 
discuss our results. 


3.1 Terminology 


We use the following terms in the remaining sections. 


Disk class Enterprise Class or nearline disk drives with 
respectively Fibre Channel and ATA interfaces. 


Disk family A particular disk drive product. The same 
product (and hence a disk family) may be offered 
in different capacities. Typically, disks in the same 
family only differ in the number of platters and/or 
read/write heads [17]. 


Disk model The combination of a disk family and a par- 
ticular disk size. Note that this term does not imply 
an analytical or simulation model. 


Disk age The amount of time a disk has been in the 
field since its ship date, rather than the manufacture 
date. In practice these these two values are typically 
within a month of each other. 


Corrupt block This term refers to a 4-KB file system 
block with a checksum mismatch. 


Corrupt disk This term is used to refer to a disk drive 
that has at least one corrupt block. 


3.2 Data Collection and Analysis 


We now describe our data collection and analysis 
methodology and some limitations. 

Data collection: The storage system has a built-in, low- 
overhead mechanism called Autosupport to log impor- 
tant system events back to a central repository. These 
messages can be enabled for a variety of system events 
including disk errors. Not all customers enable logging, 
although a large percentage do. Those that do, some- 
times do so only after some period of initial use. These 
logs allow customized support based on observed events. 
Although these logs are primarily intended for support, 
they have also been utilized for analyzing various disk 
errors. In addition to our corruption study, this repos- 
itory (the “Network Appliance Autosupport Database’) 
has been used in disk failure [11] and latent sector er- 
ror [2] studies. 

Analysis: We study corruption instances that were 
logged in tens of thousands of storage systems for a pe- 
riod of 41 months starting in January 2004. These sys- 
tems belong to a range of different models, run differ- 
ent versions of storage-controller software (perhaps with 
one or more updates during the study period) and contain 
many different models or versions of hardware compo- 
nents. In order to have a complete history of the activities 
of the disks used in the study, we constrain our sample to 
only those disks that were shipped after January 2004. 
Our sample consists of 1.53 million disk drives. These 
drives belong to 14 disk families and 31 distinct models. 
To derive statistically significant results, we often further 
constrain the sample set depending on the analysis being 
performed. For example, we sometimes use shorter time 
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periods for our analysis so as to maximize the number 
of models we can study; clearly not all disk families and 
models have been in the field for the same duration. The 
disk models we consider for each study may have one of 
the following constraints: 

e Model has at least 1000 disks in the field for time 
period being considered. 

e Model has at least 1000 disks in the field and at least 
15 corrupt disks for time being considered. 

The first constraint is used for studies of factors that 
impact checksum mismatches, while other studies use 
the second constraint. In addition to the constraints on 
the model sample, we often restrict our data to include 
only the first 17 months since a drive was shipped. This 
helps make results more comparable, since many of the 
drives in the study were shipped on different dates and 
have been in the field for different amounts of time. 

While we usually present data for individual disk mod- 

els, we sometimes also report averages (mean values) for 
nearline disks and enterprise class disks. Since the sam- 
ple size for different disk models per disk class varies 
considerably, we weigh the average by the sample size 
of each disk model in the respective class. 
Limitations: The study has a few limitations that mostly 
stem from the data collection process. First, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, disks may be removed from the system. 
Our study includes those disks up to the point of their 
removal from the system. Therefore, we may not ob- 
serve errors from otherwise error prone disks after some 
period of time. Second, since the logging infrastructure 
has been built with customized support as the primary 
purpose, the data can be used to answer most but not all 
questions that are interesting for a study such as ours. 
For example, while we can identify the exact disk when 
an error is detected during a scrub, we cannot verify that 
every disk in the study has been scrubbed periodically in 
the absence of errors. 


3.3. Notation 


We denote each disk drive model as (family-type). For 
anonymization purposes, family is a single letter repre- 
senting the disk family (e.g., Quantum Fireball EX) and 
type is a single number representing the disk’s particular 
capacity. Although capacities are anonymized, relative 
sizes within a family are ordered by the number repre- 
senting the capacity. For example, n-2 is larger than n-1, 
and n-3 is larger than both n-1 and n-2. The anonymized 
capacities do not allow comparisons across disk families. 
Disk families from A to E (upper case letters) are nearline 
disk families, while families from f to o (lower case let- 
ters) are enterprise class disk families. Lines on graphs 
labeled NL and ES represent the weighted average for 
nearline and enterprise class disk models respectively. 


We present data as the probability of developing x 
checksum mismatches for a particular sample of disks. 
The notation P(X7 > L) denotes the probability of a 
disk developing at least L checksum mismatches within 
T months since the disk’s first use in the field. 


4 Checksum Mismatches 


This section presents the results of our analysis of check- 
sum mismatches. We first provide basic statistics on the 
occurrence of checksum mismatches in the entire pop- 
ulation of disk drives. We then examine various fac- 
tors that affect the probability of developing checksum 
mismatches. Next, we analyze various characteristics of 
checksum mismatches, such as spatial locality. Further, 
we look for correlations between occurrence of check- 
sum mismatches and other system or disk errors. Finally, 
we analyze the source of the disk requests that discovered 
the mismatches. 


4.1 Summary Statistics 


During the 41-month period covered by our data we ob- 
serve a total of about 400,000 checksum mismatches. 
Of the total sample of 1.53 million disks, 3855 disks de- 
veloped checksum mismatches — 3088 of the 358, 000 
nearline disks (0.86%) and 767 of the 1.17 million enter- 
prise class disks (0.065%). Using our probability repre- 
sentation, P(X, > 1) = 0.0086 for nearline disks, and 
P(X; > 1) = 0.00065 for enterprise class disks with- 
out any restriction on time, t. This indicates that nearline 
disks may be more susceptible to corruption leading to 
checksum mismatches than enterprise class disks. On av- 
erage, each disk developed 0.26 checksum mismatches. 
Considering only corrupt disks, that is disks that experi- 
enced at least one checksum mismatch, the mean number 
of mismatches per disk is 104, the median is 3 and the 
mode (i.e. the most frequently observed value) is 1 mis- 
match per disk. The maximum number of mismatches 
observed for any single drive is 33,000. 


4.2 Factors 


We examine the dependence of checksum mismatches on 
various factors: disk class, disk model, disk age, disk 
size, and workload. 


4.2.1 Disk Class, Model and Age 


Figures 2 and 3 show the probability of a disk developing 
checksum mismatches as it ages for nearline and enter- 
prise class disks respectively. The graphs plot the cu- 
mulative distribution function of the time until the first 
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Figure 2: Impact of disk age on nearline disks. The 
probability that a disk develops checksum mismatches as it ages 
is shown for nearline disk models. Note that the probability is 
cumulative. 


checksum mismatch occurs. The figures can be repre- 
sented as P(X; > 1) fort = {3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 17} months, 
i.e., the probability of at least one checksum mismatch 
after £ months. Note the different Y-axis scale for the 
nearline and enterprise class disks. 

We see from the figures that checksum mismatches de- 
pend on disk class, disk model and disk age. 


Observation 1 Nearline disks (including the SATA/FC 
adapter) have an order of magnitude higher probabil- 
ity of developing checksum mismatches than enterprise 
class disks. 


Figure 2 (line ‘NL’ — Nearline average) shows that 
0.66% of nearline disks develop at least one mismatch 
during the first 17 months in the field (P(X17 > 1) = 
0.0066), while Figure 3(b) (line “ES’) indicates that only 
0.06% of enterprise class disks develop a mismatch dur- 
ing that time (P(X17 > 1) = 0.0006). 


Observation 2 The probability of developing check- 
sum mismatches varies significantly across different disk 
models within the same disk class. 


We see in Figure 2 that there is an order of magnitude 
difference between models ‘C-1’ and ‘E-2’ for develop- 
ing at least one checksum mismatch after 17 months; i.e., 
P(X17 > 1) = 0.035 for ‘C-1’ and 0.0027 for ‘E-2’. 


Observation 3 Age affects different disk models differ- 
ently with respect to the probability of developing check- 
sum mismatches. 


On average, as nearline disks age, the probability of 
developing a checksum mismatch is fairly constant, with 
some variation across the models. As enterprise class 
disks age, the probability of developing the first check- 
sum mismatch decreases after about 6-9 months and then 
stabilizes. 


4.2.2 Disk Size 


Observation 4 There is no clear indication that disk 
size affects the probability of developing checksum mis- 
matches. 


Figure 4 presents the fraction of disks that develop 
checksum mismatches within 17 months of their ship- 
date (i.e., the rightmost data points from Figures 2 and 3; 
P(Xi7 > 1)). The disk models are grouped within 
their families in increasing size. Since the impact of disk 
size on the fraction of disks that develop checksum mis- 
matches is not constant across all disk families (it occurs 
in only 7 out of 10 families), we conclude that disk size 
does not necessarily impact the probability of developing 
checksum mismatches. 


4.2.3. Workload 


Observation 5 There is no clear indication that work- 
load affects the probability of developing checksum mis- 
matches. 


The systems in the study collect coarse workload data 
including the number of read and write operations, and 
the number of blocks read and written for each week of 
our study. To study the effect of workload on checksum 
mismatches, we computed the correlation coefficient be- 
tween the workload data and the number of checksum 
mismatches observed in the system. 

We find that in all cases the correlation coefficient is 
less than 0.1 (in fact, in most cases less than 0.001), in- 
dicating no significant correlation between workload and 
checksum mismatches. However, these results might be 
due to having only coarse per-system rather than per- 
drive workload data. A system consists of at least 14 
disks and can have as many as several hundred disks. 
Aggregating data across a number of disks might blur 
existing correlations between an individual drive’s work- 
load and corruption behavior. 


4.3 Characteristics 


In this subsection, we explore various characteristics of 
checksum mismatches. First, we analyze the number of 
mismatches developed by corrupt disks. Then, we ex- 
amine whether mismatches are independent occurrences. 
Finally, we examine whether the mismatches have spatial 
or temporal locality. 


4.3.1 Checksum mismatches per corrupt disk 


Figure 5 shows the cumulative distribution function of 
the number of checksum mismatches observed per cor- 
rupt disk, i.e. the Y-axis shows the fraction of corrupt 
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Figure 3: Impact of disk age on enterprise class disks. The probability that a disk develops checksum mismatches as it 
ages is shown for enterprise class disk models. Note that the probability is cumulative. 
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Figure 4: The impact of disk size. The figures show the fraction of disks with at least one checksum mismatch within 17 
months of shipping to the field for (a) nearline disk models, and (b) enterprise class disk models. 
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Figure 5: Checksum mismatches per corrupt disk. The fraction of corrupt disks as a function of the number of checksum 
mismatches that develop within 17 months after the ship date for (a) nearline disk models and (b) enterprise class disk models. 
Note that the x-axis is not linear in scale — the lines in the graph are used only to help distinguish the points of different disk models, 
and their slopes are not meaningful. 
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disks that have fewer than or equal to X number of cor- 
rupt blocks. The figure can be represented as P(X17 < 
x|X17 > 1) for x = {1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 
500, 1000}. 


Observation 6 The number of checksum mismatches 
per corrupt disk varies greatly across disks. Most cor- 
rupt disks develop only a few mismatches each. However, 
a few disks develop a large number of mismatches. 


Figure 5 shows that a significant fraction of corrupt 
disks (more than a third of all corrupt nearline disks 
and more than a fifth of corrupt enterprise disks) de- 
velop only one checksum mismatch. On the other hand, 
a small fraction of disks develop several thousand check- 
sum mismatches. The large variability in the number of 
mismatches per drive is also reflected in the great differ- 
ence between the mean and median: while the median is 
only 3 mismatches per drive, the mean is 78. 

A more detailed analysis reveals that the distributions 
exhibit heavy tails. A large fraction of the total number 
of checksum mismatches observed in our study is experi- 
enced by a very small fraction of the corrupt disks. More 
precisely, 1% of the corrupt disks (the top 1% corrupt 
disks with the largest number of mismatches) produce 
more than half of all mismatches recorded in the data. 


Observation 7 On average, corrupt enterprise class 
disks develop many more checksum mismatches than cor- 
rupt nearline disks. 


Figure 5(a) (line “NL’) and Figure 5(b) (line ‘ES’) 
show that within 17 months 50% of corrupt disks (i.e., 
the median) develop about 2 checksum mismatches for 
nearline disks, but almost 10 for enterprise class disks. 
The trend also extends to a higher percentage of corrupt 
disks. For example, 80% of nearline corrupt disks have 
fewer than 20 mismatches, whereas 80% of enterprise 
class disks have fewer than 100 mismatches. Given that 
very few enterprise class disks develop checksum mis- 
matches in the first place, in the interest of reliability and 
availability, it might make sense to replace the enterprise 
class disk when the first mismatch is detected. 


Observation 8 Checksum mismatches within the same 
disk are not independent. 


We find that the conditional probability of develop- 
ing further checksum mismatches, given that a disk has 
at least one mismatch, is higher than the probability of 
developing the first mismatch. For example, while the 
probability that a nearline disk will develop one or more 
checksum mismatches in 17 months is only 0.0066, the 
conditional probability of developing more than 1 mis- 
match given that the disk already has one mismatch is 
as high as 0.6 (1 minus 0.4, the probability of exactly 1 
block developing a checksum mismatch in Figure 5). 


Finally, it is interesting to note that nearline disk model 
‘E-1’ is particularly aberrant — around 30% of its corrupt 
disks develop more than 1000 checksum mismatches. 
We are currently investigating this anomaly. 


4.3.2 Dependence between disks in same system 


Observation 9 The probability of a disk developing a 
checksum mismatch is not independent of that of other 
disks in the same storage system. 


While most systems with checksum mismatches have 
only one corrupt disk, we do find a considerable number 
of instances where multiple disks develop checksum mis- 
matches within the same storage system. In fact, one of 
the systems in the study that used nearline disks had 92 
disks develop checksum mismatches. Taking the max- 
imum number of disks in the systems in the study into 
consideration, the probability of 92 disks developing er- 
rors independently is less than le — 12, much less than 
le — 05, the approximate fraction of systems represented 
by one system. This dependence is perhaps indicative 
of a common corruption-causing component, such as a 
shelf controller or adapter. We are aware of such compo- 
nents causing corruptions. 


4.3.3 Spatial Locality 


We measure spatial locality by examining whether each 
corrupt block has another corrupt block (a neighbor) 
within progressively larger regions (locality radius) 
around it on the same disk. For example, if in a disk, 
blocks numbered 100, 200 and 500 have checksum mis- 
matches, then blocks 100 and 200 have one neighbor at a 
locality radius of 100, and all blocks (100, 200, and 500) 
have at least one neighbor at a locality radius of 300. 

Figure 6 shows the percentage of corrupt blocks that 
have at least one neighbor within different locality radii. 
Since a larger number of checksum mismatches will sig- 
nificantly skew the numbers, we consider only disks with 
2 to 10 mismatches. The figure can be represented as 
P(Xf > 1]2 < X; < 10). X” is the number of corrupt 
blocks in block numbers < a—r,a-+r > around corrupt 
block a (but excluding a itself). The values for radius 
r are {1, 10, 100, ..., LOOM} blocks, andO < t < 41 
months. The figure also includes a line Random that sig- 
nifies the line that would be obtained if the checksum 
mismatches were randomly distributed across the block 
address space. This line can be used as a comparison 
point against the other lines. Note that this line is at 0 
for most of the graph, signifying that there is no spatial 
locality for a random distribution. 

For the actual data for the different disk models, we 
see that most disk models are much higher on the graph 
than Random when the x-axis value is 1; for more than 
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Figure 6: Spatial Locality. The graphs show the probability of another checksum mismatch within a given radius (disk block 
range) of one checksum mismatch. Each figure also includes a line labeled “Random” corresponding to when the same number 
of mismatches (as nearline and enterprise class respectively) are randomly distributed across the block address space. Only disks 


with between 2 and 10 mismatches are included. 
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Figure 7: Inter-arrival times. The graphs show the cumulative distribution of the inter-arrival times of checksum mismatches 
per minute. The fraction of mismatches per model is plotted against time. The arrival times are binned by minute. 


50% of the corrupt blocks in nearline disks and more 
than 40% of the corrupt blocks in enterprise class disks, 
the immediate neighboring block also has a checksum 
mismatch (on disks with between 2 and 10 mismatches). 
These percentages indicate very high spatial locality. 


Observation 10 Checksum mismatches have very high 
spatial locality. Much of the observed locality is due to 
consecutive disk blocks developing corruption. Beyond 
consecutive blocks, the mismatches show very little spa- 
tial locality. 


We see from the figures that, while the lines for the 
disk models start at a very high value when the x-axis 
value is 1, they are almost flat for most of the graph, 
moving steeply upwards to | only towards the end (x- 
axis values more than le + 06). This behavior shows that 
most of the spatial locality is due to consecutive blocks 


developing checksum mismatches. However, it is im- 
portant to note that even when the consecutive mismatch 
cases are disregarded, the distribution of the mismatches 
still has spatial locality. 


Given the strong correlation between checksum mis- 
matches in consecutive blocks, it is interesting to exam- 
ine the run length of consecutive mismatches, i.e., how 
many consecutive blocks have mismatches. We find that, 
among drives with at least 2 checksum mismatches(and 
no upper bound on mismatches), on average 3.4 consec- 
utive blocks are affected. In some cases, the length of 
consecutive runs can be much higher than the average. 
About 3% of drives with at least 2 mismatches see one 
or more runs of 100 consecutive blocks with mismatches. 
0.7% of drives with at least 2 mismatches see one or more 
runs of 1000 consecutive mismatches. 


1e+06 
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4.3.4 Temporal Locality 


Figure 7 shows the fraction of checksum mismatches that 
arrive (are detected) within x minutes of a previous mis- 
match. The figure can be represented as P(Xi42 > 
k4+1|X,=kA Xr>k+1)fork> 10<t<T< 4l 
months, and 1 < x2 < le+ 06 minutes. 


Observation 11 Most checksum mismatches are de- 
tected within one minute of a previous detection of a mis- 
match. 


The figure shows that the temporal locality for detect- 
ing checksum mismatches is extremely high. This be- 
havior may be an artifact of the manner in which the de- 
tection takes place (by scrubbing) and the fact that many 
mismatches are spatially local and are therefore likely to 
be discovered together. Further analysis shows that this 
is not necessarily the case. 


Observation 12 Checksum mismatches exhibit tempo- 
ral locality over larger time windows and beyond the ef- 
fect of detection time as well. 


In order to remove the impact of detection time, we ex- 
amine temporal locality over larger time windows. For 
each drive, we first determine the number of checksum 
mismatches experienced in each 2-week time window 
that the drive was in the field and then compute the au- 
tocorrelation function (ACF) on the resulting time series. 
The autocorrelation function (ACF) measures the corre- 
lation of a random variable with itself at different time 
lags |. The ACF can be used to determine whether the 
number of mismatches in one two-week period of our 
time-series is correlated with the number of mismatches 
observed | 2-week periods later. The autocorrelation 
coefficient can range between | (high positive correla- 
tion) and -1 (high negative correlation). A value of zero 
would indicate no correlation, supporting independence 
of checksum mismatches. 

Figure 8 shows the resulting ACF. The graph presents 
the average ACF across all drives in the study that were 
in the field for at least 17 months and experienced check- 
sum mismatches in at least two different 2-week win- 
dows. Since the results are nearly indistinguishable for 
nearline and enterprise class drives, individual results are 
not given. If checksum mismatches in different 2-week 
periods were independent (no temporal locality on bi- 
weekly and larger time-scales) the graph would be close 
to zero at all lags. Instead we observe strong autocorre- 
lation even for large lags in the range of up to 10 months. 


4.4 Correlations with other error types 


Our system logs data on various other system and disk 
errors as well. We attempted to establish correlations for 
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Figure 8: Temporal Autocorrelation. The graph shows 
the autocorrelation function for the number of checksum mis- 
matches per 2-week time windows. This representation of the 
data allows us to study temporal locality of mismatches at 
larger time-scales without being affected by the time of detec- 
tion. 


checksum mismatches with system resets, latent sector 
errors, and not-ready-conditions. 


Observation 13 Checksum mismatches correlate with 
system resets. 


The conditional probability of a system reset at some 
point of time, given that one of the disks in the system 
has a checksum mismatch, is about 3.7 times the uncon- 
ditional probability of a system reset. After a system 
reset, the system performs higher-level recovery opera- 
tions; for example, a thorough file system integrity check 
may be run. 


Observation 14 There is a weak positive correlation be- 
tween checksum mismatches and latent sector errors. 


The probability of a disk developing latent sector er- 
rors, P(Y; > 1), is 0.137 for nearline disks and 0.026 for 
enterprise class disks (Y is the number of latent sector 
errors, 0 < ¢ < 41 months). The conditional probabil- 
ity P(Y; > 1|X,; > 1) = 0.195 for nearline disks and 
0.0556 for enterprise class disks. Thus, the conditional 
probability of a latent sector error, given that a disk has 
checksum mismatch, is about 1.4 times the unconditional 
probability of a latent sector error in the case of nearline 
disks and about 2.2 times the unconditional probability 
for enterprise class disks. These values indicate a weak 
positive correlation between the two disk errors. 

In order to test the statistical significance of this corre- 
lation we performed a chi-square test for independence. 
We find that we can with high confidence reject the hy- 
pothesis that checksum mismatches and latent sector er- 
rors are independent, both in the case of nearline disks 
and enterprise class disks (confidence level of more than 
99.999%). Interestingly, the results vary if we repeat the 
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chi-square test separately for each individual disk model 
(including only models that had at least 15 corrupt disks). 
We can reject independence with high certainty (at least 
95% confidence) for only four out of seven nearline mod- 
els (B-1, C-1, D-1, E-2) and two out of seven enterprise 
class models (1-1, n-3). 


Observation 15 There is a weak correlation between 
checksum mismatches and not-ready-conditions. 


The probability of a disk developing not-ready- 
conditions, P(Z; > 1), is 0.18 for nearline and 0.03 for 
enterprise class disks. P(Z; > 1|X; > 1) is 0.304 for 
nearline and 0.0155 for enterprise class disks. Thus, the 
conditional probability of a not-ready-condition, given 
that a disk has checksum mismatch, is about 1.7 times 
the unconditional probability of a not-ready-condition in 
the case of nearline disks and about 0.5 times the un- 
conditional probability for enterprise class disks. These 
values indicate mixed behavior — a weak positive corre- 
lation for nearline disks and a weak negative correlation 
for enterprise class disks. 

In order to test the statistical significance of the corre- 
lation between not-ready-conditions and checksum mis- 
matches, we again perform a chi-square test for indepen- 
dence. We find that for both nearline and enterprise disks 
we can reject the hypothesis that not-ready conditions 
and random corruptions are independent with more than 
96% confidence. We repeat the same test separately for 
each disk model (including only models that had at least 
15 corrupt disks). In the case of nearline disks, we can 
reject the independence hypothesis for all models, except 
for two (A-1 and B-1) at the 95% confidence level. How- 
ever, in the case of enterprise class disks, we cannot re- 
ject the independece hypothesis for any of the individual 
models at a significant confidence level. 


4.5 Discovery 


Figure 9 shows the distribution of requests that detect 
checksum mismatches into different request types. There 
are five types of requests that discover checksum mis- 
matches: (i) Reads by the file system (FS Read) (ii) 
Partial RAID stripe writes by the RAID layer (Write) 
(iii) Reads for disk copy operations (Non-FS Read) (iv) 
Reads for data scrubbing (Scrub), and (v) Reads per- 
formed during RAID reconstruction (Reconstruction). 


Observation 16 Data scrubbing discovers a large per- 
centage of the checksum mismatches for many of the disk 
models. 


We see that on the average data scrubbing discovers 
about 49% of checksum mismatches in nearline disks 
(NL in the figure), and 73% of the checksum mismatches 
in enterprise class disks (ES in the figure). It is quite 
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Figure 9: Request type analysis. The distribution of re- 
quests that discover checksum mismatches across the request 
types scrub, non-file sytstem read (say, disk copy), write (of 
partial RAID stripe), file system read, and RAID reconstruc- 
tion. 


possible that these checksum mismatches may not have 
been discovered in the absence of data scrubbing, po- 
tentially exposing the system to double failures and data 
loss. We do not know the precise cause for the dispar- 
ity in percentages between nearline and enterprise class 
disks; one possibility this data suggests is that systems 
with nearline disks perform many more disk copy opera- 
tions (Non-FS Read), thus increasing the percentage for 
that request type. 


Observation 17 RAID reconstruction encounters a non- 
negligible number of checksum mismatches. 


Despite the use of data scrubbing, we find that RAID 
reconstruction discovers about 8% of the checksum mis- 
matches in nearline disks. For some models more 
than 20RAID reconstruction. This observation implies 
that (a) data scrubbing should be performed more ag- 
gressively, and (b) systems should consider protection 
against double disk failures [1, 4,5, 9, 10, 12]. 


4.6 Comparison with Latent Sector Errors 


In this subsection, we compare the characteristics of 
checksum mismatches, with the characteristics of latent 
sector errors, identified in a recent study [2]. 

Table 2 compares the behavior of checksum mis- 
matches and latent sector errors. Some of the interesting 
similarities and differences are as follows. 

Frequency: The probability of developing checksum 
mismatches is about an order of magnitude smaller than 
that for latent sector errors. However, given that cus- 
tomers use a few million disk drives, it is important to 
handle both kinds of errors. Also, since latent sector er- 
rors are more likely to be detected, it is more likely that 
an undetected checksum mismatch will lead to data loss. 
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Table 2: Checksum mismatches vs. Latent sector errors. This table compares our findings on checksum mismatches with 
characteristics of latent sector errors identified by a recent study, for both nearline and enterprise class disk models. In addition to 
listed correlations, latent sector errors and checksum mismatches share a weak positive correlation with each other. 
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Figure 10: Identity Discrepancies. 


months of shipping to the field for (a) nearline disk models, and (b) enterprise class disk models. 



































The figures show the fraction of disks with at least one identity discrepancy within 17 
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Figure 11: Parity Inconsistencies. 


months of shipping to the field for (a) nearline disk models, and (b) enterprise class disk models. 


The figures show the fraction of disks with at least one parity inconsistency within 17 
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Disk model: The nearline disk model E-2 has the high- 
est percentage of disks developing latent sector errors, 
but the lowest percentage of disks developing checksum 
mismatches within the set of nearline disk models. 
Impact of disk class: For both latent sector errors and 
checksum mismatches, enterprise class disks are less 
likely to develop an error than nearline disks. Surpris- 
ingly, however, in both cases, enterprise class disks de- 
velop a higher number of errors than nearline disks, once 
an error has developed. 

Spatial locality: Both latent sector errors and checksum 
mismatches show high spatial locality. Interestingly, the 
difference in the locality radii that capture a large fraction 
of errors — about 10 MB for latent sector errors versus 
consecutive blocks for checksum mismatches — provides 
an insight into how the two errors could be caused very 
differently. Latent sector errors may be caused by me- 
dia scratches that could go across tracks as opposed to 
consecutive sectors (hence a larger locality radius) while 
consecutive blocks may have checksum mismatches sim- 
ply because the corruption(s) occurred when they were 
written together or around the same time. 


5 Other Data Corruptions 


This section presents our results on the frequency of oc- 
currence for two corruption classes: identity discrepan- 
cies, and parity inconsistencies. These corruption classes 
are described in Section 2.3. 


5.1 Identity Discrepancies 


These errors were detected in a total 365 disks out of 
the 1.53 million disks. Figure 10 presents the fraction 
of disks of each disk model that developed identity dis- 
crepancies in 17 months. We see that the fraction is more 
than an order of magnitude lower than that for checksum 
mismatches for both nearline and enterprise class disks. 

Since the fraction of disks that develop identity dis- 
crepancies is very low, the system recommends replace- 
ment of the disk once the first identity discrepancy is de- 
tected. It is important to note, that even though the num- 
ber of identity discrepancies are small, silent data cor- 
ruption would have occurred if not for the validation of 
the stored contextual file system information. 


5.2. Parity Inconsistencies 


These errors are detected by data scrubbing. In the ab- 
sence of a second parity disk, one cannot identify which 
disk is at fault. Therefore, in order to prevent potential 
data loss on disk failure, the system fixes the inconsis- 
tency by rewriting parity. This scenario provides further 
motivation for double-parity protection schemes. 


Figure 11 presents the fraction of disks of each 
disk model that caused parity inconsistencies within 17 
months since ship date. The fraction is 4.4 times lower 
than that for checksum mismatches in the case of near- 
line disks and about 3.5 times lower than that for check- 
sum mismatches for enterprise class disks. 

These results assume that the parity disk is at fault. We 
believe that counting the number of incorrect parity disks 
reflect the actual number of error disks since: (i) entire 
shelves of disks are typically of the same age and same 
model, (ii) the incidence of these inconsistencies is quite 
low; hence, it is unlikely that multiple different disks in 
the same RAID group would be at fault. 


6 Experience 


This section uses results from our analysis of corruption 
and leverages our experience in protecting against data 
corruption to develop insights into how storage systems 
can be designed to deal with corruption. First, we de- 
scribe unexplained corruption phenomena and anecdotal 
insight into the causes of corruption, and then we dis- 
cuss the lessons learned from our experience. Finally, 
we list some questions that could be looked at in future 
data analysis. 


6.1 Anecdotes 
6.1.1 Some block numbers are worse 


From analysis, we find that specific block numbers could 
be much more likely to experience corruption than other 
block numbers. This behavior was observed for the disk 
model ‘E-1’. Figure 12 presents for each block number, 
the number of disk drives of disk model ‘E-1’ that de- 
veloped a checksum mismatch at that block number. We 
see in the figure that many disks develop corruption for 
a specific set of block numbers. We also verified that 
(i) other disk models did not develop multiple check- 
sum mismatches for the same set of block numbers (ii) 
the disks that developed mismatches at the same block 
numbers belong to different storage systems, and (iii) our 
software stack has no specific data structure that is placed 
at the block numbers of interest. 

These observations indicate that hardware or firmware 
bugs that affect specific sets of block numbers might 
exist. Therefore, RAID system designers may be well- 
advised to use staggered stripes such that the blocks that 
form a stripe (providing the required redundancy) are 
placed at different block numbers on different disks. 

We also observed a large number of block-specific er- 
rors on other drive models. In at least one of these in- 
stances, the block contained a heavily read and written 
file system metadata structure — a structure akin to the 
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Figure 12: Distribution of errors across block num- 
bers. For each disk block number, the number of disks of 
disk model E-I that develop checksum mismatches at that block 
number is shown. The units on the x-axis have been omitted in 
order to anonymize the disk size of disk model E-1. 


superblock. This suggests the importance of replicating 
important metadata structures [15, 20]. 


6.1.2 Other component failures 


We have observed instances of the SATA/FC adapter 
causing data corruption in the case of disk models A-1, 
D-1 and D-2. Thus, it is very likely that the numbers for 
these disk models in Section 4 are influenced by faulty 
shelf controllers. Such behavior may also point to why 
different disks in the same system may not have inde- 
pendent failure behavior with respect to data corruption 
(Observation 9). 


6.1.3 Cache flush bug 


One of the disk drive models in the study had a bug spe- 
cific to flushing the disk’s write cache. Upon reception 
of a cache flush command, the disk drive sometimes re- 
turned success without committing the data to stable stor- 
age on the disk medium. If, for any reason, the disk was 
then power-cycled the data just written was lost. How- 
ever, thanks to block identity protection (and RAID), the 
storage system did not lose data. 


6.2 Lessons Learned 


We present some of the lessons learned from the analy- 
sis for corruption-proof storage system design. Some of 
these lessons are specific to RAIDs, while others can be 
applied to file systems as well. 

e Albeit not as common as latent sector errors, data 
corruption does happen; we observed more than 400, 000 
cases of checksum mismatches. For some drive models 


as many as 4% of drives develop checksum mismatches 
during the 17 months examined. Similarly, even though 
they are rare, identity discrepancies and parity inconsis- 
tencies do occur. Protection offered by checksums and 
block identity information is therefore well-worth the ex- 
tra space needed to store them. 

e A significant number (8% on average) of corruptions 
are detected during RAID reconstruction, creating the 
possibility of data loss. In this case, protection against 
double disk failures [1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12] is necessary to 
prevent data loss. More aggressive scrubbing can speed 
the detection of errors, reducing the likelihood of an error 
during a reconstruction. 

e Although, the probability of developing a corruption 
is lower for enterprise class drives, once they develop a 
corruption, many more are likely to follow. Therefore, 
replacing an enterprise class drive on the first detection 
of a corruption might make sense (drive replacement cost 
may not be a huge factor since the probability of first 
corruption is low). 

e Some block numbers are much more likely to be af- 
fected by corruption than others, potentially due to hard- 
ware or firmware bugs that affect specific sets of block 
numbers. RAID system designers might be well advised 
to use staggered stripes such that the blocks that form the 
stripe are not stored at the same or nearby block number. 

e Strong spatial locality suggests that redundant data 
structures should be stored distant from each other. 

e The high degree of spatial and temporal locality also 
begs the question of whether many corruptions occur at 
the exact same time, perhaps when all blocks are written 
as part of the same disk request. This hypothesis suggests 
that important or redundant data structures that are used 
for recovering data on corruption should be written as 
part of different write requests spaced over time. 

e Strong spatial and temporal locality (over long time 
periods) also suggests that it might be worth investigating 
how the locality can be leveraged for smarter scrubbing, 
e.g. trigger a scrub before it’s next scheduled time, when 
probability of corruption is high or selective scrubbing of 
an area of the drive that’s likely to be affected. 

e Failure prediction algorithms in systems should take 
into account the correlation of corruption with other er- 
rors such as latent sector errors, increasing the probabil- 
ity of one error when an instance of the other is found. 


6.3 Future Work 


Future data analysis studies could focus on questions on 
data corruption and its causes that our current study does 
not answer. We discuss some such questions below. 

(i) Our study looks at corruption numbers across dif- 
ferent disk models. We find that the numbers vary sig- 
nificantly across disk models, suggesting that disks (and 
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their adapters) may directly or indirectly cause corrup- 
tion most of the time. However, disks are only one of 
the storage stack components that could potentially cause 
corruption. A recent study shows that other storage sub- 
system components do have a significant impact on stor- 
age failures [11]). A future study could focus on corrup- 
tion numbers across different models or versions of all 
hardware and software components. Such a study may 
also help pinpoint the exact sources of data corruption. 

(ii) The impact of workload on the prevalence of data 
corruption is unclear, especially due to the lack of fine- 
grained disk-level workload information. Future stud- 
ies may focus on obtaining this information along with 
recording disk corruption occurrences. 


7 Related Work 


There are very few studies of disk errors. Most disk fault 
studies examine either drive failures [14, 16, 17, 18] or 
latent sector errors [2]. Of the large scale drive failure 
studies, Schroeder and Gibson [16] analyze data from 
about 100,000 disks over a five year time period. They 
find that failure rate increases over time, and error rates 
are not constant with disk age. Pinheiro et al. [14] ana- 
lyze data associated with over 100,000 disks over a nine 
month period. They use this data to analyze the correla- 
tion of disk failures to environmental factors and usage 
patterns. They find that the annualized failure rate is sig- 
nificantly higher for drives after the first year. Jiang et 
al. [11] study various aspects of storage subsystem fail- 
ures. For example, they determine that subsystem com- 
ponents other than disks cause a significant fraction of 
observed failures. Shah and Elerath [7, 17, 18] have 
performed a number of studies on the reliability of disk 
drives. They find from these studies that there are many 
factors, including disk drive vintage, which influence the 
failure rate of disks and that there is a large variation be- 
tween disk models and families. 

There is a large body of work regarding techniques for 
detecting and recovering from data corruption. Sivathanu 
et. al [19] survey data integrity techniques within storage 
systems, and classify integrity violation types and detec- 
tion and correction schemes. Prabhakaran et al. [15] de- 
velop a taxonomy to classify file system failures. They 
find that many of the file systems tested do not detect 
nor recover from most disk corruption errors. Many of 
the file systems tested use some form of disk block type 
checking (e.g., a magic-number for metadata), however 
lost or misdirected writes still cause corruption if the 
block’s new type matched its previous type. 

Using checksums to protect data integrity is an old 
concept, especially in communication systems. The Tan- 
dem NonStop Server [3] was designed to use end-to-end 
checksums at the host, writing it to disk with the data 


and verifying it on read. However, the majority of file 
systems today still rely on disk drives to report internal 
errors. Two of the more recent file systems to use check- 
sums to detect corrupted data include Sun’s ZFS [21] and 
Google’s GFS [8]. ZFS uses 64-bit checksums to val- 
idate the data path. A checksum is stored with every 
block pointer and is validated by the file system layer. 
If a checksum error is encountered and a mirrored copy 
is available, the mirrored copy is used to correct the 
data. GFS also uses checksums to protect data integrity. 
GFS distributes data across chunk servers that break the 
chunks into 64KB data blocks, each protected by a 32-bit 
checksum. On a checksum mismatch, the correct data is 
retrieved from a replica. Both file systems use some form 
of periodic scrubbing to validate data. 


8 Conclusion 


We have analyzed data corruption instances detected in 
1.53 million disks used in our production storage sys- 
tems. We classified these instances into three classes: 
checksum mismatches, identity discrepancies, and par- 
ity inconsistencies. We find that only a small fraction of 
disks develop checksum mismatches. An even smaller 
fraction are due to identity discrepancies or parity in- 
consistencies. Even with the small number of errors ob- 
served it is still critical to detect and recover from these 
errors since data loss is rarely tolerated in enterprise- 
class and archival storage systems. 

We have identified various characteristics of check- 
sum mismatches, including (i) the probability of devel- 
oping the first checksum mismatch is almost an order of 
magnitude higher for nearline disks than for enterprise 
class disks, (ii) checksum mismatches are not indepen- 
dent and the number of mismatches per disk follows a 
heavy-tailed distribution, and (iii) checksum mismatches 
also show high spatial and temporal locality, encouraging 
system designers to develop schemes that spread redun- 
dant data with respect to both the on-disk location and 
time at which they are written. 

We have obtained insights for corruption-proof stor- 
age design from the statistical and anecdotal evidence we 
have collected. We believe that such insights are essen- 
tial for designing highly reliable storage systems. 
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Abstract 


Flash memory has become the most important storage 
media in mobile devices, and is beginning to replace 
hard disks in desktop systems. However, its relatively 
poor random write performance may cause problems in 
the desktop environment, which has much more compli- 
cated requirements than mobile devices. While a RAM 
buffer has been quite successful in hard disks to mask the 
low efficiency of random writes, managing such a buffer 
to fully exploit the characteristics of flash storage has 
still not been resolved. In this paper, we propose a new 
write buffer management scheme called Block Padding 
Least Recently Used, which significantly improves the 
random write performance of flash storage. We evalu- 
ate the scheme using trace-driven simulations and exper- 
iments with a prototype implementation. It shows about 
44% enhanced performance for the workload of MS Of- 
fice 2003 installation. 


1 Introduction 


Flash memory has many attractive features such as low 
power consumption, small size, light weight, and shock 
resistance [3]. Because of these features, flash memory 
is widely used in portable storage devices and handheld 
devices. Recently, flash memory has been adopted by 
personal computers and servers in the form of onboard 
cache and solid-state disk (SSD). 

Flash memory-based SSDs exhibit much better per- 
formance for random reads compared to hard disks be- 
cause NAND flash memory does not have a seek de- 
lay. In a hard disk, the seek delay can be up to sev- 
eral milliseconds. For sequential read and write requests, 
an SSD has a similar or better performance than a hard 
disk [4]. However, SSDs exhibit worse performance for 
random writes due to the unique physical characteristics 
of NAND flash memory. The memory must be erased 
before it can be written. The unit of erase operation is 


relatively large, typically a block composed of multiple 
pages, where a page is the access unit. To mask this mis- 
match between write and erase operations, SSDs use ad- 
ditional software, called the flash translation layer (FTL) 
[6, 14] whose function is to map the storage interface 
logical blocks to physical pages within the device. The 
SSD random write performance is highly dependent on 
the effectiveness of the FTL algorithm. 

Different types of FTL algorithms exist. Mobile 
phones use relatively complicated algorithms, but sim- 
pler methods are used for flash memory cards and USB 
mass storage disks. In SSDs, the controller has restricted 
computing power and working random access memory 
(RAM) to manage a large quantity of NAND flash mem- 
ory, up to tens of gigabytes. Therefore, the SSD FTL 
must attain the cost efficiency of flash memory cards 
rather than mobile phones. 

To obtain better performance with restricted resources, 
some FTLs exploit locality in write requests. A small 
portion of the flash memory is set aside for use as a 
write buffer to compensate for the physical characteris- 
tics of NAND flash memory. With high access local- 
ity, the small write buffer can be effective. However, 
FTLs show poor performance for random writes with 
no locality. The poor performance of SSDs for random 
writes can significantly impact desktop and server sys- 
tems, which may have more complicated write patterns; 
in these systems, multiple threads commonly request I/O 
jobs concurrently, resulting in complex write access pat- 
terns. Therefore, the random write performance is of in- 
creasing importance in SSD design. 

Several different approaches exist to enhancing ran- 
dom write performance. We selected a method of using 
a RAM buffer inside the SSD because it is very realistic 
and can be easily applied to current SSD products regard- 
less of their FTL algorithms. The issue, however, is how 
to use the RAM buffer properly. In the case of a hard 
disk, the elevator algorithm is used to minimize the head 
movements. 
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In this paper, we present a new write buffer man- 
agement scheme called Block Padding Least Recently 
Used (BPLRU) to enhance the random write perfor- 
mance of flash storage. BPLRU considers the common 
FTL characteristics and attempts to establish a desirable 
write pattern with RAM buffering. More specifically, 
BPLRU uses three key techniques, block-level LRU, 
page padding, and LRU compensation. Block-level LRU 
updates the LRU list considering the size of the erasable 
block to minimize the number of merge operations in the 
FTL. Page padding changes the fragmented write pat- 
terns to sequential ones to reduce the buffer flushing cost. 
LRU compensation adjusts the LRU list to use RAM for 
random writes more effectively. Using write traces from 
several typical tasks and three different file systems, we 
show that BPLRU is much more effective than previ- 
ously proposed schemes, both in simulation and in ex- 
periments with a real prototype. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
presents the background and related work. Section 3 ex- 
plains the proposed buffer cache management schemes. 
Section 4 evaluates the BPLRU scheme, and Section 5 
contains our conclusions. 


2 Background and Related Work 


2.1 Flash Memory 


There are two types of flash memories: NOR and NAND 
flash memories [18]. NOR flash memory was developed 
to replace programmable read-only memory (PROM) 
and erasable PROM (EPROM), which were used for 
code storage; so it was designed for efficient random ac- 
cess. It has separate address and data buses like EPROM 
and static random access memory (SRAM). NAND-type 
flash memory was developed more recently for data stor- 
age, and so was designed to have a denser architecture 
and a simpler interface than NOR flash memory. NAND 
flash memory is widely used. 

Flash memories have a common physical restriction; 
they must be erased before writing. In flash memory, the 
existence of an electric charge represents | or 0, and the 
charges can be moved to or from a transistor by an erase 
or write operation. Generally, the erase operation, which 
makes a storage cell represent 1, takes longer than the 
write operation, so its operation unit was designed to be 
bigger than the write operation for better performance. 
Thus, flash memory can be written or read a single page 
at a time, but it can be erased only block by block. A 
block consists of a certain number of pages. The size of 
a page ranges from a word to 4 KB depending on the type 
of device. In NAND flash memory, a page is similar to a 
hard disk sector and is usually 2 KB. For NOR type flash 
memory, the size of a page is just one word. 


Flash memory also suffers from a limitation in the 
number of erase operations possible for each block. The 
insulation layer that prevents electric charges from dis- 
persing may be damaged after a certain number of erase 
operations. In single level cell (SLC) NAND flash mem- 
ory, the expected number of erasures per a block is 
100,000 and this is reduced to 10,000 in multilevel cell 
(MLC) NAND flash memory. If some blocks that contain 
critical information are worn out, the whole memory be- 
comes useless even though many serviceable blocks still 
exist. Therefore, many flash memory-based devices use 
wear-leveling techniques to ensure that blocks wear out 
evenly. 


2.2. Flash Translation Layer 


The FTL overcomes the physical restriction of flash 
memory by remapping the logical blocks exported by a 
storage interface to physical locations within individual 
pages [6]. It emulates a hard disk, and provides logi- 
cal sector updates!(Figure 1). The early FTLs used a 
log-structured architecture [23] in which logical sectors 
were appended to the end of a large log, and obsolete 
sectors were removed through a garbage collection pro- 
cess. This architecture is well suited for flash memory 
because it cannot be overwritten. We call this method 
page mapping FTL because a logical sector (or page) can 
be written to any physical page [14]. The FTL writes the 
requested sector to a suitable empty page, and it main- 
tains the mapping information between the logical sector 
and the physical page separately in both flash and main 
memories because the information is necessary to read 
the sector later. 

Page-mapping FTL sufficed for small flash memory 
sizes; its mapping information size was also small. How- 
ever, with the development of NAND flash memory and 
its exponential size increase, the page-mapping method 
became ineffective. It requires a great deal of memory 
for its mapping information. In some cases, the map- 
ping information must be reconstructed by scanning the 
whole flash memory at start-up, and this may result in 
long mount time. Therefore, a new memory-efficient al- 
gorithm was required for very large NAND flash memo- 
ries. 

The block mapping FTL which is used for the Smart 
Media card [26], is not particularly efficient because a 
sector update may require a whole block update. An 
improvement on this scheme, called the hybrid mapping 
FTL [15], manages block-level mapping like block map- 


‘Even though the term sector represents physical block of data on 
a hard disk, it is commonly used as an access unit for the FTL because 
it emulates a hard disk. The size of logical sector in the FTL may be 
512 B, 2 KB, or 4 KB for efficiency. We adopt the same convention in 
this paper. 
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Figure 1: FTL and NAND flash memory. FTL emulates sec- 
tor read / write functionalities of a hard disk to use conventional 
disk file systems on NAND flash memory. 


ping FTL, but the sector position is not fixed inside the 
block. While this requires additional offset-level map- 
ping information, the memory requirement is much less 
than in page mapping FTL. 

Other FTLs were designed to exploit the locality of 
the write requests. If write requests are concentrated 
in a certain address range, some reserved blocks not 
mapped to any externally visible logical sectors can be 
used temporarily for those frequently updated logical 
sectors. When we consider the usage pattern of the flash 
storage, this is quite reasonable. Because the number 
of reserved blocks is limited, more flexible and efficient 
mapping algorithms can be applied to the reserved blocks 
while most data blocks use simple block mapping. 

The replacement block algorithm [2] assigns multiple 
physical blocks to one logical block. It only requires 
block-level mapping information, which represents a 
physical block mapped to a particular logical block, and 
its creation order when multiple physical blocks exist. 
The log-block FTL algorithm [17] combines a coarse- 
grained mapping policy of a block mapping method with 
a fine-grained mapping policy of page mapping inside a 
block. Compared to the replacement block algorithm, it 
requires more mapping tables for log blocks, but can use 
reserved blocks more effectively. The log-block FTL al- 
gorithm is one of the most popular algorithms today be- 
cause it combines competitive performance with rather 
low cost in terms of RAM usage and CPU power. 


2.3 Log-block FTL 


In the log-block FTL algorithm, sectors are always writ- 
ten to log blocks that use a fine-grained mapping policy 
allowing a sector to be in any position in a block. This 
is very efficient for concentrated updates. For example, 


if Sector 0 is repeatedly written four times when a block 
consists of four pages, all pages in the log block can be 
used only for sector 0. When a log block becomes full, 
it merges with the old data block to make a new data 
block. The valid sectors in the log block and in the old 
data block are copied to a free block, and the free block 
becomes the new data block. Then, the log block and the 
old data block become free blocks. 

Sometimes, a log block can just replace the old data 
block. If sectors are written to a log block from its first 
sector to the last sector sequentially, the log block gains 
the same status as the data block. In this case, the log 
block will simply replace the old data block, and the old 
data block will become a free block. This replacement is 
called the switch merge in log-block FTL. 

Switch merge provides the ideal performance for 
NAND flash memory. It requires single-block erasure 
and N page writes, where N is the number of pages per 
block. To distinguish it from a switch merge, we refer 
to a normal merge as a full merge in this paper. The full 
merge requires two block erasures, N page reads, and N 
page writes. 


2.4 Flash Aware Caches 


Clean first LRU (CFLRU) [21, 22] is a buffer cache man- 
agement algorithm for flash storage. It was proposed 
to exploit the asymmetric performance of flash memory 
read and write operations. It attempts to choose a clean 
page as a victim rather than dirty pages because writ- 
ing cost is much more expensive. CFLRU was found 
to be able to reduce the average replacement cost by 
26% in the buffer cache compared to the LRU algorithm. 
CFLRU is important because it reduces the number of 
writes by trading off the number of reads. However, this 
is irrelevant when only write requests are involved. Thus, 
itis not useful for enhancing random write performance. 

The flash aware buffer policy (FAB) [10] is another 
buffer cache management policy used for flash mem- 
ory. In FAB, the buffers that belong to the same erasable 
block of flash memory are grouped together, and the 
groups are maintained in LRU order: a group is moved to 
the beginning of the list when a buffer in the group is read 
or updated, or a new buffer is added to the group. When 
all buffers are full, a group that has the largest number 
of buffers is selected as victim. If more than one group 
has the same largest number of buffers, the least recently 
used of them is selected as a victim. All the dirty buffers 
in the victim group are flushed, and all the clean buffers 
in it are discarded. The main use of FAB is in portable 
media player applications in which the majority of write 
requests are sequential. FAB is very effective compared 
to LRU. Note that BPLRU targets random write patterns. 

Jiang et al. proposed DULO [8], an effective buffer 
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cache management scheme to exploit both temporal and 
spatial locality. Even though it is not designed for flash 
storage, the basic concept of DULO is very similar to our 
proposed method. In DULO, the characteristics of a hard 
disk are exploited so that sequential access is more effi- 
cient than random access. Similarly, flash storage shows 
optimized write performance for sequential writes in a 
block boundary because most FTLs use the spatial local- 
ity of the block level. Therefore, we use a RAM buffer to 
create the desirable write pattern while the existing buffer 
caches are used to try to reduce the number of write re- 
quests. 

Recently developed SSDs for desktop or server ap- 
plications face quite different access patterns compared 
to mobile applications. In server systems, multiple pro- 
cesses may request disk access concurrently, which can 
be regarded as essentially as a random pattern because 
many processes exist. 

An SSD has very different performance characteristics 
compared to a hard disk. For random read requests, the 
SSD is much better than a hard disk because it does not 
have any mechanical parts. This is one of the most im- 
portant advantages of SSDs, offset, however, by the poor 
random write performance. Due to the characteristics of 
NAND flash memory and the FTL algorithm inside an 
SSD, the performance is now much worse than a hard 
disk and the life span of the SSD can be reduced by ran- 
dom write patterns. 

Two different approaches are possible. First, the FTL 
may use a more flexible mapping algorithm such as page 
mapping, hybrid mapping, or the super-block FTL algo- 
rithm [13]. However, flexible mapping algorithms gener- 
ally require more RAM, CPU power, and a long start-up 
time, so they may not be feasible for SSDs. The sec- 
ond approach involves embedding the RAM buffer in the 
SSDs just like in a hard disk. We propose a method for 
proper management of this write buffer. 


3 BPLRU 


We devised BPLRU as a buffer management scheme to 
be applied to the write buffer inside SSDs. BPLRU al- 
locates and manages buffer memory only for write re- 
quests. For reads, it simply redirects the requests to the 
FTL. We chose to use all of available RAM inside an 
SSD as write buffers because most desktop and server 
computers have a much larger host cache that can absorb 
repeated read requests to the same block more effectively 
than the limited RAM on the SSD device. 

Figure 2 shows the general system configuration con- 
sidered in this paper. The host includes a CPU, a file 
system, and a device-level buffer cache on the host side. 
The SSD device includes the RAM for buffering writes, 
the FTL, and the flash memory itself. For the host buffer 
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Figure 2: System configuration. BPLRU, the proposed buffer 
management scheme, is applied to RAM buffer inside SSDs. 


cache policy, CFLRU can be applied to reduce the num- 
ber of write requests by trading off the number of reads. 
We do not assume any special host side cache policy in 
this paper. 

BPLRU combines three key techniques, which are de- 
scribed in separate subsections: block-level LRU man- 
agement, page padding, and LRU compensation. 


3.1 Block-level LRU 


BPLRU manages an LRU list in units of blocks. All 
RAM buffers are grouped in blocks that have the same 
size as the erasable block size in the NAND flash mem- 
ory. When a logical sector cached in the RAM buffer is 
accessed, all sectors in the same block range are placed 
at the head of the LRU list. To make free space in the 
buffer, BPLRU chooses the least recent block instead of 
a sector, and flushes all sectors in the victim block. This 
block-level flushing minimizes the log block attaching 
cost in log-block FTL [17]. 

Figure 3 shows an example of the BPLRU list. In 
the figure, eight sectors are in the write buffer, and each 
block contains four sectors. When sector 15 is written 
again, the whole block is moved to the head of the LRU 
list. Thus sector 12 is at the front of the LRU list even 
though it has not been recently accessed. When free 
space is required, the least recently used block is selected 
as a victim block, and all sectors in the victim block are 
flushed from the cache at once. In the example, block | 
is selected as the victim block, and sectors 5 and 6 are 
flushed. 

Table 1 shows a more detailed example. It assumes 
that only two log blocks are allowed, and eight sectors 
can reside in the write buffer. In this example, 14 highly 
scattered sectors are written in this order: 0, 4, 8, 12, 
16, 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 2, 6, 10, and 14. Because no dupli- 
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Figure 3: An example of Block-level LRU. When sector 15 is 
accessed, sector 12 is also moved to the front of the list because 
sector 12 is in the same block with sector 15. 


cated access exists in the sequence, the LRU cache does 
not influence the write pattern, and these writes evoke 
12 merges in the FTL. If we apply block-level LRU for 
exactly the same write pattern, we can reduce the merge 
counts to seven. 

If write requests are random, the cache hit ratio will be 
lower. Then, the LRU cache will act just like the FIFO 
queue and not influence the performance. BPLRU, how- 
ever, can improve write performance even if the cache 
is not hit at all. If we calculate the cache hit rate for 
the block level, it may be greater than zero even though 
the sector level cache hit rate is zero. BPLRU mini- 
mizes merge cost by reordering the write sequences in 
the erasable block unit of NAND flash memory. 


3.2 Page Padding 


Our previous research [16] proposed the page padding 
technique to optimize the log-block FTL algorithm. In 
the method, we pad the log block with some clean pages 
from the data block to reduce the number of full merges. 
Here we apply the same concept for our buffer manage- 
ment scheme. 

BPLRU uses a page padding technique for a victim 
block to minimize the buffer flushing cost. In log-block 
FTL, all sector writes must be performed to log blocks, 
and the log blocks are merged with data blocks later. 
When a log block is written sequentially from the first 
sector to the last sector, it can simply replace the associ- 
ated data block with a switch merge operation. Ifa victim 
block flushed by BPLRU is full, then a switch merge will 
occur in the log-block FTL. Otherwise, a relatively ex- 
pensive full merge will occur instead of a switch merge. 








FTL 
3. Write four sectors 
sequentially Log block 
1. Flush a block-level 12 
buffer that has two 
sectors 13 
14 
15 
4. Replace old data 
block with 
sequentially written 
Write buffer ra 13 log block 
(RAM) (Switch Merge) 
14 
2. Read sectors 13, 14 Data block 


for page padding 


Figure 4: An example of page padding. When Block-level 
LRU chooses a victim block having sector 12 and sector 15, 
sector 13 and sector 14 are read from the storage, and four sec- 
tors are written back sequentially. 


Therefore, BPLRU reads some pages that are not in a 
victim block, and writes all sectors in the block range 
sequentially. Page padding may seem to perform unnec- 
essary reads and writes, but it is more effective because it 
can change an expensive full merge to an efficient switch 
merge. 

Figure 4 shows an example of page padding. In the ex- 
ample, the victim block has only two sectors (12 and 15), 
and BPLRU reads sectors 13 and 14 for page padding. 
Then, four sectors from sectors 12-16 are written sequen- 
tially. In log-block FTL, a log block is allocated for the 
writes, and the log block replaces the existing data block 
because the log block is written sequentially for all sec- 
tors in the block, i.e., a switch merge occurs. We show 
the effectiveness of page padding separately in Section 4. 


3.3. LRU Compensation 


Because LRU policy is not as effective for sequential 
writes, some enhanced replacement algorithms such as 
low inter-reference recency set (LIRS) [9] and adaptive 
replacement cache (ARC) [19] have been proposed. 

To compensate for a sequential write pattern, we used 
a simple technique in BPLRU. If we know that the most 
recently accessed block was written sequentially, we es- 
timate that that block has the least possibility of being 
rewritten in the near future, and we move that block to 
the tail of the LRU list. This scheme is also important 
when page padding is used. 

Figure 5 shows an example of LRU compensation. 
BPLRU recognizes that block 2 is written fully sequen- 
tially, and moves it to the tail of the LRU list. When more 
space is needed later, the block will be chosen as a vic- 
tim block and flushed. We show the effectiveness of LRU 
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Sesion LRU Block-level LRU 
Writes Cache status (8 sectors) Ge Cache status (8 sectors) Beas 
0,4,8,12,16 | 16, 12,8, 4,0 [16], [12], [8], [4], [0] 
1,5,9 9, 5,1, 16, 12, 8, 4,0 [8, 9], [4, 5], [0, 1], [12], [16] 
13 13, 9,5, 1, 16, 12,8,4> 0 0) [12, 13], [8, 9], [4, 5], [0, 1] > 16 [16] 
17 17, 13, 9, 5, 1, 16, 12,8 > 4 4], [0] [17], [12, 13], [8, 9], [4, 5], > 0, 1 [0, 1], [16] 
2 2,17, 13,9, 5,1, 16,12 > 8 8], [4] > M[0] [2], [17], [12, 13], [8, 9], [4, 5] 
6 6, 2, 17, 13, 9,5, 1, 16 > 12 12], [8] > M[4] [6], [2], [17], [12, 13], [8,9] > 4,5 [4,5], [0, 1] > M[16] 
10 10, 6, 2, 17, 13,9, 5,1 > 16 16], [12] > M[8] [8, 9, 10], [6], [2], [17], [12, 13] 
14 14, 10, 6, 2,17, 13,9,5 > 1 1], [16]> M[12] [14], [8, 9, 10], [6], [2], [17] > 12, 13 [12, 13], [4, 5]> M[0, 1] 
14, 10, 6, 2, 17, 13,9 > 5 5], [1]> M[16] [14], [8, 9, 10], [6], [2] > 17 [17], [12, 13]> M[4, 5] 
14, 10, 6,2, 17,1359 91, 5] > Mil] [14], [8, 9, 10], [6] > 2 [2], 1715 M[12, 13] 
14, 10,6,2,17> 13 13], [9]> MI] [14], [8, 9, 10] > 6 [6], 21> M17] 
eRe 14, 10,6,2> 17 17], [13]> M[9] [14] > 8, 9, 10 [8, 9, 10], [6]> M[2] 
order 14,10,6 > 2 2], 117]> M[13] > 14 [14], [8, 9, 10]> M[6] 
14,1056 6], [2]> MII7] 
14> 10 10], [6]> M[2] 
314 14], [10]> M[6] 
Total merge count 12 7 





























Note: [], >, M mean a block boundary, flushing, merge operation in FTL, respectively 


Table 1: Comparison of LRU and Block-level LRU. All sectors in the example write sequence are written only once. Thus, LRU 
cache acts just like FIFO queue, and does not influence write performance. Meanwhile, Block-level LRU can reduce the number of 
merges in FTL by reordering the write sequences in the erasable block unit of NAND flash memory. 


compensation in Section 4 with a sequential workload. 


3.4 Implementation Details 


Since BPLRU is for the RAM buffer inside an SSD, 
we must design BPLRU to use as little CPU power as 
possible. The most important part of LRU implementa- 
tion is to find the associated buffer entry quickly because 
searching is required for every read and write request. 

For this purpose, we used a two-level indexing tech- 
nique. Figure 6 illustrates the data structure of BPLRU. 
There are two kinds of nodes, a sector node and a block 
header node, but we designed our system to share only 
one data structure to simplify memory allocation and free 
processes. Free nodes are managed by one free node list, 
and a free node can be used for a block header node or a 
sector node. 

The members of the node structure are defined as fol- 
lows: Two link points for LRU or a free node list (nPrev, 
nNext), block number (nLbn), number of sectors in a 
block (nNumOfSct), and sector buffer (aBuffer). When 
a node is used as a sector node, aBuffer[] contains the 
contents of the writing sector, while it is functioning as a 


secondary index table that points to its child sector nodes 
when the node is used as a block header node. That is, 
every block header node has its second-level index table. 

With this two-level indexing technique, we can find 
the target sector node using just two index references. 
The memory for the block header nodes should be re- 
garded as the cost for the fast searching. To find a sector 
node with a sector number, first we calculate the block 
number by dividing the sector number by the number of 
sectors per block, N. Then, the first-level block index 
table is referenced with the calculated block number. If 
no associated block header exists, the sector is not in the 
write buffer. If a block header node exists, then we check 
the secondary index table in the block header node with 
the residue of dividing the sector number by N. 


4 Evaluation 


To evaluate BPLRU, we used both simulation and ex- 
periments on a real hardware prototype to compare four 
cases: no RAM buffer, LRU policy, FAB policy, and the 
BPLRU method. 
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Figure 5; An example of LRU compensation. When sec- 
tor 11 is written, BPLRU recognizes that block 2 is written fully 
sequentially, and moves it to the tail of the LRU list. 


4.1 Collecting Write Traces 


For our experiments, we collected write traces from three 
different file systems: NTFS, FAT16, and EXT3. Since 
we were interested in the random write performance, we 
excluded read requests from the traces. We attached a 
new hard disk to the test computer, and used a 1-GB par- 
tition for collecting write traces; our prototype hardware 
had 1-GB capacity limitation. 

We used Blktrace [1] on Linux and Diskmon [24] on 
Windows XP to collect the traces. For Windows Vista, 
we used TraceView [20] in the Windows Driver Devel- 
opment Kit to collect write traces including buffer flush 
command. 


We used nine different work tasks for our experiments. 


W1: MS Office 2003 Installation. We captured the 
write traces while installing MS Office 2003 with the 
full options on Windows XP using NTFS. However, 
because we used a separate partition for the installation, 
some writes for Windows DLL files were missed in our 
traces. 


W2: Temporary Internet Files. We changed the 
position of the temporary Internet files folder to a 1-GB 
partition formatted with NTFS. We then collected traces 
while surfing the Web with Internet Explorer 6.0 until 
we filled the folder with 100 MB of data spread across 
several small files. 


W3: PCMark05. PCMark05 [5] is one of the most 
widely used benchmark programs for Windows. It 
consists of several tests, and subsets of the test can be 
performed separately. We performed the HDD test and 
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Sector Nodes 


Free Node List —— 


Figure 6: Data structure of BPLRU. For fast buffer lookup, 
two-level indexing is used. The first-level table is indexed by 
block numbers. Each entry in the table points to the block 
header if there are some buffers belonging to the block. Oth- 
erwise it has a null value. Each block header has second-level 
index table for all sectors in the block. 


traced the write requests on NTFS in Windows XP. 


W4: Iometer. We used Jometer [7] on NTFS to produce 
pure uniformly distributed random write accesses. 
Iometer creates a large file with the size of the complete 
partition, and then overwrites sectors randomly. 


WS5: Copying MP3 Files. In this task, we copied 90 
MP3 files to the target partition and captured the write 
traces. This task was chosen to examine the effect of the 
write buffer when writing large files. Even though the 
goal of BPLRU is to enhance random write performance, 
it should not be harmful for sequential write requests 
because sequential patterns are also very important. The 
average file size was 4.8 MB. We used the FAT 16 file 
system since it is the most popular in mobile multimedia 
devices such as MP3 players and personal media players. 


We: P2P File Download. We used emule [11] to 
capture write traces of a peer-to-peer file download 
program. Since emule permits configuring the positions 
of temporary and download folders, we changed the 
temporary folder position to the target partition. We 
then downloaded a 634-MB movie file and captured 
the write traces. We used the FAT16 file system, and 
this pattern can be considered as the worst case. Small 
parts of a file are written almost randomly to the storage 
because the peer-to-peer program downloads different 
parts concurrently from numerous peers. 
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Operation Time(us) 
256-KB Block Erase 1500 
2KB-Page Read 50 
2KB-Page Write 800 
2KB-Data Transfer 50 














Table 2: Timing parameters for simulation. These are typ- 
ical timing values that are shown in the datasheet of MLC 
NAND flash memory. 


W7: Untar Linux Sources. We downloaded linux- 
2.6.21.tar.gz from the Internet and extracted the source 
files to the target partition, which was formatted with the 
EXT3 file system. After the extraction, we had 1,285 
folders and 21,594 files, and the average file size was 
10.7 KB. 


W8: Linux Kernel Compile. With the sources of 
linux-2.6.21, we compiled the Linux kernel with the 
default configuration and collected write traces. 


W9: Postmark. We chose Postmark because it is widely 
used for evaluating the performance of I/O subsystems. 
The benchmark imitates the behavior of an Internet mail 
server and consists of a series of transactions. In each 
transaction, one of four operations (file creation, dele- 
tion, read, or write) is executed at random. We collected 
the write traces from all three file systems. Because Post- 
mark can be compiled and run under Windows as well as 
Linux, we used it to compare the performance of BPLRU 
among the different file systems. 


4.2 Simulation 
4.2.1. Environment 


For our simulation, we assumed the log-block FTL algo- 
rithm and a 1-GB MLC NAND flash memory with 128 
2-KB pages in each block. The log-block FTL was con- 
figured to use seven log blocks. We ignored the map 
block update cost in the FTL implementation because it 
was trivial. We simulated the write throughput and the 
required number of block erase operations while varying 
the RAM buffer size from 1 to 16 MB. 

We used the parameters of Table 2 for the performance 
calculation. Note that these values are typical of those 
provided by MLC NAND flash memory data sheets [25]. 
Some differences may exist in real timing values. 


4.2.2. Performance and Erase Count 


The simulation results for W1 through W8 are shown in 
Figure 7 through Figure 14, respectively. 

For the MS Office Installation task (W1), BPLRU ex- 
hibited a 43% faster throughput and 41% lower erase 
count than FAB for a 16-MB buffer. 

For the W2, the BPLRU performance was slightly 
worse than FAB for buffers less than 8 MB. However, 
the performance improved for buffer sizes larger than 8 
MB, and the number of erase operations for BPLRU was 
always less than for FAB. The result of PCMark05 (W3) 
test (Figure 9) was very similar to the Temporary Internet 
Files (W2) test. 

The result of the Jometer test (W4) was different from 
all the others. FAB showed better write performance than 
BPLRU, and the gap increased for bigger buffer cache 
sizes. This is because of the difference in the victim se- 
lection policy between FAB and BPLRU. BPLRU uses 
the LRU policy, but no locality exists in the write pattern 
of Iometer because it generates pure random patterns. 
Therefore, considering the reference sequence is a poorer 
approach than simply choosing a victim block with more 
utilized sectors like FAB. However, due to page-padding, 
BPLRU exhibits lower erase counts. 

Figure 11 shows the effect of BPLRU for a sequen- 
tial write pattern (W5). While the result of the peer-to- 
peer task (W6)(figure 12) illustrates the generally poor 
performance of flash storage for random writes, it does 
show that BPLRU can improve the performance of ran- 
dom write requests significantly. We can see that FAB 
requires more RAM than BPLRU to get better perfor- 
mance. 

The two results with the EXT3 file system (Figures 
13 and 14) demonstrate the benefits of BPLRU. It pro- 
vides about 39% better throughput than FAB in the Linux 
source untar case, and 23% in the Linux kernel compile 
task with a 16-MB buffer. 


4.2.3. File System Comparison 


To show the effects of BPLRU on different file sys- 
tems, we used the Postmark benchmark for all three. We 
can see in Figure 15 that BPLRU exhibits fairly good 
throughput for all three file systems. 


4.2.4 Buffer Flushing Effect 


In our simulation, we assumed that no SCSI or SATA 
buffer flush command was ever sent to the device. How- 
ever, in practice, file systems use it to ensure data in- 
tegrity. Naturally, the inclusion of the flush command 
will reduce the effect of write buffering and degrade 
BPLRU performance. 
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Figure 7: W1 MS Office 2003 installation (NTFS). 
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Figure 8: W2 Temporary internet files of Internet Explorer (NTFS). 
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Figure 9: W3 HDD test of PCMark05 (NTFS). 
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Figure 10: W4 Random writes by Iometer (NTFS). 
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Figure 12: W6 634-MB file download by P2P program, emule (FAT16). 
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Figure 14: W8 Kernel compile with linux-2.6.21 sources (EXT3) 
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Figure 15: Results of Postmark (W9) on three different file systems. BPLRU shows fairly good performance compared with 
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Figure 16: Buffer flushing effect. The throughput of BPLRU 
is reduced by about 23 


To collect write traces including buffer flush com- 
mand, we had to use Windows Vista since the Trace- 
View utility does not trace this command for Windows 
XP. However, we discovered that for some unknown rea- 
son, Windows does not send the buffer flush command to 
a secondary hard disk. 

Because of this, we traced the flush command on the 
primary C: drive to determine approximately how much 
it decreases the performance. As the simulation results 
in Figure 16 show, buffer flushing with a 16-MB buffer 
reduces the throughput by approximately 23%. 


4.2.5 Detailed BPLRU Analysis 


We also tested the benefits of page padding and LRU 
compensation on a subset of the experiments previously 
described. Figure 17 shows the effect of page padding 
with the simulation results for the write traces from the 
MS Office 2003 installation, and Figure 18 shows the 
effect of LRU compensation for the traces from copying 
MP3 files on the FAT file system. Page padding and LRU 
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Figure 17: Page padding effect. The throughput for MS Of- 
fice 2003 installation is reduced by about 21 


compensation enhance the throughput by about 26% (16 
MB RAM) and 10% (1 MB RAM), respectively. 


4.3 Real Hardware Prototype 


We also implemented and tested three algorithms on a 
real prototype based on a target board with an ARM940T 
processor (Figure 19). It has 32 MB of SDRAM, a USB 
2.0 interface, two NAND sockets, and an error correction 
code hardware engine for MLC and SLC NAND flash 
memory. We used a 200-MHz clock and a 1-GB MLC 
NAND flash memory whose page size was 2 KB. Since 
128 pages were in each block, the block size was 256 
KB. 

We used our prototype to implement a USB mass stor- 
age (UMS) disk. We used the log-block FTL algorithm 
because of its wide commercial use. We configured it for 
seven log blocks and used an 8-MB RAM cache for three 
algorithms: LRU, FAB, and BPLRU. We used a 2.4-GHz 
Pentium 4 PC with Windows XP Professional, 512 MB 
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Figure 18: LRU compensation effect. The throughput of 
BPLRU for copying MP3 files on FAT 16 is reduced by approx- 
imately 9 





Figure 19: Prototype flash storage board. We implemented 
USB mass storage device with 1-GB MLC NAND flash mem- 
ory and 8-MB RAM buffer. 


of RAM, and a USB 2.0 interface as a host machine. 

We designed a simple application to replay write 
traces to the UMS disk. After attaching our prototype 
UMS disk to the host computer, the application replayed 
the write traces and measured the time automatically. 
When all traces were written to the UMS disk, our ap- 
plication sent a special signal to the UMS disk to flush 
its RAM buffer to FTL and report the total elapsed time 
in seconds including the RAM flushing time. During the 
test, the trace replay application wrote sectors by directly 
accessing the Windows device driver, bypassing the Win- 
dows file system and buffer cache. Therefore the exper- 
imental results were not affected by the file system and 
the buffer cache of the host. 

Figure 20 compares the simulation and the prototype 
experimental results for six tasks. Some slight differ- 
ences are evident. For the MP3 copying task, the pro- 


totype results show that using the RAM buffer is worse 
than not using it. Also, the performance of BPLRU in the 
simulation is slightly better than in our prototype sys- 
tem. The reason for this is that we did not include the 
RAM copy cost in our simulation, but simply derived 
the performance from the operation counts of page reads, 
page writes, and block erasures. In addition, the opera- 
tion time of NAND flash memory was not constant in our 
real-target experiments. For example, we used 1.5 ms for 
the block erase time because this value is given by data 
sheets as a typical time. However, the actual time may 
depend on the status of the block on the actual board. 
Even so, the overall trends were very similar between 
the prototype experiment and the simulation results. 


5 Conclusions 


We demonstrated that a certain amount of write buffer in 
a flash storage system can greatly enhance random write 
performance. Even though our proposed BPLRU buffer 
management scheme is more effective than two previous 
methods, LRU and FAB, two important issues still re- 
main. First, when a RAM buffer is used in flash storage, 
the integrity of the file system may be damaged by sud- 
den power failures. Second, frequent buffer flush com- 
mands from the host computer will decrease the benefit 
of the write buffer using BPLRU. 

Dealing with power failures is an important opera- 
tional consideration for desktop and server systems. We 
are considering different hardware approaches to address 
this issue as an extension of our current work. A small 
battery or capacitor may delay shutdown until the RAM 
content is safely saved to an area of flash memory re- 
served for the purpose; an 8-MB buffer could be copied 
to that space in less than 1 s. Also, we may use non- 
volatile magnetoresistive RAM or ferroelectric RAM in- 
stead of volatile RAM. 

Our study focused on a write buffer in the storage de- 
vice. However, the BPLRU concept could be extended to 
the host side buffer cache policy. We may need to con- 
sider read requests with a much bigger RAM capacity. At 
that point, an asymmetrically weighted buffer manage- 
ment policy will be required for read and write buffers, 
such as CFLRU or LIRS-WSR [12]. This is also a sub- 
ject for future research. 
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(b) Prototype Experimental Results 


Figure 20: Results comparison between simulation and prototype results for six workloads. (1) MS Office Installation (NTFS), 
(2) Temporary Internet Files (NTFS), (3) Copying MP3 Files (FAT16), (4) P2P File Download (FAT 16), (5) Untar Linux Sources 
(EXT3), and (6) Linux Kernel Compile (EXT3) 
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Abstract idle [26], whereas a dual-core Intel Xeon processor con- 


In enterprise data centers power usage is a problem im- 
pacting server density and the total cost of ownership. 
Storage uses a significant fraction of the power budget 
and there are no widely deployed power-saving solutions 
for enterprise storage systems. The traditional view is 
that enterprise workloads make spinning disks down in- 
effective because idle periods are too short. We ana- 
lyzed block-level traces from 36 volumes in an enter- 
prise data center for one week and concluded that signif- 
icant idle periods exist, and that they can be further in- 
creased by modifying the read/write patterns using write 
off-loading. Write off-loading allows write requests on 
spun-down disks to be temporarily redirected to persis- 
tent storage elsewhere in the data center. 

The key challenge is doing this transparently and ef- 
ficiently at the block level, without sacrificing consis- 
tency or failure resilience. We describe our write off- 
loading design and implementation that achieves these 
goals. We evaluate it by replaying portions of our traces 
on a rack-based testbed. Results show that just spinning 
disks down when idle saves 28-36% of energy, and write 
off-loading further increases the savings to 45-60%. 


1 Introduction 


Power consumption is a major problem for enterprise 
data centers, impacting the density of servers and the to- 
tal cost of ownership. This is causing changes in data 
center configuration and management. Some compo- 
nents already support power management features: for 
example, server CPUs can use low-power states and dy- 
namic clock and voltage scaling to reduce power con- 
sumption significantly during idle periods. Enterprise 
storage subsystems do not have such advanced power 
management and consume a significant amount of power 
in the data center [32]. An enterprise grade disk such as 
the Seagate Cheetah 15K.4 consumes 12 W even when 


sumes 24 W when idle [14]. Thus, an idle machine with 
one dual-core processor and two disks already spends as 
much power on disks as processors. For comparison, the 
13 core servers in our building’s data center have a total 
of 179 disks, more than 13 disks per machine on average. 

Saving power in storage systems is difficult. Simply 
buying fewer disks is usually not an option, since this 
would reduce peak performance and/or capacity. The al- 
ternative is to spin down disks when they are not in use. 
The traditional view is that idle periods in server work- 
loads are too short for this to be effective [5, 13, 32]. In 
this paper we present an analysis of block-level traces of 
storage volumes in an enterprise data center, which only 
partially supports this view. The traces are gathered from 
servers providing typical enterprise services, such as file 
servers, web servers, web caches, etc. 

Previous work has suggested that main-memory 
caches are effective at absorbing reads but not writes [4]. 
Thus we would expect at the storage level to see peri- 
ods where all the traffic is write traffic. Our analysis 
shows that this is indeed true, and that the request stream 
is write-dominated for a substantial fraction of time. 

This analysis motivated a technique that we call write 
off-loading, which allows blocks written to one volume 
to be redirected to other storage elsewhere in the data 
center. During periods which are write-dominated, the 
disks are spun down and the writes are redirected, caus- 
ing some of the volume’s blocks to be off-loaded. Blocks 
are off-loaded temporarily, for a few minutes up to a few 
hours, and are reclaimed lazily in the background after 
the home volume’s disks are spun up. 

Write off-loading modifies the per-volume access pat- 
terns, creating idle periods during which all the volume’s 
disks can be spun down. For our traces this causes vol- 
umes to be idle for 79% of the time on average. The 
cost of doing this is that when a read occurs for a non- 
off-loaded block, it incurs a significant latency while the 
disks spin up. However, our results show that this is rare. 
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Write off-loading is implemented at the block level 
and is transparent to file systems and applications run- 
ning on the servers. Blocks can be off-loaded from any 
volume to any available persistent storage in the data cen- 
ter, either on the same machine or on a different one. The 
storage could be based on disks, NVRAM, or solid-state 
memory such as flash. Our current hardware does not 
have flash or other solid-state devices and hence we used 
a small partition at the end of each existing volume to 
host blocks off-loaded from other volumes. 


Write off-loading is also applicable to a variety of stor- 
age architectures. Our trace analysis and evaluation are 
based on a Direct Attached Storage (DAS) model, where 
each server is attached directly to a set of disks, typically 
configured as one or more RAID arrays. DAS is typi- 
cal for small data centers such as those serving a single 
office building. However, write off-loading can also be 
applied to network attached storage (NAS) and storage 
area networks (SANs). 


A major challenge when off-loading writes is to en- 
sure consistency. Each write request to any volume can 
be off-loaded to one of several other locations depending 
on a number of criteria, including the power state and 
the current load on the destination. This per-operation 
load balancing improves performance, but it means that 
successive writes of the same logical block could be off- 
loaded to different destinations. It is imperative that the 
consistency of the original volume is maintained even in 
the presence of failures. We achieve this by persisting 
sufficient metadata with each off-loaded write to recon- 
struct the latest version of each block after a failure. 


This paper makes two main contributions. First, we 
show that contrary to conventional wisdom and current 
practice, idle periods in enterprise workloads can be ex- 
ploited by spinning disks down, for power savings of 28— 
36%. Second, we present write off-loading as a generic 
and practical approach that allows further reduction of 
power consumption in storage systems and also elimi- 
nates the spin-up penalty for write requests. In our trace- 
based evaluation on a rack-mounted testbed, write off- 
loading enabled energy savings of 45-60%. The perfor- 
mance of all write requests, and 99% of read requests, 
was equivalent to that when not spinning disks down. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 presents an analysis of block-level traces from an 
enterprise data center, which motivates write off-loading. 
Section 3 describes the design and implementation of the 
write off-loading infrastructure. Section 4 presents an 
evaluation of write off-loading on a rack-based hardware 
testbed. Section 5 discusses related work, and Sections 6 
and 7 conclude the paper. 








Server | Function #volumes 
usr User home directories 3 
proj Project directories 5 
prn Print server 2 
hm Hardware monitoring 2 
rsrch Research projects 3 
prxy Firewall/web proxy 2 
srcl Source control 3 
src2 Source control 3 
stg Web staging 2 
ts Terminal server 1 
web Web/SQL server 4 
mds Media server 2 
wdev Test web server 4 

















Table 1: Data center servers traced (13 servers, 36 vol- 
umes, 179 disks) 


2 Volume Access Patterns 


The traditional view is that spinning disks down does 
not work well for server workloads [5, 13, 32]. Guru- 
murthi et al. [13] show that for disk traffic patterns gen- 
erated by the TPC-C and TPC-H benchmarks, spinning 
down disks is ineffectual: the periods of idleness are 
too short. Zhu et al. [32] also use the cello block-level 
volume traces [22] collected from a single file/compute 
server at HP Labs. These are not necessarily represen- 
tative of all server workloads in enterprise data centers. 
Many enterprise servers are less I/O intensive than TPC 
benchmarks, which are specifically designed to stress the 
system under test. Enterprise workloads also show sig- 
nificant variation in usage over time, for example due to 
diurnal patterns. 

In order to understand better the I/O patterns generated 
by standard data center servers, we instrumented the core 
servers in our building’s data center to generate per vol- 
ume block-level traces for one week. Table | describes 
the servers that we traced: most of these are typical of 
any enterprise data center. In total, we traced 36 volumes 
containing 179 disks on 13 servers. 

The data center is air-conditioned and the servers are 
high-end rack-mounted machines. The default config- 
uration is for each server to have two internal physical 
disks configured as a RAID-1 array, which is used as the 
boot volume. Each server is additionally configured with 
one or more RAID-5 arrays as data volumes: the stor- 
age for these is provided using rack-mounted co-located 
DAS. All the servers run the Windows Server 2003 SP2 
operating system. Data on the volumes is stored through 
the NTFS file system and accessed by clients through a 
variety of interfaces including CIFS and HTTP. 

We believe that the servers, data volumes, and their 
access patterns are representative of a large number of 
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Figure 1: Mean and peak request rates per volume over 7 days 
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Figure 2: CDF of active time per volume 


small to medium size enterprise data centers. Although 
access patterns for system volumes may be dependent on, 
for example, the server’s operating system, we believe 
that for data volumes these differences will be small. 
The traces are gathered per-volume below the file sys- 
tem cache and capture all block-level reads and writes 
performed on the 36 volumes traced. The traced pe- 
riod was 168 hours (1 week) starting from 5PM GMT 
on the 22nd February 2007. The traces are collected us- 
ing Event Tracing For Windows (ETW) [17], and each 
event describes an I/O request seen by a Windows disk 
device (i.e., volume), including a timestamp, the disk 
number, the start logical block number, the number of 
blocks transferred, and the type (read or write). ETW has 
very low overhead, and the traces were written to a sepa- 
rate server not included in the trace: hence we do not be- 
lieve that the tracing activity perturbed the traced access 
patterns. The total number of requests traced was 434 
million, of which 70% were reads; the total size of the 
traces was 29GB. A total of 8.5 TB was read and 2.3 TB 
written by the traced volumes during the trace period. 
Figure 1(a) shows the average read and write request 
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Figure 3: Number of active volumes over time 


rate over the entire week for each of the volumes. There 
is significant variation across volumes, with volumes for 
the file servers, the source version control servers, and 
the web proxy all having significant read load. However, 
many of the volumes such as the research projects server 
and the test web server have low read and write load. Fig- 
ure 1(b) shows the peak read and write rates, measured at 
a 60-second granularity for the 36 volumes. Peak loads 
are generally much higher than the mean load, indicating 
that while volumes may be provisioned for a high peak 
load, most of the bandwidth is unused most of the time. 
Overall, the workload is read-dominated: the ratio of 
read to write requests is 2.37. However, 19 of the 36 vol- 
umes have read/write ratios below 1.0; for these volumes 
the overall read-write ratio is only 0.18. Further analysis 
shows that for most of the volumes, the read workload is 
bursty. Hence, intuitively, removing the writes from the 
workload could potentially yield significant idle periods. 
Figure 2 confirms this intuition. It shows a cumula- 
tive distribution function across volumes of the number 
of volumes versus the percentage of time that the volume 
is active over the course of a week. We show the distribu- 
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Mean | Median | 99 pctile | Max 
Read/ 21.7 22 27 31 
write | (60%) (61%) (75%) | (86%) 
Read- 7.6 7 15 22 
only | (21%) | (19%) (42%) | (61%) 























Table 2: Number of concurrently active volumes: num- 
bers in parentheses show the number of active volumes 
as a percentage of the total number of volumes (36) 


tion both for the original trace (read/write) as well as the 
trace with the writes removed. In both cases we consider 
the volume to be idle (1.e., not active) when 60 seconds 
have elapsed since the last request. 

Figure 2 shows that even without removing the writes, 
there is significant idle time for the volumes. As ex- 
pected, the write workload has a large impact on the 
length of the idle periods. When the write load is re- 
moved, the mean amount of time a volume is active is 
only 21%. By contrast, the volume active time in the 
read/write case is 60% on average. Similarly, the median 
amount of time a volume is active drops from 80% to 
14% when the write load is removed. 

Finally, we measure the potential benefit in reduc- 
ing the peak power consumption of the data center stor- 
age by examining the temporal relationship between vol- 
umes. Figure 3 shows the number of volumes active over 
time through the week. We see that removing the writes 
from the trace significantly reduces the number of con- 
currently active volumes. 

Table 2 shows the mean, median, 99% percentile, and 
maximum number of volumes concurrently active dur- 
ing the week. These results indicate that simply spinning 
down when idle can reduce the peak power of the storage 
subsystem, and that creating longer idle periods by off- 
loading writes can reduce it even further. Note that the 
set of active volumes changes over time, and a rarely- 
active volume might still store a large amount of data or 
experience a high peak load. Thus we cannot simply save 
energy by using fewer disks per volume, since we must 
still provision the volumes for capacity and peak load. 

This analysis indicates that there are significant po- 
tential power savings in spinning down enterprise data 
center disks when idle. Further, it shows that efficiently 
redirecting writes creates even longer periods of idleness 
leading to substantially higher power savings. This mo- 
tivated the design of our write off-loading mechanisms. 


3. Write Off-Loading 


The goal of write off-loading is to utilize periods of 
write-dominated load to spin disks down and off-load 
write requests, reverting to normal operation during peri- 


ods of read-dominated load. When writes are being off- 
loaded the aim is to achieve comparable write response 
times and throughput to using the local volume. 

Each volume supporting off-loading has a dedicated 
manager. The manager is entirely responsible for the 
volume, which we refer to as its home volume: it decides 
when to spin the physical disks up or down, and also 
when and where to off-load writes. Off-loaded blocks 
are only temporarily off-loaded and the manager is also 
responsible for reclaiming blocks previously off-loaded. 
To achieve all these tasks, the manager needs to intercept 
all read and write requests to its home volume. 

When a manager decides to off-load a block, it selects 
one or more loggers to store it temporarily. Each log- 
ger instance requires a small area of persistent storage, 
which is used exclusively to store off-loaded blocks and 
metadata until they are reclaimed by a manager or no 
longer required. The persistent storage could be a disk, 
NVRAM or solid-state memory such as flash, depend- 
ing on what is available on each server; the logger’s data 
layout should be optimized for the particular type of stor- 
age. Our current implementation uses only disk-based 
loggers. 

The set of loggers that a manager uses is configurable. 
It is important that the loggers used by a manager of- 
fer the same or better failure properties as the home vol- 
ume. It is also possible to configure the manager so that it 
will only off-load blocks to loggers residing on the same 
server as itself, in the same rack, or across the entire data 
center. We have evaluated write off-loading at both a 
server and rack granularity. Current off-the-shelf giga- 
bit networking makes the rack granularity feasible, with 
low network overhead and good performance. Server- 
granularity off-loading is feasible at any network speed 
since off-load traffic does not go over the network. 

In the rest of this paper, we refer to a volume as being 
active if its disks are spinning and I/O operations are be- 
ing performed on it. If the disks are spinning but no I/O 
operations are being performed, we refer to the volume 
as being idle: in this state the disk spindles continue to 
use energy even though they are doing no work. Finally, 
if the volume’s disks are spun down, we refer to the vol- 
ume as being in the standby state. We assume that all the 
disks belonging to a volume are always in the same state, 
since all the power management strategies considered in 
this paper operate on entire volumes at a time. 

When we refer to a manager or logger component be- 
ing in standby, we mean that the volume used by that 
component has transitioned to the standby state. When a 
manager goes into standby, it will force loggers sharing 
the same physical disks to go into the standby state. The 
manager will then off-load writes to loggers that are not 
in the standby state. Note that loggers using solid-state 
memory or NVRAM would never enter the standby state. 
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3.1 Detailed Design 


Loggers. Conceptually the logger’s role is simple: it 
temporarily stores blocks. Loggers support the follow- 
ing remote operations: write, read, invalidate, and re- 
claim. A write consists of persisting the provided blocks 
and metadata. The metadata consists of the source man- 
ager identity, a range of logical block numbers (LBNs), 
and a version number. A read returns the latest stored 
versions of the requested blocks. An invalidate request 
specifies a set of blocks and versions that are no longer 
required. To ensure consistency, the invalidate request 
explicitly includes version information, and the logger 
marks the corresponding versions as invalid. The logger 
can then lazily garbage collect the space used to store the 
invalidated data and metadata. A reclaim request is like 
a read, except that no block range is specified: the log- 
ger can return any valid block range it is holding for the 
requesting manager. Invalidates and reclaims are non- 
latency-critical operations; reads and writes are latency- 
critical but reads are expected to be rare. Hence loggers 
are optimized for the performance of writes. 

Our current implementation uses a log-based on-disk 
layout. This means that writes have good locality; both 
data and metadata are written with a single I/O to the cur- 
rent head of the log. Log compaction and other mainte- 
nance tasks are done in the background with low priority. 
Metadata about the valid blocks stored for each manager, 
their versions, and their location in the log are cached in 
main memory for fast access. 

Each logger uses a small partition at the end of an ex- 
isting volume to persist data and metadata. This avoids 
the need to dedicate additional storage for off-loading. 
The remainder of the volume functions as before, and 
could have an associated manager to enable off-loading. 
In general a volume might host zero or more managers 
and zero or more loggers, on distinct partitions but on 
the same set of physical disks. In our evaluation we run 
with a typical configuration for a data volume: one man- 
ager and one logger with the latter using a small partition 
at the end. 


Managers. The manager controls the off-loading of 
blocks, deciding when to off-load blocks and when to 
reclaim them. It is also responsible for ensuring consis- 
tency and performing failure recovery. To achieve this, 
each manager maintains persistently the identities of a 
set of loggers with which it interacts, referred to as the 
logger view. It also maintains two in-memory data struc- 
tures, as shown in Figure 4. The redirect cache stores, 
for each block off-loaded, the block’s LBN, the identity 
of the logger storing the current data for the block and 
the corresponding version number. Version numbers are 
unique monotonically increasing 64-bit quantities, which 
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Figure 4: Manager data structures. 


ensure that the manager can identify the last written ver- 
sion of any block during failure recovery. The garbage 
cache stores the location of old versions of blocks. In the 
background, the manager sends invalidation requests for 
these versions; when these are committed by the logger 
they are removed from the garbage cache. 

The manager intercepts all read and write requests sent 
to the home volume. For a read request, it first checks 
the redirect cache for existing logged versions. If none 
is found, the read is serviced locally from the home vol- 
ume, causing it to transition from standby to active if nec- 
essary. Otherwise the request is dispatched to the logger 
identified as having the latest version of the block. Multi- 
block reads are split as required, to fetch data from the 
home volume and/or one or more loggers. 

For a write request, the manager off-loads the write to 
a logger if the home volume is in standby. It also off- 
loads the write if there are currently logged versions of 
any of the blocks, to ensure that the new version is per- 
sistently recorded as the latest version. Writes that are 
not off-loaded are sent directly to the home volume. 

To off-load a write, the manager probes the loggers 
in its logger view: this is currently done using subnet 
broadcast for efficiency. Each logger replies with a set of 
metrics including the power state of the logger’s volume, 
its queue length, the amount of available space, etc. The 
manager ranks the loggers using these metrics and selects 
one to off-load the write to. When the write is committed 
and acknowledged by the logger, the manager updates 
its redirect cache with the latest version and moves any 
older versions to the garbage cache. 

When the home volume is idle, the manager reclaims 
off-loaded blocks from loggers in the background and 
writes them to the home volume. After the reclaimed 
blocks are written to disk, the manager sends invalida- 
tion requests to the appropriate loggers. To ensure cor- 
rect failure recovery, the latest version of a block is inval- 
idated only after all older versions have been invalidated. 
The background reclaim and invalidation ensure that all 
blocks will eventually be restored to the home volume 
and that logger space will eventually be freed. 

Finally, the manager controls state transitions to and 
from standby for the home volume. The manager mon- 
itors the elapsed time since the last read and the last 
write; if both of these have passed a certain threshold, 
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it spins the volume down and off-loads all subsequent 
writes. The volume spins up again when there is a read 
on a non-off-loaded block, or when the number of off- 
loaded blocks reaches a limit (to avoid off-loading very 
large amounts of data). Before putting the volume into 
standby, the manager first ensures that there is at least 
one logger in its logger view that is using a set of disks 
different from its own and that is not currently in standby. 
This ensures that any future writes to the home volume 
can be off-loaded by the manager without waiting for 
disks to spin up. If there are no such loggers, then the 
manager does not spin down, but periodically probes its 
logger set for any change in their status. 

This design is optimized for the common case: dur- 
ing periods of intense activity, the home volumes will be 
in the active state, and all I/Os will be local, except for 
a small number of requests on blocks that are currently 
off-loaded. During periods of low, write-dominated load, 
we expect that the home volume will be in standby and 
writes will be successfully off-loaded to a logger. 

Uncommon cases are handled through fall-back strate- 
gies. For example, if the manager cannot find any avail- 
able loggers, it spins up the home volume in the back- 
ground, and retries the request until a logger is found 
or the home volume is spun up. If a volume needs to 
be taken off-line (say for maintenance) then the manager 
spins it up, as well as all volumes that it depends on or 
that depend on it. It then forces blocks to be reclaimed 
until the volume has all its own blocks and none of any 
other’s, i.e., its state is restored as if no off-loading had 
occurred. 

Write off-loading can mask the performance impact of 
spinning up disks for write requests. For read requests on 
spun-down disks we cannot mask the spin-up delay. For 
some applications this large delay (10-15 seconds) will 
be unacceptable even if rare: write off-loading should not 
be enabled on the volumes that these applications use. 


3.2 Failure Resilience 


Enterprise storage is expected to provide consistency and 
durability despite transient failures such as reboots as 
well as single-disk permanent failures. At the volume 
level, the failure resilience with off-loading is the same 
as that without. However, off-loading can create failure 
dependencies between managers and loggers. With off- 
loading at the rack or data center level, a manager on ma- 
chine A could off-load blocks to a logger on machine B: 
if machine B suffers a failure, then the off-loaded blocks 
would become unavailable on machine A until machine 
B was brought on-line again. 

This problem can be solved by off-loading each block 
to multiple independent loggers. With k-way logging, a 
manager can tolerate up to k — 1 failures in its logger 
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Figure 5: Consistency across loggers example 


view. Given the high availability and reliability of enter- 
prise servers, we do not think k-way logging would be 
required in most cases. 


Write off-loading guarantees both consistency and 
durability across failures. We achieve durability by ac- 
knowledging writes only when both data and metadata 
have been reliably persisted, i.e., we do not employ 
write-back caching of any form. Consistency is achieved 
by using versioned metadata to mark the latest version 
of a block. When a read is performed for a range of 
blocks, it is quite possible that the required blocks are 
distributed over multiple loggers as well as the home vol- 
ume, as shown in Figure 5. The manager uses the version 
information to ensure that the applications using the vol- 
ume see a consistent view of the stored data. We also add 
a checksum to the metadata to ensure that partial writes 
are correctly detected on failure recovery. 


If one or more machines reboot due to, say, a power 
failure, all the loggers recover concurrently by scanning 
their persistent logs to reconstruct their soft state. Each 
manager can be brought on-line when all the loggers 
in its logger view are on-line. A manager recovers its 
soft state (the redirect cache and garbage cache) by re- 
questing information about all blocks stored for it from 
each logger in its logger view. To optimize the common 
case of a clean shutdown/reboot of a server, the manager 
writes the soft state to a small metadata partition during 
shutdown; this allows managers to restart after a clean 
shutdown without any network communication. 

It is important that a manager’s logger view be re- 
stricted to loggers which have the same or higher fail- 
ure resilience as the home volume. Otherwise, when 
blocks are off-loaded, they will not have the same fail- 
ure resilience as non-off-loaded blocks. If the storage 
uses standard solutions such as RAID-1 or RAID-5 for 
all volumes, then this property will be ensured, and off- 
loading will provide the same resilience to single disk 
failures as standard RAID solutions. 

When a logger experiences a single-disk failure, it 
pushes all off-loaded blocks to other loggers or the ap- 
propriate manager, which should typically take seconds 
to minutes. This reduces the risk of losing off-loaded 
blocks due to multiple disk failures; the risk can be fur- 
ther reduced if desired by using k-way logging. 
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4 Evaluation 


Section 2 presented a trace-driven analysis showing the 
potential benefits of write off-loading. This analysis 
was based on block-level traces of enterprise data center 
workloads. In this section we evaluate write off-loading 
using a real testbed and these workload traces. 


4.1 Experimental Setup 


The experiments were all run using a testbed consisting 
of four standard HP servers, each with a dual-core Intel 
Xeon processor and an HP SmartArray 6400 controller 
connected to a rack-mounted disk enclosure with a SCSI 
backplane. All the servers were running Windows Server 
2003 SP2. For the purposes of trace replay, data volumes 
were accessed as raw block devices rather than as file 
systems, since our traces are at the block level. 

The disk enclosures were populated with 56 Seagate 
Cheetah 15,000 RPM disks: 28 of size 36 GB and 28 of 
size 146 GB. The servers were connected via a switched 
1 Gbps Ethernet. The device driver for the SmartArray 
6400 does not support physical spin-down and spin-up of 
the disks, highlighting the fact that disk spin-down is not 
standard practice in enterprise storage systems today. We 
did not have access to the driver source code and hence 
were forced to emulate the power state of each volume 
in a software layer. This layer delays requests on a spun- 
down volume until the volume is spun up; it also models 
the power consumed by each volume based on the num- 
ber and type of disks and the emulated spin state. 

The parameters for emulating the power state of the 
disks used in the testbed are shown in Table 3. These pa- 
rameters were derived manually from the voltage/current 
profiles given in the Seagate Cheetah 15K.4 SCSI prod- 
uct manual [26] (Section 6, Figures 4 and 5). The steady- 
state power consumption when spun up is based on the 
current draw of both the 12 V input line (which powers 
the motor) and the 5 V line (which powers the electron- 
ics); the power consumption when spun down is based 
on the 5V current only. The energy cost of spinning 
up is defined as the difference between the total energy 
used while the disk was spinning up, and that used if the 
disk were idle and spinning for that duration. We do not 
model the energy cost of doing I/O over and above that 
of keeping the disk electronics powered and the platter 
spinning; in general, this is difficult to model for an arbi- 
trary workload and is also relatively small. 

To drive the experiments we used real-time replay of 
the data center traces that we analyzed in Section 2. Us- 
ing all the trace data would have required one week per 
experimental run. To make this tractable, each trace was 
split into seven one-day (24-hour) traces. These traces 
were statically analyzed to find the “least idle” and the 








Time to spin up (36 GB disk) 10s 
Time to spin up (146 GB disk) 15s 
Energy cost of spinning up 20J 
Power when spun up 12W 
Power when spun down 2.6 W 











Table 3: Energy parameters for Seagate Cheetah 15K.4 


























Rack | Server | Function #volumes 
1 usr User files 3 
mds Media server 2 
prn Print server 2 
hm H/w monitoring 2 
2 src2 Source control 3 
proj Project files 5 
wdev Test web server 4 
3 rsrch Research projects 3 
prxy Firewall/web proxy 1 
srcl Source control 2 
stg Web staging 2 
ts Terminal server 1 
web Web/SQL server 4 








Table 4: Servers grouped by rack 


“most idle” days. Averaged across all volumes, the least 
idle day provides the smallest potential amount of idle 
time for write off-loading, whereas the most idle day pro- 
vides the largest. The least idle day ran from midnight on 
Monday 26" February 2007 to midnight on the following 
day; it had 35 million requests with 73% reads. The most 
idle day ran from midnight on Sunday 25" February to 
midnight on the following day; it had 21 million requests 
with 70% reads. These two days represent the worst and 
the best case for energy savings using write off-loading, 
and hence our evaluation is based on them. 

To emulate the traced data center volumes, sets of vol- 
umes were mapped on to the testbed. The entire testbed’s 
disk capacity is much smaller than the original traced 
servers. Therefore the traced servers were divided into 
three sets or “racks” (Table 4). Experiments were run for 
each rack independently; all the volumes in a single rack 
were simultaneously emulated on the testbed. two of the 
36 volumes (prxy/1 and sre1/0) could not be accommo- 
dated on the testbed with enough disks to sustain the of- 
fered load, so they were omitted. Due to the physical 
limitations of the testbed, the mapping does not keep vol- 
umes from the same original server on the same testbed 
server, or vice versa. However, our results show that the 
peak network load imposed by write off-loading is less 
than 7% of the network capacity: hence remapping does 
not significantly affect the system’s performance. Each 
volume was mapped to a RAID-1 or RAID-5 array with 
sufficient capacity to replay the volume trace. 
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Figure 6: CDF of energy consumed as a percentage of baseline 


A per-server trace replay component was used to re- 
play the traces and gather performance metrics. The start 
of trace replay was synchronized across all servers. Each 
trace event was then converted to an I/O request sent to 
the corresponding emulated volume at the time specified 
by the timestamp: i.e., the traces were replayed “open- 
loop” in real time. This is necessary because the block- 
level traces do not capture higher-level dependencies be- 
tween requests. However, requests which accessed over- 
lapping block ranges were serialized, under the assump- 
tion that such requests would not be issued concurrently. 

When configured for write off-loading each emulated 
volume was assigned both a manager and a logger. The 
logger used a 4GB partition at the end of the volume; 
on hardware with flash or other solid-state devices the 
logger would run on the solid-state component instead. 
All manager and logger components on each server were 
linked together into a single user-level process along with 
the trace replay component. This component opened 
each server volume as araw Windows block device; trace 
I/Os were then converted into read and write requests on 
these devices. Communication between managers and 
loggers is in-process if on the same physical server; oth- 
erwise we use UDP for broadcast and TCP for unicast. 

In the experiments we evaluated four configurations: 

e baseline: Volumes are never spun down. This gives 
no energy savings and no performance overhead. 

e vanilla: Volumes spin down when idle, and spin up 
again on the next request, whether read or write. 

e machine-level off-load: Write off-loading is enabled 
but managers can only off-load writes to loggers 
running on the same server: here the “server” is the 
original traced server, not the testbed replay server. 

e rack-level off-load: Managers can off-load writes to 
any logger in the rack. 

The configurations which place volumes in standby 

require an idle period before initiating standby. In the 


vanilla configuration we use an idle period of 60 seconds. 
For the two off-load configurations, a volume is placed in 
standby after 60 seconds of no reads and 10 seconds of 
no writes. Each off-load manager also limits the amount 
of off-loaded data to 1 GB: on reaching this limit, the 
manager spins up the volume in the background. 

In the remainder of this section we present the sum- 
marized results of our experimental runs. Each result 
is presented both for the “most idle” day and the “least 
idle” day, and for each of the four configurations. For 
a given day and configuration, results are aggregated 
across racks; although the experiments were run sequen- 
tially, this emulates all three racks running concurrently 
with off-loading (if enabled) happening at the rack or ma- 
chine level depending on the configuration. 


4.2 Energy Savings 


Figures 6(a) and 6(b) show the CDFs of energy con- 
sumed per volume for the least idle day and most idle 
day, respectively. Obviously, in the baseline case, all 
disks would always be spun up, and volumes would al- 
ways be at their maximum power level. Hence we nor- 
malize the power consumption of each volume in the 
other three configurations by the corresponding baseline 
value. All three configurations on both days save signifi- 
cant amounts of energy compared to the baseline, as seen 
by the number of volumes that use 50% or lower energy 
compared to baseline. Figure 7 summarizes these results 
showing the mean and peak power consumption across 
all volumes, again as a percentage of the baseline value. 

For the least idle day, of the three non-baseline config- 
urations, the vanilla configuration consumes the most en- 
ergy: 72% of baseline. This is because it does not utilize 
write off-loading to lengthen the idle periods. Machine- 
level off-loading is able to do this, and hence uses less en- 
ergy: 64% of the baseline. However, the energy savings 
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Figure 7: Total power consumption as percentage of baseline 


are limited by the need to keep one volume spinning per 
machine to absorb the off-loaded writes. This means that 
at all times at least 13 of 34 volumes were kept spinning. 
Rack-level off-loading uses the least energy of all (55% 
of baseline) since it does not suffer from the limitations 
of the other two approaches. With rack-level off-loading, 
potentially a single spun-up volume could absorb the off- 
loads for the entire rack. 

For the most idle day, all three non-baseline con- 
figurations improve their energy savings by exploiting 
the increased amount of idleness. As on the least idle 
day, vanilla uses significantly less energy (64%) than 
baseline; machine-level off-load does better (51%) than 
vanilla; and rack-level off-load does even better (40%). 

The peak power results in Figure 7 show that vanilla 
reduces peak power to 87-89% of the baseline; machine- 
level off-load to 83-84%, and rack-level off-load to 80%. 
Unlike the mean power usage these results show that 
there is not a significant difference between the most and 
least idle days. This is because the power usage varies 
considerably over the time scale of minutes, as shown in 
Figure 3, and hence even on a day with a low mean power 
usage, the peak could be quite high. However, there is 
still a significant difference between the off-loading and 
non-off-loading configurations. 


4.3 Performance Impact 


We now evaluate the performance impact of spinning 
disks down, both with and without off-loading. We mea- 
sured the response time of each read and write request 
in each configuration, on each of the test days. Fig- 
ure 8 shows the response time distributions for reads and 
writes, for the two days, aggregated over all volumes. 
Since most requests have the same response time in all 
configurations, we put the y-axis on a log scale to high- 
light the differences between the configurations. The «- 
axis is also on a log scale, since response times vary from 


tens of milliseconds in the common case to over 15 sec- 
onds in the worst case. For example, the baseline curve 
in Figure 8(a) shows that 0.01 (1%) of the read requests 
in the baseline configuration on the least idle day had a 
response time of more than 100 ms. 

We see that for the majority of requests, the perfor- 
mance was identical in all configurations. For a small 
fraction of the requests, we see a long tail in some cases, 
going out to over 10 seconds. This tail represents re- 
quests that needed to wait for a disk to spin up. In the 
vanilla configuration both reads and writes are impacted 
by this effect. For the machine-level and rack-level off- 
load only reads are affected: for write requests they track 
baseline performance up to and beyond the 0.0001 point, 
i.e., for 99.99% or more of the requests. For a very small 
number of requests (fewer than 0.01%) on the least idle 
day, the machine-level off-load does worse than the base- 
line or rack-level off-load; this is because in the case of 
a heavy burst of write requests, the machine-level off- 
load cannot spread the load across loggers on multiple 
servers, whereas the rack-level off-load can do this. 

These results confirm our expectation that spinning 
disks down causes a large penalty for a small number of 
requests. This penalty occurs for both reads and writes if 
we do not off-load writes, and only for reads if we do. It 
is worth noting that both the length and thickness of this 
tail are increased by an artifact of our experimental setup. 
Since we replay the traces open-loop, all requests that ar- 
rive while a disk is spinning up will be queued, and si- 
multaneously released to the disk when it spins up. Since 
the spin-up period is relatively long (10-15 seconds), a 
large number of requests could arrive during this period, 
which cause an additional large queuing delay even after 
the disk is spun up. For example, the tail for the vanilla 
configuration in Figure 8(c) goes out to 56 seconds: this 
is due to a single episode in which 5,000 requests were 
queued while waiting for a volume to spin up, and 22 of 
these requests suffered extremely high delays as a result. 
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Figure 8: Response time distributions: the x-axis shows response times on a log scale, and the y-axis shows the 
fraction (also on a log scale) of requests with response times higher than some value 


In reality, many of the requests in a single such burst 
would have been issued by the application in a closed 
loop, i.e., serialized one after another. Hence, delaying 
the first request would have prevented additional requests 
from being issued, avoiding the large queues and queu- 
ing delay. Further, if the request burst was created by 
a non-interactive application, for example a backup, then 
an initial delay of 10—15 seconds is acceptable. For inter- 
active applications, of course, this first-byte delay will be 
visible to the user; if a volume supports interactive appli- 
cations that cannot tolerate this delay even infrequently, 
then write off-loading or indeed any kind of spin-down 
should not be enabled for that volume. 


We now present some summary statistics on the re- 
sponse time distributions. Figure 9(a) shows the me- 
dian response time; as expected, there is no penalty for 
spinning disks down or off-loading. Figure 9(b) shows 
the mean response time. Here we see the effect of the 
skewed response time distribution, i.e., the long thin tail, 
which causes a small number of requests to increase the 
mean significantly. For reads, all the non-baseline con- 
figurations have a high mean response time. The off- 


load configurations do worse than vanilla, because they 
spin down more often (and save more energy): hence a 
burst of read requests is more likely to hit a spun-down 
volume in these cases. For the same reason the rack- 
level off-load has a higher mean response time than the 
machine-level off-load. 


In the case of writes, the mean is high for vanilla, 
but the off-load configurations do slightly better than the 
baseline case, with the rack-level off-load having the best 
performance of all. This is because logger writes have 
good locality, since they use a log structure, even if the 
original access pattern does not have good locality. Fur- 
ther, during bursts of high write load, rack-level off-load 
is able to load-balance across multiple loggers on multi- 
ple servers, and hence delivers the best performance. 


Figure 10 shows the percentage of requests incurring a 
spin-up delay in each case. Obviously, the baseline con- 
figuration has no spin-up delays, and the off-load con- 
figurations do not have spin-up delays on write requests. 
Reads for rack-level/machine-level off-load, and all re- 
quests for vanilla, have significant (up to 1.2%) numbers 
of spin-up delays, which skews the mean response time 
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Figure 9: Median and mean response times 
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Figure 10: Percentage of requests incurring spin-up de- 
lays 


for these cases. However, as remarked previously, some 
of this effect is an artifact of open-loop replay. 


Figure 11(a) shows the 95" percentile response times 
respectively for the different cases. There are only minor 
differences between the different configurations, since 
much fewer than 5% of requests see spin-up delays in 
any configurations. Finally, Figure 11(b) shows the max- 
imum response time for each case. For reads, the non- 
baseline configurations have similar worst-case perfor- 
mance to each other, although worse than the baseline: 
this is due to spin-up delays. For writes, all configu- 
rations have similar performance on the most idle day. 
On the least idle day, there is a large penalty for vanilla 
due to a combination of spin-up delay and queuing delay 
for a large write burst as previously discussed. Machine- 
level off-load also has a significant though lower penalty, 
due to the lack of load balancing on a heavy write burst. 
Rack-level off-load is able to load-balance such bursts 
and hence has a much better worst-case performance. 


In summary, all configurations have comparable per- 
formance to the baseline case for a majority of requests; 
however, reads in the off-load configurations and both 
reads and writes in the vanilla configuration have a long 


thin tail, which is unavoidable. Finally, rack-level off- 
load consistently outperforms machine-level off-load on 
both energy savings and write performance, but has 
worse read performance and adds network traffic to the 
system. Administrators can configure the logger views 
on a per-manager basis to provide the appropriate trade- 
off between these metrics. 


4.4 Network Usage 


We also measured the network overheads of rack-level 
off-loading across both test days combined. These are 
summarized in Table 5. Note that the bandwidth usage 
is based on communications between managers and log- 
gers that belong to different servers in the original trace. 
In other words, this measures the network overheads if 
write off-loading had been run on the original traced 
servers rather than the testbed servers. Thus there are 
no network overheads for machine-level off-load and of 
course none for the baseline or vanilla configurations. 

The average bandwidth usage is low compared to the 
bandwidth available in a typical data center. The peak 
bandwidth usage can easily be supported by gigabit net- 
works, which are widespread in enterprise data centers. 
The mean RPC round-trip latency is the amount of ad- 
ditional latency incurred by requests due to manager- 
logger communication. 

The last two entries in Table 5 show that a substan- 
tial fraction of write requests were off-loaded, but only 
a very small fraction of reads were remote. A remote 
read is one that required the manager to interact with a 
logger because some or all of the requested blocks had 
been off-loaded. This is the expected behavior: due to 
main-memory buffer caches, very few recently-written 
blocks are read back from the storage layer. In other 
words, most off-loaded blocks will be overwritten or re- 
claimed before they are read again. The small fraction 
of remote reads also justifies our decision to optimize 
the loggers for write rather than read requests. Machine- 
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Figure 11: 95" percentile and maximum (worst-case) response times 





Total network transfers over 2 days 46.5 GB 
Average network bandwidth usage | 2.31 Mbps 
Peak bandwidth usage over 60s 68.8 Mbps 
Mean RPC round-trip latency 2.6 ms 
Fraction of writes off-loaded 27% 
Fraction of remote reads 3.8% 














Table 5: Network overheads for rack-level off-loading 


level off-loading gives similar results to rack-level off- 
loading, with 8.3% of writes off-loaded but only 0.78% 
of reads being remote. 


5 Related Work 


There has been considerable research in power manage- 
ment for laptop and mobile device storage [9, 18, 30] and 
also on high-level power management for data centers as 
a whole [6]. We focus on related work in power manage- 
ment for enterprise storage systems. 

The closest related work is Massive Arrays of Idle 
Disks (MAID) [7] which has been proposed for replac- 
ing tape libraries as tertiary storage environments for 
very large-scale storage. MAIDs are storage components 
composed of 1,000s of disks holding hundreds of ter- 
abytes of storage. A subset of the disks are kept spin- 
ning, acting as a cache, while the rest are spun down. For 
standard RAID-based enterprise primary storage, this re- 
quires a minimum of two additional disks per volume. 
For non-archival storage this is an unacceptable overhead 
in terms of both energy and cost. In contrast, write off- 
loading does not require additional dedicated disks per 
volume or new hardware: we can opportunistically use 
any unused storage in the data center to store blocks. 

Power-aware cache management [33] optimizes cache 
replacement for idle times rather than miss ratios, and 
shows power savings for OLTP, cello [22], and synthetic 
traces. This is orthogonal to our approach: any increase 


in the inter-read time will result in increased energy sav- 
ings with write off-loading. However, we observe that 
the enterprise workloads that we traced already have 
large inter-read times that we exploit using write off- 
loading. 

DRPM [12] and Hibernator [32] are recently proposed 
approaches to save energy by using multi-speed disks 
(standard enterprise disks spin at a fixed rate of 10,000 
or 15,000 rpm). They propose using lower spin speeds 
when load is low, which decreases power consumption 
while increasing access latency. However, multi-speed 
disks are not widely deployed today in the enterprise, 
and we do not believe their use is likely to become 
widespread in the near future. 

Several approaches [16, 28, 29] have proposed power 
management schemes for RAID arrays at the RAID con- 
troller level or lower, which are orthogonal to write off- 
loading which works above the block device level. In 
particular, PARAID [28] uses different numbers of disks 
in the array for different load levels, and provides good 
power savings for read-mostly workloads. Hence it is 
complementary to write off-loading, which can convert a 
mixed workload to a read-only one. 

Popular Data Concentration (PDC) [19] migrates data 
between disks to concentrate hot data on a few disks, al- 
lowing the remainder to spin down. This could be done 
within the disks on a volume: in this case it would be 
transparent and orthogonal to volume-level off-loading. 
PDC could potentially be done across volumes as well: 
however, this is not practical for most enterprise solu- 
tions since volumes will no longer be isolated from each 
other for performance, cannot be tuned individually, and 
acquire long-term data dependencies on each other. 

Serverless file systems, such as xFS [1], attempt to 
distribute block storage and management across multiple 
networked machines, and use co-operative caching [8] to 
improve performance. By contrast, write off-loading is 
designed to save energy rather than reduce latency or in- 
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crease throughput. It also works at the block level, and 
rather than storing data remotely for days or weeks, a rel- 
atively small number of blocks are temporarily hosted on 
remote machines. 

The log structure used to store off-loaded data and 
meta data is similar to those used in log-structured file 
systems [11, 21, 27]. However, log-structured file sys- 
tems store all written data for the long term, whereas our 
logs store only off-loaded data, and temporarily. 

Finally, various approaches to storage workload trac- 
ing and trace replay have been proposed in the research 
literature [2, 10, 15, 31]. We decided to use ETW 
for tracing since it is already supported on our traced 
servers, and it provides the functionality we needed (trac- 
ing block-level I/O requests) with low overhead. 


6 Discussion 


Hardware trends. Recently, there has been consider- 
able interest in solid-state drives (SSD) for mobile de- 
vices and laptops [23, 24]. These drives currently vary in 
size from 4—32 GB, and use less power than disks. While 
SSD-based storage is likely to become widely used in 
laptops over the next 2-3 years, it is unlikely to replace 
disks in the enterprise in the foreseeable future due to the 
high per-GB costs and performance characteristics. 


However, it is likely that solid-state memory (flash) 
will become common, either in hybrid drives or as 
a small generic block-level storage device on mother- 
boards. Hybrid drives include a small amount of flash 
within the disk. This allows the drive to spin the physical 
disk down and use the flash as a persistent buffer cache. 
This is very similar to the idea of using battery-backed 
NVRAM as a buffer cache to reduce disk traffic [3]. 

Thus, if and when enterprise storage becomes fully 
SSD-based, write off-loading will offer few advantages. 
However, for the next decade or so we expect that server 
systems will continue to have disk-based systems, in- 
creasingly augmented with solid-state memory: by run- 
ning loggers on the solid-state devices and using them for 
write off-loading, the power savings of write off-loading 
can be further increased. 

Traditionally, spinning a disk up and down is viewed 
as increasing the stress on the drive and reducing the 
mean time to failure (MTTF). For the state-of-the-art en- 
terprise class Seagate Cheetah 15K.4 SCSI drives, the 
MTTF calculations assume 200 power cycles per year. 
Recent research has re-examined some of the assump- 
tions about factors that impact disk lifetime [20, 25] but 
has not examined the effect of spinning disks down: we 
see it as an open question what impact spinning up and 
down will have on enterprise disks. 


Configuration and management. Write off-loading 
requires some level of administrator configuration and 
management. For example, an administrator might wish 
to disable write off-loading for some period of time on 
some set of disks, say a RAID array, hosting both man- 
agers and loggers. When this is desired, all data on log- 
gers hosted on those disks must be reclaimed by their 
home volumes. Similarly, all data off-loaded by man- 
agers on those disks must be reclaimed and invalidated 
on the loggers that were storing them. This would be the 
procedure, for example, for decommissioning a volume 
that currently has write off-loading enabled. 

System boot volumes typically should not have an off- 
load manager enabled (although they can certainly sup- 
port a logger). This avoids off-loading blocks that are 
required for the system to boot. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper we propose a technique called write off- 
loading to save energy in enterprise storage. It allows 
blocks written to one volume to be temporarily redirected 
to persistent storage elsewhere in an enterprise data cen- 
ter. This alters the I/O access pattern to the volume, 
generating significant idle periods during which the vol- 
ume’s disks can be spun down, thereby saving energy. 

We analyzed the potential savings using real-world 
traces gathered for a week from the 13 servers in our 
building’s data center. Our analysis shows that sim- 
ply spinning disks down when idle saves significant en- 
ergy. Further, write off-loading enables potentially much 
larger savings by creating longer idle periods. To vali- 
date the analysis we implemented write off-loading and 
measured its performance on a hardware testbed. The 
evaluation confirms the analysis results: just spinning 
disks down when idle reduces their energy consumption 
by 28-36%, and write off-loading increases the savings 
to 45-60%. 

We believe that write off-loading is a viable technique 
for saving energy in enterprise storage. In order to use 
write off-loading, a system administrator needs to man- 
age the trade-off between energy and performance. We 
are designing tools to help administrators decide how to 
save the most energy with the least performance impact. 
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Abstract 


Disk-based deduplication storage has emerged as the new-generation storage system for enterprise data protection to 
replace tape libraries. Deduplication removes redundant data segments to compress data into a highly compact form 
and makes it economical to store backups on disk instead of tape. A crucial requirement for enterprise data 
protection is high throughput, typically over 100 MB/sec, which enables backups to complete quickly. A significant 
challenge is to identify and eliminate duplicate data segments at this rate on a low-cost system that cannot afford 
enough RAM to store an index of the stored segments and may be forced to access an on-disk index for every input 
segment. 


This paper describes three techniques employed in the production Data Domain deduplication file system to relieve 
the disk bottleneck. These techniques include: (1) the Summary Vector, a compact in-memory data structure for 
identifying new segments; (2) Stream-Informed Segment Layout, a data layout method to improve on-disk locality 
for sequentially accessed segments; and (3) Locality Preserved Caching, which maintains the locality of the 
fingerprints of duplicate segments to achieve high cache hit ratios. Together, they can remove 99% of the disk 
accesses for deduplication of real world workloads. These techniques enable a modern two-socket dual-core system 
to run at 90% CPU utilization with only one shelf of 15 disks and achieve 100 MB/sec for single-stream throughput 
and 210 MB/sec for multi-stream throughput. 


The traditional solution has been to use tape libraries as 


1 Introduction secondary storage devices and to transfer physical tapes 


The massive storage requirements for data protection 
have presented a serious problem for data centers. 
Typically, data centers perform a weekly full backup of 
all the data on their primary storage systems to secondary 
storage devices where they keep these backups for weeks 
to months. In addition, they may perform daily 
incremental backups that copy only the data which has 
changed since the last backup. The frequency, type and 
retention of backups vary for different kinds of data, but 
it is common for the secondary storage to hold 10 to 20 
times more data than the primary storage. For disaster 
recovery, additional offsite copies may double the 
secondary storage capacity needed. If the data is 
transferred offsite over a wide area network, the network 
bandwidth requirement can be enormous. 


Given the data protection use case, there are two main 
requirements for a secondary storage system storing 
backup data. The first is low cost so that storing backups 
and moving copies offsite does not end up costing 
significantly more than storing the primary data. The 
second is high performance so that backups can complete 
in a timely fashion. In many cases, backups must 
complete overnight so the load of performing backups 
does not interfere with normal daytime usage. 


for disaster recovery. Tape cartridges cost a small 
fraction of disk storage systems and they have good 
sequential transfer rates in the neighborhood of 100 
MB/sec. But, managing cartridges is a manual process 
that is expensive and error prone. It is quite common for 
restores to fail because a tape cartridge cannot be located 
or has been damaged during handling. Further, random 
access performance, needed for data restores, is 
extremely poor. Disk-based storage systems and network 
replication would be much preferred if they were 
affordable. 


During the past few years, disk-based, “deduplication” 
storage systems have been introduced for data protection 
[QD02, MCMO01, KDLT04, Dat05, JDTO5]. Such 
systems compress data by removing duplicate data across 
files and often across all the data in a storage system. 
Some implementations achieve a 20:1 compression ratio 
(total data size divided by physical space used) for 3 
months of backup data using the daily-incremental and 
weekly-full backup policy. By substantially reducing the 
footprint of versioned data, deduplication can make the 
costs of storage on disk and tape comparable and make 
replicating data over a WAN to a remote site for disaster 
recovery practical. 
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The specific deduplication approach varies among 
system vendors. Certainly the different approaches vary 
in how effectively they reduce data. But, the goal of this 
paper is not to investigate how to get the greatest data 
reduction, but rather how to do deduplication at high 
speed in order to meet the performance requirement for 
secondary storage used for data protection. 


The most widely used deduplication method for 
secondary storage, which we call Identical Segment 
Deduplication, breaks a data file or stream into 
contiguous segments and eliminates duplicate copies of 
identical segments. Several emerging commercial 
systems have used this approach. 


The focus of this paper is to show how to implement a 
high-throughput Identical Segment Deduplication 
storage system at low system cost. The key performance 
challenge is finding duplicate segments. Given a segment 
size of 8 KB and a performance target of 100 MB/sec, a 
deduplication system must process approximately 12,000 
segments per second. 


An in-memory index of all segment fingerprints could 
easily achieve this performance, but the size of the index 
would limit system size and increase system cost. 
Consider a segment size of 8 KB and a segment 
fingerprint size of 20 bytes. Supporting 8 TB worth of 
unique segments, would require 20 GB just to store the 
fingerprints. 


An alternative approach is to maintain an on-disk index 
of segment fingerprints and use a cache to accelerate 
segment index accesses. Unfortunately, a traditional 
cache would not be effective for this workload. Since 
fingerprint values are random, there is no spatial locality 
in the segment index accesses. Moreover, because the 
backup workload streams large data sets through the 
system, there is very little temporal locality. Most 
segments are referenced just once every week during the 
full backup of one particular system. Reference-based 
caching algorithms such as LRU do not work well for 
such workloads. The Venti system, for example, 
implemented such a cache [QD02]. Its combination of 
index and block caches only improves its write 
throughput by about 16% (from 5.6MB/sec to 
6.5MB/sec) even with 8 parallel disk index lookups. The 
primary reason is due to its low cache hit ratios. 


With low cache hit ratios, most index lookups require 
disk operations. If each index lookup requires a disk 
access which may take 10 msec and 8 disks are used for 
index lookups in parallel, the write throughput will be 
about 6.4MB/sec, roughly corresponding to Venti’s 
throughput of less than 6.5MB/sec with 8 drives. While 
Venti’s performance may be adequate for the archival 
usage of a small workgroup, it’s a far cry from the 
throughput goal of deduplicating at 100 MB/sec to 


compete with high-end tape libraries. Achieving 100 
MB/sec, would require 125 disks doing index lookups in 
parallel! This would increase the system cost of 
deduplication storage to an unattainable level. 


Our key idea is to use a combination of three methods to 
reduce the need for on-disk index lookups during the 
deduplication process. We present in detail each of the 
three techniques used in the production Data Domain 
deduplication file system. The first is to use a Bloom 
filter, which we call a Summary Vector, as the summary 
data structure to test if a data segment is new to the 
system. It avoids wasted lookups for segments that do 
not exist in the index. The second is to store data 
segments and their fingerprints in the same order that 
they occur in a data file or stream. Such Stream-Informed 
Segment Layout (SISL) creates spatial locality for 
segment and fingerprint accesses. The third, called 
Locality Preserved Caching, takes advantage of the 
segment layout to fetch and cache groups of segment 
fingerprints that are likely to be accessed together. A 
single disk access can result in many cache hits and thus 
avoid many on-disk index lookups. 


Our evaluation shows that these techniques are effective 
in removing the disk bottleneck in an Identical Segment 
Deduplication storage system. For a system running on a 
server with two dual-core CPUs with one shelf of 15 
drives, these techniques can eliminate about 99% of 
index lookups for variable-length segments with an 
average size of about 8 KB. We show that the system 
indeed delivers high throughput: achieving over 100 
MB/sec for single-stream write and read performance, 
and over 210 MB/sec for multi-stream write 
performance. This is an order-of-magnitude throughput 
improvement over the parallel indexing techniques 
presented in the Venti system. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
presents challenges and observations in designing a 
deduplication storage system for data protection. Section 
3 describes the software architecture of the production 
Data Domain deduplication file system. Section 4 
presents our methods for avoiding the disk bottleneck. 
Section 5 shows our experimental results. Section 6 
gives an overview of the related work, and Section 7 
draws conclusions. 


2 Challenges and Observations 


2.1. Variable vs. Fixed Length Segments 


An Identical Segment Deduplication system could 
choose to use either fixed length segments or variable 
length segments created in a content dependent manner. 
Fixed length segments are the same as the fixed-size 
blocks of many non-deduplication file systems. For the 
purposes of this discussion, extents that are multiples of 
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some underlying fixed size unit such as a disk sector are 
the same as fixed-size blocks. 


Variable-length segments can be any number of bytes in 
length within some range. They are the result of 
partitioning a file or data stream in a content dependent 
manner [Man93, BDH94]. 


The main advantage of a fixed segment size is simplicity. 
A conventional file system can create fixed-size blocks 
in the usual way and a deduplication process can then be 
applied to deduplicate those fixed-size blocks or 
segments. The approach is effective at deduplicating 
whole files that are identical because every block of 
identical files will of course be identical. 


In backup applications, single files are backup images 
that are made up of large numbers of component files. 
These files are rarely entirely identical even when they 
are successive backups of the same file system. A single 
addition, deletion, or change of any component file can 
easily shift the remaining image content. Even if no other 
file has changed, the shift would cause each fixed sized 
segment to be different than it was last time, containing 
some bytes from one neighbor and giving up some bytes 
to its other neighbor. The approach of partitioning the 
data into variable length segments based on content 
allows a segment to grow or shrink as needed so the 
remaining segments can be identical to previously stored 
segments. 


Even for storing individual files, variable length 
segments have an advantage. Many files are very similar 
to, but not identical to other versions of the same file. 
Variable length segments can accommodate these 
differences and maximize the number of identical 
segments. 


Because variable length segments are essential for 
deduplication of the shifted content of backup images, 
we have chosen them over fixed-length segments. 


2.2 Segment Size 


Whether fixed or variable sized, the choice of average 
segment size is difficult because of its impact on 
compression and _ performance. The smaller the 
segments, the more duplicate segments there will be. Put 
another way, if there is a small modification to a file, the 
smaller the segment, the smaller the new data that must 
be stored and the more of the file’s bytes will be in 
duplicate segments. Within limits, smaller segments will 
result in a better compression ratio. 


On the other hand, with smaller segments, there are more 
segments to process which reduces performance. At a 
minimum, more segments mean more times through the 
deduplication loop, but it is also likely to mean more on- 
disk index lookups. 


With smaller segments, there are more segments to 
manage. Since each segment requires the same metadata 
size, smaller segments will require more storage 
footprint for their metadata, and the segment fingerprints 
for fewer total user bytes can be cached in a given 
amount of memory. The segment index is larger. There 
are more updates to the index. To the extent that any data 
structures scale with the number of segments, they will 
limit the overall capacity of the system. Since 
commodity servers typically have a hard limit on the 
amount of physical memory in a system, the decision on 
the segment size can greatly affect the cost of the system. 


A well-designed duplication storage system should have 
the smallest segment size possible given the throughput 
and capacity requirements for the product. After several 
iterative design processes, we have chosen to use 8 KB 
as the average segment size for the variable sized data 
segments in our deduplication storage system. 


2.3 Performance-Capacity Balance 


A secondary storage system used for data protection 
must support a reasonable balance between capacity and 
performance. Since backups must complete within a 
fixed backup window time, a system with a given 
performance can only backup so much data within the 
backup window. Further, given a fixed retention period 
for the data being backed up, the storage system needs 
only so much capacity to retain the backups that can 
complete within the backup window. Conversely, given a 
particular storage capacity, backup policy, and 
deduplication efficiency, it is possible to compute the 
throughput that the system must sustain to justify the 
capacity. This balance between performance and 
capacity motivates the need to achieve good system 
performance with only a small number of disk drives. 


Assuming a backup policy of weekly fulls and daily 
incrementals with a retention period of 15 weeks and a 
system that achieves a 20x compression ratio storing 
backups for such a policy, as a rough rule of thumb, it 
requires approximately as much capacity as the primary 
data to store all the backup images. That is, for 1 TB of 
primary data, the deduplication secondary storage would 
consume approximately 1 TB of physical capacity to 
store the 15 weeks of backups. 


Weekly full backups are commonly done over the 
weekend with a backup window of 16 hours. The 
balance of the weekend is reserved for restarting failed 
backups or making additional copies. Using the rule of 
thumb above, 1 TB of capacity can _ protect 
approximately 1 TB of primary data. All of that must be 
backed up within the 16-hour backup window which 
implies a throughput of about 18 MB/sec per terabyte of 
capacity. 
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Following this logic, a system with a shelf of 15 SATA 
drives each with a capacity of 500 GB and a total usable 
capacity after RAID, spares, and other overhead of 6 TB 
could protect 6 TB of primary storage and must therefore 
be able to sustain over 100 MB/sec of deduplication 
throughput. 


2.4 Fingerprint vs. Byte Comparisons 


An Identical Segment Deduplication storage system 
needs a method to determine that two segments are 
identical. This could be done with a byte by byte 
comparison of the newly written segment with the 
previously stored segment. However, such a comparison 
is only possible by first reading the previously stored 
segment from disk. This would be much more onerous 
than looking up a segment in an index and would make it 
extremely difficult if not impossible to maintain the 
needed throughput. 


To avoid this overhead, we rely on comparisons of 
segment fingerprints to determine the identity of a 
segment. The fingerprint is a collision-resistant hash 
value computed over the content of each segment. SHA- 
1 is such a collision-resistant function [NIST95]. At a 
160-bit output value, the probability of fingerprint 
collision by a pair of different segments is extremely 
small, many orders of magnitude smaller than hardware 
error rates [QD02]. When data corruption occurs, it will 
almost certainly be the result of undetected errors in 
RAM, IO busses, network transfers, disk storage devices, 
other hardware components or software errors and not 
from a collision. 


3 Deduplication Storage System 
Architecture 


To provide the context for presenting our methods for 
avoiding the disk bottleneck, this section describes the 
architecture of the production Data Domain File System, 
DDFS, for which Identical Segment Deduplication is an 
integral feature. Note that the methods presented in the 
next section are general and can apply to other Identical 
Segment Deduplication storage systems. 


At the highest level, DDFS breaks a file into variable- 
length segments in a content dependent manner [Man93, 
BDH94] and computes a fingerprint for each segment. 
DDFS uses the fingerprints both to identify duplicate 
segments and as part of a segment descriptor used to 
reference a segment. It represents files as sequences of 
segment fingerprints. During writes, DDFS identifies 
duplicate segments and does its best to store only one 
copy of any particular segment. Before storing a new 
segment, DDFS uses a variation of the Ziv-Lempel 
algorithm to compress the segment [ZL77]. 


File name space 
Services | manager 


Segment 


segment 
Store index 
Container Manager 





Figure 1: Data Domain File System architecture. 


Figure | is a block diagram of DDFS, which is made up 
of a stack of software components. At the top of the 
stack, DDFS supports multiple access protocols which 
are layered on a common File Services interface. 
Supported protocols include NFS, CIFS, and a virtual 
tape library interface (VTL). 


When a data stream enters the system, it goes through 
one of the standard interfaces to the generic File Services 
layer, which manages the name space and file metadata. 
The File Services layer forwards write requests to 
Content Store which manages the data content within a 
file. Content Store breaks a data stream into segments, 
uses Segment Store to perform deduplication, and keeps 
track of the references for a file. Segment Store does the 
actual work of deduplication. It packs deduplicated 
(unique) segments into relatively large units, compresses 
such units using a variation of Ziv-Lempel algorithm to 
further compress the data, and then writes the 
compressed results into containers supported by 
Container Manager. 


To read a data stream from the system, a client drives the 
read operation through one of the standard interfaces and 
the File Services Layer. Content Store uses the 
references to deduplicated segments to deliver the 
desired data stream to the client. Segment Store 
prefetches, decompresses, reads and caches data 
segments from Container Manager. 


The following describes the Content Store, Segment 
Store and the Container Manager in detail and discusses 
our design decisions. 


3.1 Content Store 


Content Store implements byte-range writes and reads 
for deduplicated data objects, where an object is a linear 
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sequence of client data bytes and has intrinsic and client- 
settable attributes or metadata. An object may be a 
conventional file, a backup image of an entire volume or 
a tape cartridge. 


To write a range of bytes into an object, Content Store 
performs several operations. 


¢ Anchoring partitions the byte range into variable- 
length segments in a content dependent manner 
[Man93, BDH94]. 


¢ Segment fingerprinting computes the SHA-1 hash 
and generates the segment descriptor based on it. 
Each segment descriptor contains per segment 
information of at least fingerprint and size 


¢ Segment mapping builds the tree of segments that 
records the mapping between object byte ranges and 
segment descriptors. The goal is to represent a data 
object using references to deduplicated segments. 


To read a range of bytes in an object, Content Store 
traverses the tree of segments created by the segment 
mapping operation above to obtain the segment 
descriptors for the relevant segments. It fetches the 
segments from Segment Store and returns the requested 
byte range to the client. 


3.2 Segment Store 


Segment Store is essentially a database of segments 
keyed by their segment descriptors. To support writes, it 
accepts segments with their segment descriptors and 
stores them. To support reads, it fetches segments 
designated by their segment descriptors. 


To write a data segment, Segment Store performs several 
operations. 


¢ Segment filtering determines if a segment is a 
duplicate. This is the key operation to deduplicate 
segments and may trigger disk I/Os, thus its 
overhead can significantly impact throughput 
performance. 


* Container packing adds segments to be stored to a 
container which is the unit of storage in the system. 
The packing operation also compresses segment data 
using a variation of the Ziv-Lempel algorithm. A 
container, when fully packed, is appended to the 
Container Manager. 


¢ Segment Indexing updates the segment index that 
maps segment descriptors to the container holding 
the segment, after the container has been appended 
to the Container Manager. 


To read a data segment, Segment Store performs the 
following operations. 


metadata |] metadata 
section |] section 





data data 
section 


Figure 2: Containers are self-describing, immutable, 
units of storage several megabytes in size. All segments 
are stored in containers. 


¢ Segment lookup finds the container storing the 
requested segment. This operation may trigger disk 
1/Os to look in the on-disk index, thus it is 
throughput sensitive. 


* Container retrieval reads the relevant portion of the 
indicated container by invoking the Container 
Manager. 


* Container unpacking decompresses the retrieved 
portion of the container and returns the requested 
data segment. 


3.3. Container Manager 


The Container Manager provides a storage container log 
abstraction, not a block abstraction, to Segment Store. 
Containers, shown in Figure 2, are self-describing in that 
a metadata section includes the segment descriptors for 
the stored segments. They are immutable in that new 
containers can be appended and old containers deleted, 
but containers cannot be modified once written. When 
Segment Store appends a container, the Container 
Manager returns a container ID which is unique over the 
life of the system. 


The Container Manager is responsible for allocating, 
deallocating, reading, writing and reliably storing 
containers. It supports reads of the metadata section or a 
portion of the data section, but it only supports appends 
of whole containers. If a container is not full but needs to 
be written to disk, it is padded out to its full size. 


Container Manager is built on top of standard block 
storage. Advanced techniques such as Software RAID-6, 
continuous data scrubbing, container verification, and 
end to end data checks are applied to ensure a high level 
of data integrity and reliability. 


The container abstraction offers several benefits. 
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¢ The fixed container size makes container allocation 
and deallocation easy. 


¢ The large granularity of a container write achieves 
high disk throughput utilization. 


¢ A properly sized container size allows efficient full- 
stripe RAID writes, which enables an efficient 
software RAID implementation at the storage layer. 


4 Acceleration Methods 


This section presents three methods to accelerate the 
deduplication process in our deduplication storage 
system: summary vector, stream-informed data layout, 
and locality preserved caching. The combination of 
these methods allows our system to avoid about 99% of 
the disk I/Os required by a system relying on index 
lookups alone. The following describes each of the three 
techniques in detail. 


4.1. Summary Vector 


The purpose of the Summary Vector is to reduce the 
number of times that the system goes to disk to look for a 
duplicate segment only to find that none exists. One can 
think of the Summary Vector as an in-memory, 
conservative summary of the segment index. If the 
Summary Vector indicates a segment is not in the index, 
then there is no point in looking further for the segment; 
the segment is new and should be stored. On the other 
hand, being only an approximation of the index, if the 
Summary Vector indicates the segment is in the index, 
there is a high probability that the segment is actually in 
the segment index, but there is no guarantee. 


The Summary Vector 
operations: 


implements the following 


* Tnitd 
* Insert(fingerprint) 
* Lookup(fingerprint) 


We use a Bloom filter to implement the Summary Vector 
in our current design [Blo70]. A Bloom filter uses a 
vector of m bits to summarize the existence information 
about n fingerprints in the segment index. In Init (), 
all bits are set to 0. Insert (a) uses k independent 
hashing functions, h;, ..., 4,, each mapping a fingerprint 
a to [0, m -1] and sets the bits at position h;(a), ..., hg (a) 
to 1. For any fingerprint x, Lookup (x) will check all 
bits at position h ;(x) , ..., h4(x) to see if they are all set 
to 1. If any of the bits is 0, then we know x is definitely 
not in the segment index. Otherwise, with high 
probability, x will be in the segment index, assuming 
reasonable choices of m, n, and k. Figure 3 illustrates the 
operations of Summary Vector. 


summary vector 
ge 
fp(s1) Xz h2 
h3 


(a) Inserting segment si to the Summary Vector 


summary vector 
10 1 4 


ahi 
e 
fp(s2) <—> h2 
“hs 





(b) Looking up segment s2 In the Summary Vector 


Figure 3: Summary Vector operations. The Summary 
Vector can identify most new segments without looking 
up the segment index. Initially all bits in the array are 0. 
On insertion, shown in (a), bits specified by several 
hashes, h1, h2, and h3 of the fingerprint of the segment 
are set to 1. On lookup, shown in (b), the bits specified by 
the same hashes are checked. If any are 0, as shown in 
this case, the segment cannot be in the system. 


As indicated in [FCAB98], the probability of false 
positive for an element not in the set, or the false positive 
rate, can be calculated in a straightforward fashion, 
given our assumption that hash functions are perfectly 
random. After all 7 elements hashed and inserted into the 
Bloom filter, the probability that a specific bit is still 0 is 


kn 


Pook =einlm 
m 


The probability of false positive is then: 


I-(1-2) “= (1-0%) 


Using this formula, one can derive a particular parameter 
to achieve a given false positive rate. For example, to 
achieve 2% false positive rate, the smallest size of the 
Summary Vector is 8 x 1 bits (m/n = 8) and the number 
of hash functions can be 4 (k = 4). 


k 


To have a fairly small probability of false positive such 
as a fraction of a percent, we choose m such that m/n is 
about 8 for a target goal of m and & around 4 or 5. For 
example, supporting one billion base segments requires 
about 1 GB of memory for the Summary Vector. 


At system shutdown the system writes the Summary 
Vector to disk. At startup, it reads in the saved copy. To 
handle power failures and other kinds of unclean 
shutdowns, the system periodically checkpoints the 
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Summary Vector to disk. To recover, the system loads 
the most recent checkpoint of the Summary Vector and 
then processes the containers appended to the container 
log since the checkpoint, adding the contained segments 
to the Summary Vector. 


Although several variations of Bloom filters have been 
proposed during the past few years [BM05], we have 
chosen the basic Bloom Filter for simplicity and efficient 
implementation. 


4.2 Stream-Informed Segment Layout 


We use Stream-Informed Segment Layout (SISL) to 
create spatial locality for both segment data and segment 
descriptors and to enable Locality Preserved Caching as 
described in the next section. A stream here is just the 
sequence of bytes that make up a backup image stored in 
a Content Store object. 


Our main observation is that in backup applications, 
segments tend to reappear in the same of very similar 
sequences with other segments. Consider a | MB file 
with a hundred or more segments. Every time that file is 
backed up, the same sequence of a hundred segments 
will appear. If the file is modified slightly, there will be 
some new segments, but the rest will appear in the same 
order. When new data contains a duplicate segment x, 
there is a high probability that other segments in its 
locale are duplicates of the neighbors of x. We call this 
property segment duplicate locality. SISL is designed to 
preserve this locality. 


Content Store and Segment Store support a stream 
abstraction that segregates the segments created for 
different objects, preserves the logical ordering of 
segments within the Content Store object, and dedicates 
containers to hold segments for a single stream in their 
logical order. The metadata sections of these containers 
store segment descriptors in their logical order. Multiple 
streams can be written to Segment Store in parallel, but 
the stream abstraction prevents the segments for the 
different streams from being jumbled together in a 
container. 


The design decision to make the deduplication storage 
system stream aware is a significant distinction from 
other systems such as Venti. 


When an object is opened for writing, Content Store 
opens a corresponding stream with Segment Store which 
in turn assigns a container to the stream. Content Store 
writes ordered batches of segments for the object to the 
stream. Segment Store packs the new segments into the 
data section of the dedicated container, performs a 
variation of Ziv-Lempel compression on the data section, 
and writes segment descriptors into the metadata section 
of the container. When the container fills up, it appends 
it with Container Manager and starts a new container for 


the stream. Because multiple streams can write to 
Segment Store in parallel, there may be multiple open 
containers, one for each active stream. 


The end result is Stream-Informed Segment Layout or 
SISL, because for a data stream, new data segments are 
stored together in the data sections, and their segment 
descriptors are stored together in the metadata section. 


SISL offers many benefits. 


¢ When multiple segments of the same data stream are 
written to a container together, many fewer disk I/Os 
are needed to reconstruct the stream which helps the 
system achieve high read throughput. 


¢ Descriptors and compressed data of adjacent new 
segments in the same stream are packed linearly in 
the metadata and data sections respectively in the 
same container. This packing captures duplicate 
locality for future streams resembling this stream, 
and enables Locality Preserved Caching to work 
effectively. 


¢ The metadata section is stored separately from the 
data section, and is generally much smaller than the 
data section. For example, a container size of 4 MB, 
an average segment size of 8 KB, and a Ziv-Lempel 
compression ratio of 2, yield about 1K segments in a 
container, and require a metadata section size of just 
about 64 KB, at a segment descriptor size of 64 
bytes. The small granularity on container metadata 
section reads allows Locality Preserved Caching in a 
highly efficient manner: 1K segments can be cached 
using a single small disk I/O. This contrasts to the 
old way of one on-disk index lookup per segment. 


These advantages make SISL an effective mechanism for 
deduplicating multiple-stream fine-grained data 
segments. Packing containers in a stream aware fashion 
distinguishes our system from Venti and many other 
systems. 


4.3 Locality Preserved Caching 


We use Locality Preserved Caching (LPC) to accelerate 
the process of identifying duplicate segments. 


A traditional cache does not work well for caching 
fingerprints, hashes, or descriptors for duplicate 
detection because fingerprints are essentially random. 
Since it is difficult to predict the index location for next 
segment without going through the actual index access 
again, the miss ratio of a traditional cache will be 
extremely high. 


We apply LPC to take advantage of segment duplicate 
locality so that if a segment is a duplicate, the base 
segment is highly likely cached already. LPC is achieved 
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by combining the container abstraction with a segment 
cache as discussed next. 


For segments that cannot be resolved by the Summary 
Vector and LPC, we resort to looking up the segment in 
the segment index. We have two goals on this retrieval: 


¢ Making this retrieval a relatively rare occurrence. 


¢ Whenever the retrieval is made, it benefits segment 
filtering of future segments in the locale. 


LPC implements a segment cache to cache likely base 
segment descriptors for future duplicate segments. The 
segment cache maps a segment fingerprint to its 
corresponding container ID. Our main idea is to 
maintain the segment cache by groups of fingerprints. 
On a miss, LPC will fetch the entire metadata section in 
a container, insert all fingerprints in the metadata section 
into the cache, and remove all fingerprints of an old 
metadata section from the cache together. This method 
will preserve the locality of fingerprints of a container in 
the cache. 


The operations for the segment cache are: 


* Init (): Initialize the segment cache. 

* Insert(container): Iterate through all 
segment descriptors in container metadata section, 
and insert each descriptor and container ID into the 
segment cache. 

* Remove(container): Iterate through all 
segment descriptors in container metadata section, 
and remove each descriptor and container ID from 
the segment cache. 

* Lookup (fingerprint): Find the corresponding 
container ID for the fingerprint specified. 

Descriptors of all segments in a container are added or 

removed from the segment cache at once. Segment 

caching is typically triggered by a duplicate segment that 
misses in the segment cache, and requires a lookup in the 
segment index. As a side effect of finding the 
corresponding container ID in the segment index, we 
prefetch all segment descriptors in this container to the 
segment cache. We call this Locality Preserved Caching. 

The intuition is that base segments in this container are 

likely to be checked against for future duplicate 

segments, based on segment duplicate locality. Our 
results on real world data have validated this intuition 
overwhelmingly. 


We have implemented the segment cache using a hash 
table. When the segment cache is full, containers that are 
ineffective in accelerating segment filtering are leading 
candidates for replacement from the segment cache. A 
reasonable cache replacement policy is Least-Recently- 
Used (LRU) on cached containers. 


4.4 Accelerated Segment Filtering 


We have combined all three techniques above in the 
segment filtering phase of our implementation. 


For an incoming segment for write, the algorithm does 
the following: 


¢* Checks to see if it is in the segment cache. If it is in 
the cache, the incoming segment is a duplicate. 


¢ If it is not in the segment cache, check the Summary 
Vector. If it is not in the Summary Vector, the 
segment is new. Write the new segment into the 
current container. 


¢ TIfit is in the Summary Vector, lookup the segment 
index for its container Id. If it is in the index, the 
incoming segment is a duplicate; insert the metadata 
section of the container into the segment cache. If 
the segment cache is full, remove the metadata 
section of the least recently used container first. 


¢  Ifitis not in the segment index, the segment is new. 
Write the new segment into the current container. 


We aim to keep the segment index lookup to a minimum 
in segment filtering. 


5 Experimental Results 
We would like to answer the following questions: 


¢ How well does the deduplication storage system 
work with real world datasets? 


¢ How effective are the three techniques in terms of 
reducing disk I/O operations? 


¢ What throughput can a deduplication storage system 
using these techniques achieve? 


For the first question, we will report our results with real 
world data from two customer data centers. For the next 
two questions, we conducted experiments with several 
internal datasets. Our experiments use a Data Domain 
DD580 deduplication storage system as an NFS v3 
server [PJSS*94]. This deduplication system features 
two-socket duel-core CPU’s running at 3 Ghz, a total of 
8 GB system memory, 2 gigabit NIC cards, and a 15- 
drive disk subsystem running software RAID6 with one 
spare drive. We use | and 4 backup client computers 
running NFS v3 client for sending data. 


5.1 Results with Real World Data 


The system described in this paper has been used at over 
1,000 data centers. The following paragraphs report the 
deduplication results from two data centers, generated 
from the auto-support mechanism of the system. 
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Figure 4: Logical/Physical Capacities at Data Center A 
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Table 1: Statistics on Daily Global and Daily Local 
Compression Ratios at Data Center A 


Data center A backs up structured database data over the 
course of 31 days during the initial deployment of a 
deduplication system. The backup policy is to do daily 
full backups, where each full backup produces over 600 
GB at steady state. There are two exceptions: 


¢ During the initial seeding phase (until ee day in this 
example), different data or different types of data are 
rolled into the backup set, as backup administrators 
figure out how they want to use the deduplication 
system. A low rate of duplicate segment 
identification and elimination is typically associated 
with the seeding phase. 


e There are certain days as" day in this example) 
when no backup is generated. 


Figure 4 shows the logical capacity (the amount of data 
from user or backup application perspective) and the 
physical capacity (the amount of data stored in disk 
media) of the system over time at data center A. 


At the end of 31° day, the data center has backed up 
about 16.9 TB, and the corresponding physical capacity 
is less than 440 GB, reaching a total compression ratio of 
38.54 to 1. 


Figure 5 shows daily global compression ratio (the daily 
rate of data reduction due to duplicate segment 
elimination), daily local compression ratio (the daily rate 
of data reduction due to Ziv-Lempel style compression 
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Figure 5: Compression Ratios at Data Center A 


on new segments), cumulative global compression ratio 
(the cumulative ratio of data reduction due to duplicate 
segment elimination), and cumulative total compression 
ratio (the cumulative ratio of data reduction due to 
duplicate segment elimination and Ziv-Lempel style 
compression on new segments) over time. 


At the end of 31° day, cumulative global compression 
ratio reaches 22.53 to 1, and cumulative total 
compression ratio reaches 38.54 to 1. 


The daily global compression ratios change quite a bit 
over time, whereas the daily local compression ratios are 
quite stable. Table 1 summarizes the minimum, 
maximum, average, and standard deviation of both daily 
global and daily local compression ratios, excluding 
seeding (the first 6) days and no backup (18) day. 


Data center B backs up a mixture of structured database 
and unstructured file system data over the course of 48 
days during the initial deployment of a deduplication 
system using both full and incremental backups. Similar 
to that in data center A, seeding lasts until the 6" day, 
and there are a few days without backups (3° 12-14" 
35" days). Outside these days, the maximum daily 
logical backup size is about 2.1 TB, and the smallest size 
is about 50 GB. 


Figure 6 shows the logical capacity and the physical 
capacity of the system over time at data center B. 


At the end of 48" day, the logical capacity reaches about 
41.4 TB, and the corresponding physical capacity is 
about 3.0 TB. The total compression ratio is 13.71 to 1. 


Figure 7 shows daily global compression ratio, daily 
local compression ratio, cumulative global compression 
ratio, and cumulative total compression ratio over time. 


At the end of 48" day, cumulative global compression 
reaches 6.85, while cumulative total compression reaches 
13.71. 
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Figure 6: Logical/Physical Capacities at Data Center B. 
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Table 2: Statistics on Daily Global and Daily Local 
Compression Ratios at Data Center B 


data data 
Physical capacity after 


deduplicating segments 0.50 
(TB) 


Global compression 
Physical capacity after 0.22 0.261 

local compression (TB) 

Total compression 12.36 





Table 3: Capacities and Compression Ratios on 
Exchange and Engineering Datasets 


Table 2 summarizes the minimum, maximum, average, 
and standard deviation of both daily global and daily 
local compression ratios, excluding seeding and days 
without backup. 


The two sets of results show that the deduplication 
storage system works well with the real world datasets. 
As expected, both cumulative global and cumulative 
total compression ratios increase as the system holds 
more backup data. 


During seeding, duplicate segment elimination tends to 
be ineffective, because most segments are new. After 
seeding, despite the large variation in the actual number, 
duplicate segment elimination becomes extremely 
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Figure 7: Compression Ratios at Data Center B. 


effective. Independent of seeding, Ziv-Lempel style 
compression is relatively stable, giving a reduction of 
about 2 over time. The real world observations on the 
applicability of duplicate segment elimination during 
seeding and after seeding are particularly relevant in 
evaluating our techniques to reduce disk accesses below. 


5.2. I/O Savings with Summary Vector and 
Locality Preserved Caching 


To determine the effectiveness of the Summary Vector 
and Locality Preserved Caching, we examine the savings 
for disk reads to find duplicate segments using a 
Summary Vector and Locality Preserved Caching. 


We use two internal datasets for our experiment. One is a 
daily full backup of a company-wide Exchange 
information store over a 135-day period. The other is the 
weekly full and daily incremental backup of an 
Engineering department over a 100-day period. Table 3 
summarizes key attributes of these two datasets. 


These internal datasets are generated from production 
usage (albeit internal). We also observe that various 
compression ratios produced by the internal datasets are 
relatively similar to those of real world examples 
examined in section 5.1. We believe these internal 
datasets are reasonable proxies of real world 
deployments. 


Each of the backup datasets is sent to the deduplicating 
storage system with a single backup stream. With respect 
to the deduplication storage system, we measure the 
number of disk reads for segment index lookups and 
locality prefetches needed to find duplicates during write 
for four cases: 


(1) with neither Summary Vector nor Locality 
Preserved Caching; 


(2) with Summary Vector only; 
(3) with Locality Preserved Caching only; and 
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(4) with both Summary Vector and Locality 
Preserved Caching. 


The results are shown in Table 4. 


Clearly, the Summary Vector and Locality Preserved 
Caching combined have produced an astounding 
reduction in disk reads. Summary Vector alone reduces 
about 16.5% and 18.6% of the index lookup disk I/Os for 
exchange and engineering data respectively. The 
Locality Preserved Caching alone reduces about 82.4% 
and 81% of the index lookup disk I/Os for exchange and 
engineering data respectively. Together they are able to 
reduce the index lookup disk I/Os by 98.94% and 99.6% 
respectively. 


In general, the Summary Vector is very effective for new 
data, and Locality Preserved Caching is highly effective 
for little or moderately changed data. For backup data, 
the first full backup (seeding equivalent) does not have 
as many duplicate data segments as subsequent full 
backups. As a result, the Summary Vector is effective to 
avoid disk I/Os for the index lookups during the first full 
backup, whereas Locality Preserved Caching is highly 
beneficial for subsequent full backups. This result also 
suggests that these two datasets exhibit good duplicate 
locality. 


5.3. Throughput 


To determine the throughput of the deduplication storage 
system, we used a synthetic dataset driven by client 
computers. The synthetic dataset was developed to 
model backup data from multiple backup cycles from 
multiple backup streams, where each backup stream can 
be generated on the same or a different client computer. 


The dataset is made up of synthetic data generated on the 
fly from one or more backup streams. Each backup 
stream is made up of an ordered series of synthetic data 


versions where each successive version (“generation”) is 
a somewhat modified copy of the preceding generation 
in the series. The generation-to-generation modifications 
include: data reordering, deletion of existing data, and 
addition of new data. Single-client backup over time is 
simulated when synthetic data generations from a backup 
stream are written to the deduplication storage system in 
generation order, where significant amounts of data are 
unchanged day-to-day or week-to-week, but where small 
changes continually accumulate. Multi-client backup 
over time is simulated when synthetic data generations 
from multiple streams are written to the deduplication 
system in parallel, each stream in the generation order. 


There are two main advantages of using the synthetic 
dataset. The first is that various compression ratios can 
be built into the synthetic model, and usages 
approximating various real world deployments can be 
tested easily in house. 


The second is that one can use relatively inexpensive 
client computers to generate an arbitrarily large amount 
of synthetic data in memory without disk I/Os and write 
in one stream to the deduplication system at more than 
100 MB/s. Multiple cheap client computers can combine 
in multiple streams to saturate the intake of the 
deduplication system in a_ switched network 
environment. We find it both much more costly and 
technically challenging using traditional backup 
software, high-end client computers attached to primary 
storage arrays as backup clients, and high-end servers as 
media/backup servers to accomplish the same feat. 


In our experiments, we choose an average generation 
(daily equivalent) global compression ratio of 30, and an 
average generation (daily equivalent) local compression 
ratio of 2 to 1 for each backup stream. These 
compression numbers seem possible given the real world 
examples in section 5.1. We measure throughput for one 



































Exchange data Engineering data 
# disk I/Os % of total # disk I/Os % of total 

ne-summary Vectorand:. 328,613,503 100.00% | 318,236,712 100.00% 
no Locality Preserved Caching 

Summary Vector only 274,364,788 83.49% 259,135,171 81.43% 
Locality Preserved Caching only 57,725,844 17.57% 60,358,875 18.97% 
Sumimaty Vectorand « 3,477,129 1.06% 1,257,316 0.40% 
Locality Preserved Caching 








Table 4: Index and locality reads. This table shows the number disk reads to perform index lookups or fetches from the 
container metadata for the four combinations: with and without the Summary Vector and with and without Locality 
Preserved Caching. Without either the Summary Vector or Locality Preserved Caching, there is an index read for every 
segment. The Summary Vector avoids these reads for most new segments. Locality Preserved Caching avoids index 
lookups for duplicate segments at the cost an extra read to fetch a group of segment fingerprints from the container 
metadata for every cache miss for which the segment is found in the index. 
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Figure 8: Write Throughput of Single Backup Client and 
4 Backup Clients. 


backup stream using one client computer and 4 backup 
streams using two client computers for write and read for 
10 generations of the backup datasets. The results are 
shown in Figures 8 and 9. 


The deduplication system delivers high write throughput 
results for both cases. In the single stream case, the 
system achieves write throughput of 110 MB/sec for 
generation 0 and over 113 MB/sec for generation 1 
through 9. In the 4 stream case, the system achieves 
write throughput of 139 MB/sec for generation 0 and a 
sustained 217 MB/sec for generation 1 through 9. 


Write throughput for generation 0 is lower because all 
segments are new and require Ziv-Lempel style 
compression by the CPU of the deduplication system. 


The system delivers high read throughput results for the 
single stream case. Throughout all generations, the 
system achieves over 100 MB/sec read throughput. 


For the 4 stream case, the read throughput is 211 MB/sec 
for generation 0, 192 MB/sec for generation 1, 165 
MB/sec for generation 2, and stay at around 140 MB/sec 
for future generations. The main reason for the decrease 
of read throughput in the later generations is that future 
generations have more duplicate data segments than the 
first few. However, the read throughput stays at about 
140 MB/sec for later generations because of Stream- 
Informed Segment Layout and Locality Preserved 
Caching. 


Note that write throughput has historically been valued 
more than read throughput for the backup use case since 
backup has to complete within a specified backup 
window time period and it is much more frequent event 
than restore. Read throughput is still very important, 
especially in the case of whole system restores. 
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Figure 9: Read Throughput of Single Backup Client and 
4 Backup Clients 


5.4 Discussion 


The techniques presented in this paper are general 
methods to improve throughput performance of 
deduplication storage systems. Although our system 
divides a data stream into content-based segments, these 
methods can also apply to system using fixed aligned 
segments such as Venti. 


As a side note, we have compared the compression ratios 
of a system segmenting data streams by contents (about 
8Kbytes on average) with another system using fixed 
aligned 8Kbytes segments on the engineering and 
exchange backup datasets. We found that the fixed 
alignment approach gets basically no global compression 
(global compression: 1.01) for the engineering data, 
whereas the system with content-based segmentation 
gets a lot of global compression (6.39:1). The main 
reason of the difference is that the backup software 
creates the backup dataset without realigning data at file 
boundaries. For the exchange backup dataset where the 
backup software aligns data at individual mailboxes, the 
global compression difference is less (6.61:1 vs. 
10.28:1), though there is a significant gap. 


Fragmentation will become more severe for long term 
retention, and can reduce the effectiveness of Locality 
Preserved Caching. We have investigated mechanisms to 
reduce fragmentation and sustain high write and read 
throughput. But, these mechanisms are beyond the scope 
of this paper. 


6 Related Work 


Much work on deduplication focused on basic methods 
and compression ratios, not on high throughput. 


Early deduplication storage systems use file-level 
hashing to detect duplicate files and reclaim their storage 
space [ABCC*02, TKSK*03, KDLT04]. Since such 
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systems also use file hashes to address files. Some call 
such systems content addressed storage or CAS. Since 
their deduplication is at file level, such systems can 
achieve only limited global compression. 


Venti removes duplicate fixed-size data blocks by 
comparing their secure hashes [QD02]. It uses a large 
on-disk index with a straightforward index cache to 
lookup fingerprints. Since fingerprints have no locality, 
their index cache is not effective. When using 8 disks to 
lookup fingerprints in parallel, its throughput is still 
limited to less than 7 MB/sec. Venti used a container 
abstraction to layout data on disks, but was stream 
agnostic, and did not apply Stream-Informed Segment 
Layout. 


To tolerate shifted contents, modern deduplication 
systems remove redundancies at variable-size data 
blocks divided based on their contents. Manber described 
a method to determine anchor points of a large file when 
certain bits of rolling fingerprints are zeros [Man93] and 
showed that Rabin fingerprints [Rab81, Bro93] can be 
computed efficiently. Brin et al. [BDH94] described 
several ways to divide a file into content-based data 
segments and use such segments to detect duplicates in 
digital documents. Removing duplications at content- 
based data segment level has been applied to network 
protocols and applications [SW00, SCPC*02, RLBO3, 
MCK04] and has reduced network traffic for distributed 
file systems [MCM01, JDT05]. Kulkarni et al. evaluated 
the compression efficiency between an identity-based 
(fingerprint comparison of variable-length segments) 
approach and a delta-compression approach [KDLT04]. 
These studies have not addressed deduplication 
throughput issues. 


The idea of using Bloom filter [Blo70] to implement the 
Summary Vector is inspired by the summary data 
structure for the proxy cache in [FCAB98]. Their work 
also provided analysis for false positive rate. In addition, 
Broder and Mitzenmacher wrote an excellent survey on 
network applications of Bloom filters [AM02]. TAPER 
system used a Bloom filter to detect duplicates instead of 
detecting if a segment is new [JDTO5]. It did not 
investigate throughput issues. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper presents a set of techniques to substantially 
reduce disk I/Os in high-throughput deduplication 
storage systems. 


Our experiments show that the combination of these 
techniques can achieve over 210 MB/sec for 4 multiple 
write data streams and over 140 MB/sec for 4 read data 
streams on storage server with two dual-core processors 
and one shelf of 15 drives. 


We have shown that Summary Vector can reduce disk 
index lookups by about 17% and Locality Preserved 
Caching can reduce disk index lookups by over 80%, but 
the combined caching techniques can reduce disk index 
lookups by about 99%. 


Stream-Informed Segment Layout is an_ effective 
abstraction to preserve spatial locality and enable 
Locality Preserved Caching. 


These techniques are general methods to improve 
throughput performance of deduplication storage 
systems. Our techniques for minimizing disk I/Os to 
achieve good deduplication performance match well 
against the industry trend of building many-core 
processors. With quad-core CPU’s already available, and 
eight-core CPU’s just around the corner, it will be a 
relatively short time before a large-scale deduplication 
storage system shows up with 400 ~ 800 MB/sec 
throughput with a modest amount of physical memory. 
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Abstract 


We propose a tamper-evident storage system based on 
probe storage with a patterned magnetic medium. This 
medium supports normal read/write operations by out- 
of-plane magnetisation of individual magnetic dots. We 
report on measurements showing that in principle the 
medium also supports a separate class of write-once 
operation that destroys the out-of-plane magnetisation 
property of the dots irreversibly by precise local heating. 
We discuss the main issues of designing a tamper-evident 
storage device and file system using the properties of the 
medium. 


1 Introduction 


Tampering with data is a problem because it affects many 
businesses and organisations [11]. The culprits include 
everyone from the casual hacker who tries to obliter- 
ate the trace of his actions, to the CEO and his accoun- 
tant who destroy vital evidence [10]; and the stakes are 
high [20]. As a result, laws such as the US Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act of 2002 (SOX) [37] and the EU data reten- 
tion directive [49] have been introduced to create a legal 
framework in which to deal with tampering. 

To deal with tampering on a technical level a large va- 
riety of disk, tape, and optical Write Once Read Many 
(WORM) technologies have been developed that are de- 
signed [15] to resist or at least to help detect tampering. 
Unfortunately, tamper resistance is a hard problem [3] 
that none of the existing storage technologies actually 
provide. For example, there is nothing to stop a dedi- 
cated attacker from tampering with a Read-only Memory 
(ROM) [4]. On the other hand it is difficult to cover the 
traces of tampering with a ROM. Mass storage such as 
disk, tape and optical disk is probably just as easy to tam- 
per with as ROM, so we believe that we should put our 
efforts in improving the tamper evidence of mass storage. 

It is always difficult to find the right balance between 


security and usability, and tamper evidence of mass stor- 
age is no exception to this rule. To guide the discussion 
we analyse how mass storage is used. Probably most ap- 
plications use a data base, which requires efficient ran- 
dom reads and writes. Tampering with data is easy, as 
any record can simply be rewritten. Therefore most data 
bases support a snapshot operation that freezes the con- 
tents of the data base, for instance for auditing purposes, 
recovery, etc. If the snapshot is written to a disk, the at- 
tacker will find it as easy to tamper with the snapshot as 
it is easy to tamper with the live database. If on the other 
hand the snapshot is written to an optical WORM device, 
tampering would be more difficult to hide. Unfortunately 
the WORM device also has an impact on the way the 
snapshot can be read, as the performance characteristics 
of hard disk and optical disk are different. An ideal so- 
lution would combine the performance of the hard disk 
with the tamper evidence of the optical disk. In other 
words we require not a WORM device but a Selectively 
Eventually Read-only (SERO) device, i.e., a device that 
begins life as a Write Many Read Many (WMRM) de- 
vice, selected parts of which are subjected to Write Once 
(WO) operations, and which ends life as a Read-only 
(RO) device. 

The construction of a SERO device is still a long way 
away, but in this paper we would like to lay the physical 
foundation for the medium used in such a device, also 
giving the design considerations for a device and a file 
system that would support SERO storage. Our proposal 
combines an idea of Molnar et al. [31] for tamper-evident 
storage with our own work on patterned media. We in- 
troduce each of these two elements below. 

Molnar et al. [31] describe how standard Pro- 
grammable Read-Only Memory (PROM) can be used to 
build tamper-evident storage. The basic idea is to store 
each bit of information in a cell occupying two bits us- 
ing Manchester encoding: the logical bit 1 is encoded as 
the cell 10 and the logical bit 0 is encoded as the cell 01. 
The value 11 indicates a cell that has not yet been used 
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(all cells in a PROM are initialized to 11). The value 
00 indicates a cell that has been tampered with for the 
following reason. The physical properties of a PROM 
make it impossible to change a 0 back into a | (except by 
exposing the entire memory module to ultra violet light, 
which would reset all cells to 11). Therefore, the only 
way to tamper with information (which is encoded as 01 
or 10) is to clear a bit. This immediately results in an in- 
valid cell 00, which provides the evidence of tampering. 

A patterned medium [52] consists of a regular arrange- 
ment of magnetic dots separated by sub-micron distances 
that can be magnetised in two directions along a fixed 
magnetic axis. A magnetic dot can be read and written 
magnetically any number of times. However, by precise 
local heating of a dot, the orientation of the magnetic 
axis of the dot can be changed irreversibly. The idea 
is to use this feature to create a storage device that be- 
gins life as a WMRM device, reading and writing dots 
magnetically. After heating, a dot can no longer be read 
or written magnetically, but the fact that a dot has been 
heated can be detected. From then on the heated parts 
of the medium operate as a tamper-evident RO device, 
while the rest of the medium continues to operate as a 
WMRM device. The ability to heat parts of the medium 
incrementally provides flexibility that cannot be matched 
by current WORM technology. (The operation we call 
“heating” is usually called “freezing” in the literature, 
but given the physical realisation of the operation we de- 
cided to stay with the term heating.) 

In the rest of the paper, we discuss the issues that must 
be addressed for the combination of tamper-evident stor- 
age and patterned media to result in a SERO device with 
the following properties. Firstly, like a hard disk, the 
device is expected to offer random WMRM access to a 
large number of blocks with a total capacity of the or- 
der of 1 Terabit [39]. Secondly, the device is expected 
to be capable of a WO operation of a block by heating 
the magnetic dots of the block. After the WO operation 
the block is RO. We will also refer to the WO operation 
of a block as heating a block. Finally, heating a block 
is expected to be relatively slow. Therefore, the device 
is expected to be able to heat a contiguous sequence of 
blocks, henceforth referred to as heating a line, by (a) 
calculating a secure hash of the line, and (b) applying a 
WO operation on the first block of the line to record the 
hash. 

Our proposal does not use cryptographic keys. We 
provide only data integrity (using secure hashing and 
hardware support) but no confidentiality or authenticity. 
Our proposal is thus complementary to the vast amount 
of work on using symmetric and public key cryptogra- 
phy to provide storage with confidentiality and authen- 
ticity, and our work could be combined with many of the 
existing approaches. 


Contribution The contributions of the paper are (1) to 
evaluate the feasibility of heating dots, and (2) to discuss 
whether a tamper-evident probe storage device and file 
system on a patterned medium are feasible. The paper 
touches upon all the relevant aspects from regulatory is- 
sues studied by lawyers down to material science studied 
by physicists. 

Related work is discussed in the next section. Then we 
speculate on the feasibility of a device (Section 3), and 
a file system (Section 4) for SERO storage. A security 
analysis of the hypothetical SERO file system and device 
is presented in Section 5. We describe concrete exam- 
ples of an actuator (Section 6), and a medium (Section 7) 
that could be used to build a SERO device. Section 8 
discusses open issues. The last section concludes and 
suggests further work. 


2 Related work 


We discuss related work in a top down fashion, starting 
with the regulatory issues all the way down to material 
science. 


Regulatory issues The world of data storage goes 
through a period of turmoil. Taylor [49] describes how 
the EU data retention directive will increase the diffi- 
culty of companies and organisations to comply with 
the already burdensome laws and regulations. Hasan et 
al. [17] describe the struggles and demise of Storage Ser- 
vice Providers, largely due to regulations such as SOX, 
while the business case for outsourcing data storage is 
as strong as ever due to the rising Total Cost of Own- 
ership (TCO). Hasan and Yurcik [16] discuss the effects 
of disclosure legislation on companies, which stipulates 
that storage security breaches must be reported, in some 
cases even in public, on TV and in newspapers. The ef- 
fect on the reputation of businesses affected can be dev- 
astating. Tamper-evident storage is needed to help ad- 
dress the problems. 


Tamper evidence There are three basic approaches to 
providing tamper evidence. The first and most com- 
monly practiced approach relies on hardware support; for 
example using Write Once Read Many (WORM) tech- 
nology [5]. The main disadvantage is that WORM tech- 
nology tends to be inflexible; data can only be written 
once, while most applications (chiefly data bases) write 
and rewrite data often until the moment has arrived to 
take a snapshot for auditing and compliance purposes. 
The second approach to providing tamper evidence re- 
lies on a trusted third party (TTP) to provide notary ser- 
vices [6], secure time stamps [26], etc. It is not always 
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practical to rely on a TTP; for example in mobile ap- 
plications the TTP may not always be reachable. The 
third approach either (a) distributes the data over many 
servers, only some of which are assumed to be mali- 
cious or faulty [2], or (b) uses many clients to control 
the server. A good example of the latter is SUNDR [24], 
in which each client keeps a record of his last trans- 
action with the SUNDR server. This allows the client 
to check whether his previous transaction has somehow 
been “forgotten” by the server. This works fine as long 
as all clients regularly check their last transaction, but the 
mechanism is ineffective if this is not the case; for exam- 
ple if most clients make only one transaction. SUNDR is 
geared towards detecting tampering during data sharing; 
in our work we do rely on others to detect tampering but 
rely on hardware support. 

All the approaches mentioned rely on something exter- 
nal to system that is intended to deliver the secure store 
(i.e., separate hardware, separate servers and/or separate 
clients). Our approach relies on hardware support, while 
improving the flexibility beyond what a typical WORM 
system can offer. 


WORM technologies Write-protect rings have been 
used for 50 years on magnetic tapes to prevent accidental 
overwriting of valuable data. There are many variations 
on this idea to protect disks, tapes and optical media. 

Physical WORM technologies using optical media and 
tape are widely used. Optical WORM technologies of- 
fer a high level of integrity but the cost of ownership is 
higher than that of disk-based technologies. For exam- 
ple CDROMs are cumbersome to manage (because they 
have a small capacity, which leads to large collections of 
CDs), and professional optical storage systems are ex- 
pensive (because they often contain mechanical robots). 
Tape based technologies are generally inexpensive but 
offer integrity at the medium level only. For example 
a tape cartridge in the Linear Tape-Open 3 (LTO-3) in- 
dustry standard has a small semiconductor memory in 
which a read-only flag can be set [21], such that a com- 
pliant tape drive will refuse to write on such a cartridge. 
The tape itself can still be written using a tape drive that 
has been tampered with, or after tampering with the car- 
tridge. 

Software based WORM technologies are based on the 
idea that the disk driver or the firmware of the disk can 
be modified to block future writes to selected areas of 
the disk. The integrity offered by this approach is rela- 
tively weak, as software modifications can generally be 
undone. There are many Virtual Tape Library products in 
the market that depend on software based WORM tech- 
nologies [55]. 

An IBM patent [56] proposes to connect the write sig- 
nal of a disk head via a blowable fuse such that once the 


fuse is blown, an entire disk platter becomes immutable. 
This offers a high level of relatively coarse grained in- 
tegrity. As in the case of the LTO-3 tape standard, the 
platter is still writeable but it would be more difficult to 
repair the fuse in the head than it is to tamper with an 
LTO-3 tape drive. 


Probe storage During the last ten years, several 
recording systems based on probe microscopy technol- 
ogy have been proposed. Leading research by IBM [39] 
is followed by other companies such as HP [34], Sam- 
sung [30], Seagate [23], LG [22] and a number of uni- 
versities such as Carnegie Mellon, DSI Singapore, Ex- 
eter, Tohoku, Twente, and Yonsei. Probe storage is also 
being combined with disk storage [18]. 


Materials aspects To understand the details of the 
modification of magnetic materials, background infor- 
mation is given in section 6. For the following it is suf- 
ficient to understand that the individual elements in the 
patterned medium, the dots, have an easy direction of 
magnetisation perpendicular to the film surface, rather 
than in-plane. This is achieved by using a stack of ultra- 
thin films (tens of layers, each thinner than | nm) of inter- 
leaved magnetic and non-magnetic material. The many 
interfaces between the magnetic and non-magnetic films 
force the magnetisation perpendicular to those interfaces, 
and therefore to the film. 

The modification of the magnetic properties of a mul- 
tilayered patterned medium is relatively easy. The first 
experiments were performed with Ga ions from a Fo- 
cussed Ion Beam [50], using modest irradiation doses. 
The magnetic properties of the material are modified by 
displacement of the interface atoms, and inclusion of Ga. 
By using lighter ions, such as He*, the incorporation 
of ions can be avoided, and only interface mixing re- 
sults [41]. As a result, the easy axis of magnetisation 
rotates from perpendicular to in-plane. By using shadow 
masks to shield from the impingement of ions, these ir- 
radiation techniques can be used to pattern multilayered 
films into areas with perpendicular and in-plane magneti- 
sation. These types of patterned medium have the advan- 
tage that the surface remains flat. 

In this work we suggest to use temperature-assisted in- 
terface mixing to destroy magnetic dots selectively. On 
the effect of heat treatment of multilayer materials, much 
less is known, primarily because it is considered a detri- 
mental effect that cannot be used for patterning. Encour- 
aging experiments show however that at relatively low 
temperatures of about 300 °C, interface mixing occurs 
between Co (magnetic) and Pt (non-magnetic) [46]. Heat 
treatment can however also have beneficial effects on the 
interfaces. In Co/Cu systems for instance, the interfaces 
are found to enhance at temperatures of 300 °C [7]. Most 
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Figure 1: Above: dots are magnetised upwards or down- 
wards; Below: destroyed dots have a perpendicular or 
in-plane easy axis. 
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Figure 2: The state transitions of one bit. H indicates 
a heated bit, and 0/1 indicates a bit that has not been 
heated. 


likely this has to do with the solubility of both materi- 
als. Therefore the material combination has to be chosen 
with care. Even so, it is possible to damage the films 
at higher temperatures. In the same Co/Cu system, at 
700 °C grains start to grow and the Co layers start to co- 
alesce, thus destroying the interface completely. From 
these experiments we can conclude therefore that ther- 
mal destruction of the magnetic properties by interface 
mixing is in principle possible, provided that the right 
material combination is chosen. 

This concludes the survey of related work on all rele- 
vant aspects of tamper-evident data storage. 


3 Device 


We argue that tamper evidence storage requirements can 
be served flexibly by six high level sector operations, 
which are built out of four low level bit operations. We 
describe the bit operations first, followed by the sector 
operations. 


Magnetic bit operations We require magnetic read 
and write operations for bits and a second set of elec- 
trical read and write operations for bits. We discuss the 


magnetic read and write operations first. In the normal 
mode of operation we have a medium with a regular ma- 
trix of magnetic single domain dots with a preferred axis 
of magnetisation perpendicular to the medium. This is 
illustrated in the top half of Figure 1, which shows the 
substrate and three layered dots. The first and last are 
magnetised in the upwards direction, the middle in the 
downwards direction. 

The magnetic write bit operation mwb sets the direc- 
tion of the magnetisation (up is 1, down is 0) and the cor- 
responding magnetic read bit operation mrb senses the 
direction of the magnetisation. The signal measured by 
the read heads is shown schematically, indicating a posi- 
tive peak for the first and the last dot, and a negative peak 
for the middle dot. The top half of Figure 2 illustrates the 
transitions from 0 to 1 and vice versa, as effectuated by 
the magnetic write operations on the state of an individ- 
ual bit. 


Electrical bit operations The second set of read and 
write operations on bits has an electrical basis. The elec- 
trical write bit operation ewb heats an individual dot by 
means of an electric current flowing from the probe tip 
via the dot to the medium. This heating causes the multi- 
layer structure of a dot to be destroyed and as a result the 
easy axis of magnetisation rotates into the medium. The 
data stored by magnetic write operations is lost. Now, 
we have a third way of representing data, indicated by 
the letter H (for heated), and effectuated by the ewb op- 
eration. (We will also indicate un-heated bits by the letter 
U). The bottom half of Figure 1 shows that the layered 
structure of the last dot is permanently destroyed. The 
peak in the magnetic read signal for the last bit has dis- 
appeared. The electrical write bit operation ewb is an 
irreversible process, which can only change a 0/1 bit into 
a H, as shown by the one-way transitions from the states 
O and 1 in the top half of Figure 2 to the state H. (See 
Section 7 for detail on the physics.) 

Strictly speaking there is no electrical read bit oper- 
ation erb; instead erb is built out of magnetic read and 
write operations. The operation erb detects the pres- 
ence or absence of an out-of-plane dot by performing an 
atomic sequence of mrb and mwb operations as follows: 


1. mrb to read the original bit; 
2. mwb to write the inverse of the original bit; 


3. mrb of the inverse to verify that the inverse can in- 
deed be read back; 


4. mwb to write the original again; 


5. mrb to verify that the original can indeed be read 
back. 
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Figure 3: Sample medium layout of a heated line of 512 
bytes=4096 bits each. 0/1 represents a magnetically writ- 
ten bit, HU represents an electrically written, Manch- 
ester encoded logical 0 and UH represents a logical 1. 


If any of the two verification steps fail we assume that 
the dot has lost its out-of-plane property and let the elec- 
trical read operation erb return H, else erb returns U (the 
two inversions ensure that the original magnetic data is 
restored for dots that have not been heated). 

The erb operation is at least 5 times slower than mrb, 
and ewb is also slower than mwb because of the local 
heating process. Therefore, as stated before, the idea is 
to use the erb and ewb operations sparingly. 

As illustrated in Figure 2 (bottom right), applying a 
single mrb operation to an electrically written bit would 
yield a more or less random result. To avoid this, the 
device must follow the proper protocol which means that 
magnetically written data must only be read magnetically 
and that electrically written data must only be read elec- 
trically. A simple way to achieve this is by reserving spe- 
cific physical areas for electrical data while using other 
areas for magnetic data. As we shall see below, this rigid 
segregation of electrical and magnetic data puts severe 
constraints on the design of the device and the file sys- 
tem. An alternative would be to read the in-plane mag- 
netic signal directly, however, this requires carefully con- 
structed elliptic dots to ensure that the direction of the 
in-plane magnetization is known (See Section 7). 


Sector operations Following Pozidis et al. [39] we as- 
sume that a sector has a standard size of 512 bytes and 
about 15% sector overhead for the sector header, error 
correction, and cyclic redundancy check. This allows us 
to build a magnetic read sector operation mrs and a mag- 
netic write sector operation mws using the magnetic read 
and write operations for bits described above, and tak- 
ing error correction appropriate to the medium, the tips, 
etc. into account. Henceforth we will talk about a block 
as the smallest unit of storage, and for simplicity we as- 
sume that a block is a single sector. Similarly we can 
build an electrical read sector operation ers and an elec- 
trical write sector operation ews using the electrical read 
and write operations for bits described above. 


hash+meta. 


Heat a line Assume that at a certain moment some ex- 
isting data must be heated, after which the data cannot 
be destroyed without leaving a trace. Our heat operation 
works on a line, which is a sequence of 2% contiguous 
blocks aligned on a 2% boundary. When given a line, the 
heat operation performs the following atomic sequence 
of steps: 


1. Read blocks 1...2‘ — 1 representing the line to be 
protected using 2% — 1 calls to mrs; 


2. Calculate a secure hash (e.g., SHA-256) of the 
blocks and their addresses just read; 


3. Write the 512-bit Manchester encoding of the 256- 
bit hash in block 0 using the electrical write oper- 
ation ews, this leaves 4096-5 12=3584 bits of space 
for meta data, signatures, etc.; 


4. Check that the hash can be read back using ers, or 
else fail. 


All lines can be heated individually, thus providing 
significant flexibility over WORM-based approaches. 
Blocks 1... 2% —1 of a heated line can still be read mag- 
netically, hence efficiently, and as often as needed. Fig- 
ure 3 illustrates the result of the heat operation. The last 
2" — 1 blocks are written magnetically, shown as zeros 
and ones. Block 0 is written electrically in a Manchester 
encoding, where each logical bit of the hash occupies 
two physical bits on the medium. The Manchester en- 
coding ensures that a heated bit (i.e., an H) has at most 
one heated neighbour. Since each electrical write may be 
expected to have a detrimental effect on the neighbouring 
bits, spreading out heated bits is good for reliability. 

The heat operation, when applied to a line that has 
already been heated either has no effect and is therefore 
harmless (if the data in block 0 is invariant) or it will 
turn Manchester encoded bits into HH, thus providing 
evidence of tampering. 


Verify a heated line The verify operation computes 
the hash of a line and compares the computed hash to 
the electrically written hash. A mismatch represents evi- 
dence of tampering. 


Addressing Modern disks offer a uniform method of 
accessing blocks by logical block address, rather than 
by physical block addresses (which may vary wildly be- 
tween devices), and automatic bad block handling by the 
device offers the file system the abstraction of a reliable 
device. However, to be tamper-evident we must know 
exactly where to look for evidence of tampering. This 
means that a SERO device and the SERO file system 
should use physical block addresses (PBA) rather than 
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logical block addresses (LBA) so that we know exactly 
at which PBA to look for heated hashes. Bad block han- 
dling is a challenge, because a heated block should not 
be misinterpreted as a bad block. If the disk exposes its 
physical layout to the file system, the file system should 
be able to recognize when data is in the right place. 


4 File system 


Having described a SERO device that can make a line 
RO by heating the line, we discuss the main questions 
that the designer of a file system must address to serve 
such a device. The main question that we wish to pose is 
what properties a high performance, tamper-evident file 
system should have so that it can serve a SERO device. 
We will explore the performance issues first, followed by 
the tamper evidence issues. 


4.1 SERO file system performance 


Standard hard disk WMRM storage offers high data rates 
and low access times, whereas WORM storage typically 
has higher access times (especially when tape or disk 
robots are involved), and lower data rates than WMRM. 
A SERO mass storage device combines the two classes 
of use in one device, which poses a challenge to the de- 
vice and the file system not to degrade the performance 
of WMRM operations due to the presence of RO lines. 
The two types of storage are normally served by differ- 
ent file systems, whereas a SERO device could probably 
be served better by a single file system. 

As a SERO device ages, slowly but surely parts of the 
storage become RO, such that the WMRM area not only 
shrinks but it might also become fragmented. Consider- 
ing that it does not make sense to move a RO line (be- 
cause this would not leave behind usable space), the file 
system has an important task in avoiding fragmentation 
of heated lines. 

Interestingly, part of the answer to the question we 
posed at the beginning of this section is provided by 
Rosenblum and Ousterhout, who observe that when the 
read cache is large enough, disk I/O is dominated by 
writes. Therefore, the disk has the best chance of keep- 
ing up with the CPU if writes are clustered [42]. Many 
file systems have since been proposed that cluster writes. 
From a write performance point of view it makes no dif- 
ference whether the blocks in a cluster are related, for in- 
stance when the blocks are part of the same file or when 
the blocks are unrelated. However, from the SERO point 
of view it does make a difference whether blocks are re- 
lated, because it does not make sense to heat a line of 
unrelated blocks. In the end, it depends on the applica- 
tion whether or not clusters of related blocks are likely 


to occur. For instance, taking a data base snapshot would 
probably result in a cluster of related blocks. 

So why does clustering help our SERO device? Clus- 
tering makes it possible to take a contiguous sequence of 
related blocks, to hash the data stored in those blocks, 
and to use the WO operation to store the hash of the 
sequence. The advantages of clustering are twofold. 
Firstly, the larger the cluster, the lower the overhead of 
the hash can be. Secondly, the WO operation is expected 
to be considerably slower than the WM operation, and 
clustering allows the WO operation to be used sparingly. 

We will now have a closer look at the original log- 
structured file system [42]. LFS treats the space on 
the disk as a collection of contiguous segments, each of 
which consists of a contiguous sequence of blocks. This 
collection of segments is called the log. New data is writ- 
ten sequentially to the log and the log is filled incremen- 
tally. 

An LFS has to manage data blocks and free blocks on 
the storage device, while keeping the performance of the 
disk as high as possible. To achieve this performance 
goal, it (1) accumulates small writes and commits them 
to the disk in a single operation, and (2) gathers related 
but scattered blocks, removing dirty blocks by running 
the garbage collector. 

The presence of heated lines complicates the tasks of 
the LFS. This is because once a line has been heated it 
cannot be copied by the garbage collector, since a heated 
line leaves no reusable space behind. Copying a heated 
line just decreases the free space that can be potentially 
used for new data. Therefore, like clustering of related 
blocks, heated lines should also be clustered. 

Based on the behaviour of the application, it should be 
possible to predict which lines will be heated at the same 
time. Therefore, during garbage collection, the file sys- 
tem may cluster lines into segments, that are likely to be 
heated at the same time. As a result of such a cluster- 
ing policy, the file system creates a bimodal distribution 
of heated segments; that is we have only mostly heated 
segments and mostly unheated segments. As a result, (1) 
the performance of reading/writing blocks should not be 
affected much, since heated lines and WMRM live data 
blocks are kept separate, (2) space decreases only if new 
data is written and not when lines are heated, since lines 
are heated in the right place, avoiding the need to copy 
them, and (3) the garbage collector skips over heated 
segments, avoiding reading and writing them repeatedly, 
thus saving on disk bandwidth. Summarizing, the bi- 
modality should help to keep the performance high in 
the presence of heated lines. 

Other file systems do not use a log, but pack data into 
clusters. For example, the Berkeley Fast File Systems 
(FFS) [44] uses clusters to pack small files with their 
metadata, or to pack related blocks of large files into the 
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same cluster. The discussion above on bimodality holds 
for these file systems as well; FFS-like clustering poli- 
cies should maintain mostly heated clusters and mostly 
unheated clusters. 


4.2 SERO file system tamper evidence 


The second part of the answer to the question we posed 
at the beginning of this section is provided by a number 
of proposals that hash disk blocks to provide tamper evi- 
dence. 

So why does hashing help to protect the integrity of the 
data? Basically because it is easy to compute a hash from 
a group of disk blocks, while it is hard to find another set 
of disk blocks with the specific hash. We discuss two file 
systems for archival storage that use hashes extensively. 
The first builds an index structure from the leaves up, and 
the second builds the index from the root down. 

Venti [40] uses a secure hash as the address of a node, 
where a node consists of a block of data or hashes. Venti 
builds a hierarchy of nodes from the leaves upwards by 
storing the hashes of the children of a node in the parent. 
The hash of the root node represents the entire hierarchy. 
As long as the hash of the root is stored securely, tamper- 
ing can be detected. To check a node we use the hash of 
the node as its address, then re-compute the hash of the 
node, and finally compare the computed hash to the ad- 
dress. A computed hash that does not match the address 
of the node presents evidence of tampering. 

A SERO device would be appropriate to keep the hash 
of a node secure. For simplicity, assume that the gran- 
ularity of a node in the Venti hierarchy is a line. Then 
heating the line that represents a node is sufficient to cal- 
culate and store the hash of the line RO. The most rel- 
evant node to be heated is the root node, because this 
protects the entire hierarchy. 

Venti lays different hierarchies on the data blocks to be 
able to record different snapshots of the file system (for 
example one for every working day). The same idea can 
also be used to construct hierarchies for different sub- 
sets of the data, such as the data accessible to different 
users, of different projects, etc. This would offer fine 
grained protection. However, the more nodes are heated, 
the more WMRM space on the medium is reduced to RO 
space, thus resulting in a reduction in usability. 

A fossilised index [57] builds a tree from the root 
downwards. To insert a new node in the tree we start 
at the root, visiting all nodes down to a leaf until a free 
slot is found in which the hash of the new node can be 
inserted. The hash of the node completely determines 
which slot in an existing node must be used, and what 
path to traverse. The tamper evidence guarantee of the 
fossilised index relies on the assumption that once all the 
slots of a node have been filled, the storage device en- 


sures that the node becomes RO, for example by copying 
it toa WORM device. 


A SERO device would provide appropriate support 
for a fossilised index as it makes copying the completed 
node to the WORM unnecessary. Again, assuming that 
a node fits in a line, a completely filled node is simply 
heated. 


5 Security analysis 


Triggered by large corporate scandals in the recent past, 
Hsu and Ong [19] propose the following threat model for 
secure storage. Assume that a powerful attacker (e., a 
disgruntled employee, or a dishonest CEO) regrets the 
existence of a certain stored record, and that he wishes 
history to be rewritten by tampering with the storage sys- 
tem so that it “forgets” the record. The attacker can do 
this either by overwriting or erasing the record, or by 
masking the existence of the record by overwriting or 
erasing the index. We assume that the attacker would 
not like to draw attention to his actions, for instance by 
removing or physically destroying the storage system or 
parts thereof, and that the attacker would like to cover his 
tracks. 


In terms of the threat model of Hasan et al. [14], the 
attacker capability is that of a powerful insider wield- 
ing influence over systems and the personnel responsible 
for the systems. The attacker has root permission on all 
systems connected to the storage device. The asset goal 
is the integrity and availability of specific files that the 
attacker wishes to compromise. The access entry point 
is the whole system stack including direct access to the 
storage device. The attacker is expected to be able to dis- 
connect the storage device temporarily from the system, 
then to connect it to a laptop with the appropriate inter- 
face for a limited period of time, and after he has finished 
to reconnect the device to the system. 


This threat model represents a formidable challenge 
to the design of any secure storage system. For example 
some of the existing commercial WORM-based storage 
systems make it difficult to tamper with data, but on most 
systems tampering cannot be detected. We are not able to 
prevent tampering either, but we are able to detect tam- 
pering. We believe this to be a significant step towards 
addressing the challenge of secure storage. 


WORM storage is geared towards providing integrity 
and availability. Therefore we will analyse to what ex- 
tent our SERO system can cope with threats on integrity 
and availability. To ensure confidentiality or authentic- 
ity cryptographic techniques should be used, but this is 
beyond the scope of our paper. 
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5.1 Integrity 


Assume that the attacker issues a write command, ei- 
ther indirectly via the file system (which is easy) or di- 
rectly, to the device (which is harder) to alter a heated 
file. (Files that have not been heated are trivial to attack 
and are therefore beyond the scope of the security analy- 
sis.) Then there are four possibilities. 


e mwb hash: Changing the magnetisation of an elec- 
trically written bit of the hash has no effect, as only 
the presence or the absence of a magnetic dot is rel- 
evant for a heated hash. 


e mwb inode/data: Changing the magnetisation of a 
magnetically written bit of the data is detected by 
the verify operation as evidence of tampering. 


e ewb hash: The only changes possible to an electri- 
cally written hash are UH — HA or HU —> HH. 
fA is an illegal code, and thus represents evidence 
of tampering. 


e ewb inode/data: Data is read magnetically, so an 
electrically written bit in the data, which destroys 
the magnetic properties of the relevant dot, appears 
as a read error. However, a more subtle attack 
would be an attempt to split a file or to coalesce 
two files. To illustrate such an attack imagine a 
heated file as shown below, where the data block d, 
is carefully crafted to look like a valid hash h’ and 
where the data block d,+1 looks like a valid inode 
a: 

before: 
after: 





Assume that when instructed to heat the file 
with inode d,+1 = 2’, the device has no way of 
telling whether this is a true file, or just part of 
the data of another file. Hence after heating, the 
original file with inode 7 would appear corrupted 
whereas the new file with inode 2’ appears to be 
genuine, quite the contrary of what we expect. 
Similarly, if the hashes are not in well-defined 
locations it is possible to coalesce two files making 
the result look genuine instead of the original. To 
prevent splitting or coalescing attacks, the device 
insists that hashes are written at known physical 
addresses. 


In all four cases either the attempt to interfere with the 
integrity of the data is detected or the integrity is main- 
tained. 


5.2 Availability 


As stated in the threat model, the device (or parts thereof) 
is not assumed to be taken off line for extended periods 
of time, or to be removed entirely. Therefore, the only 
way in which the availability of a file can be affected is 
when the access path to a heated file is blocked, or when 
another file masks the desired file. 

Assume that the attacker tries to delete a heated file us- 
ing the rm command. This removes the directory entry 
and tries to decrement the reference count in the inode. 
This implies writing the inode, which will be tamper- 
evident because the hash is invalidated. (Incidentally, it 
will not be possible to use the 1n command on a heated 
file either, as this would increase the reference count in 
the inode.) A possible protection against malicious use 
of the rm command would be to maintain the directory 
as a fossilised index [57]. 

Assume that the attacker would like to create an exact 
copy of file to mask the existence of the original. This 
cannot be done since the physical addresses of the blocks 
are included in the calculation of the hash. Therefore, a 
copy can always be distinguished from an original. 

Assume that the attacker clears the directory structure, 
then a fsck style scan of the medium would definitely 
recover (albeit slowly) all the heated files. 

Assume that the attacker clears the entire medium, for 
example using a bulk eraser. If done properly [12], this 
would clear all magnetically written information. How- 
ever all electrically written information is still present, 
thus providing the required evidence of tampering. 

There are many attacks possible that our system can- 
not detect. For example assume that an attacker creates a 
new file with data that conflicts with the file the attacker 
wishes to remove. Firstly, the notion of conflicting data 
is a semantic notion that can only be resolved by the ap- 
plication. Secondly, this is not an attack on the integrity 
of the file per se (as the original remains untouched), but 
an attack on the authenticity. To prevent such attacks, 
cryptographic means are needed. 

This concludes the preliminary security evaluation of 
the system, and also the speculative part of the paper. The 
next two sections describe the components of a SERO 
device and experimental evidence that heating is a feasi- 
ble WO operation. 


6 Probe storage on a patterned medium 


A patterned medium needs an actuator, appropriate 
read/write heads, etc. to access the medium; a probe stor- 
age device would be highly suitable for this purpose. We 
discuss as an example the Twente Micro Scanning Probe 
Array Memory (4sSPAM) (Figure 4), which is made out 
of two or more silicon wafers bonded to each other. One 
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Figure 5: Scanning Electron Microscopy (left, 500 nm pitch) and Magnetic Force Microscopy image (right, 200 nm 
pitch) of two different patterned media. In the SEM image, the dots are still covered by a thick resist layer, and SEM 
images have a long depth of focus which gives the illusion that the dots are elliptic, whereas in reality they are not 
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Figure 4: Principle of probe-based storage [39]. The sys- 
tem consists of two components, which are mounted on 
top of each other — one with the recording medium and 


the actuator, the other with the read/write probe array and 
the electronics. 


half contains the (magnetic) medium. An electrostatic 
stepper actuator, such as the psWalker [48] or Harmonica 
drive [43] is used to move the medium. The other half 
consists of one large array of probes. 


The patterned medium The medium for the uSPAM 
is a regular matrix of magnetic single domain dots. Such 
a discrete medium is expected to be able to support 
higher bit densities compared to the continuous polycrys- 
talline medium used in the hard disk today [51]. 
A matrix with a period of 200 nm can be achieved [53]. 
A scanning electron microscope and magnetic image is 
shown in Figure 7. An improved setup with periodicities 
down to 150 nm has recently been realised [25], and a 
period of 100 nm (being 50 nm dot size and 50 nm spac- 
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Figure 6: The principle of an MFM-measurement 


ing) should be achievable. This will give a capacity of 10 
Gbit/cm? (=65 Gbit/inch?). 


The probes For reading, the ~wSPAM uses the MFM 


(Magnetic Force Microscopy)-principle [38]. An MFM- 
probe is made by placing a small magnetic element, the 
tip, on a cantilever spring. Typical dimensions are a can- 
tilever length of 200 um, element length of 4 wm and 
diameter of 50 nm and a distance from the surface of 30 
nm. 


Figure 6 shows 


the principle of an MEFM- 
measurement. The magnetic tip is attracted or repelled, 
depending on the stray field of the medium. The tip 
is affected by the magnetic orientation of a dot. The 
displacement of the cantilever might be measured by 
means of the change in capacity between the cantilever 
and the medium. Bits can be written by the combined 
field of the magnetic tip on one side of the medium and 


an externally applied field generated by a coil placed on 
the other side of the medium [53]. 
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Figure 7: Perpendicular anisotropy as a function of the 
heating temperature 


7 Heating changes magnetic properties 


To support the heat operation, it should be possible to de- 
stroy the out-of-plane magnetic property of the dots. For 
this we need to discuss in more detail the internal struc- 
ture of a dot and its relation to the magnetic properties. 
The magnetic field energy is minimal when the mag- 
netisation lies in the long axis of an object. The preferen- 
tial direction of magnetisation in a needle is for instance 
along the needle, and not perpendicular to it. Since our 
dots are circular disks with a diameter much larger than 
the thickness, the magnetisation prefers to lie within the 
plane of the disk in the absence of any other energy con- 
tributions. The fact that the energy depends on the ori- 
entation of the magnetisation is called anisotropy. The 
preferred direction is called an easy axis. In the case of 
a dot which is perfectly circular, we speak of an easy 
plane. Normally dots will not be exactly circular, but 
elliptic. The magnetisation of the dot will prefer to lay 
in-plane along the long axis of the dot. By intentionally 
realising elliptic dots with their long axis along the track 
direction [32], data detection will be more robust and one 
can even imagine writing data into damaged dots (See the 
discussion of the erb operation in Section 3). Since the 
anisotropy is low, data density cannot be high however. 
In any case, magnetic dots with a diameter larger than 
their thickness will a priori have an in-plane easy axis. 
For our system to work, we initially need dots with a 
perpendicular easy axis. Therefore a second strong en- 
ergy contribution is needed to overcome the stray field 
energy and force the magnetisation perpendicular to the 
dot. This second energy term originates from the asym- 
metric arrangement of the atoms in the dot. In con- 
ventional perpendicular hard disk media, specific crystal 
structures are used to induce perpendicular anisotropy. 
These can however not easily be destroyed. In our case 
therefore we use interface properties. The magnetic ma- 
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Figure 8: X-ray diffraction under a low angle of two sam- 
ples, one with (labelled: Annealed) and one without an- 
nealing (labelled: As grown). 


terial used in the dots consists of a stack of extremely thin 
Co and Pt layers, each no more than | nm thick [53]. The 
interfaces between the Co and Pt films cause anisotropy 
with the easy axis perpendicular to the interfaces. 


Due to the delicate structure of these films, they 
do not support high temperatures over long periods of 
time. Above a certain temperature, the interface between 
the Co and Pt mixes, and the perpendicular interface 
anisotropy is destroyed. As a result the easy axis of mag- 
netisation rotates back into the film plane. This is an 
irreversible process. After heat treatment, the interfaces 
cannot be restored. 


To determine at which temperature interface mixing 
occurs, we have measured the anisotropy constant Kr 
of samples subjected to six different temperatures. The 
anisotropy constants were calculated by a Fourier trans- 
formation of the torque curve obtained with an applied 
field of 1350 kA/m. Figure 7 shows the dependence of 
the anisotropy value as a function of the heating, or an- 
nealing, temperature. (In materials science it is common 
to use the word annealing rather than heating, since it 
describes the proces rather than the method.) 


The perpendicular anisotropy of the unannealed film 
is 80 kJ/m?. This value is maintained up to an annealing 
temperature of 500 °C. Above 600 °C the value of Kr 
drops dramatically. This means that for this particular 
film, heating temperatures over 500 °C will be required 
for permanent modification of the magnetic properties. 


To investigate what happens to the interface between 
the Co and Pt in the films, we performed X-ray diffrac- 
tion experiments. In this method the film is exposed to 
a non-destructive X-ray. The beam penetrates metals, 
and reflects from discontinuities such as atomic crystal 
planes or film interfaces. By varying the angle of inci- 
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Figure 9: X-ray diffraction under a high angle of the 
same two samples as for low angle XRD, with annealing 
(labelled: Annealed) and without annealing (labelled: As 
grown). 


dence, reflections from parallel planes at specific spacing 
add up and we observe a peak in the reflected intensity. 
In conventional operation (at high angles of incidence, so 
we observe spacings in the order of Angstroms), we can 
therefore determine the crystal structure of the film. At 
low angle of incidence we are sensitive to much larger 
spacing (1 nm) and we can observe the multilayer struc- 
ture. The unannealed sample and a sample annealed at 
700 °C were investigated by low angle X-ray diffraction 
(XRD) (Figure 8). A peak around 8 degrees on the 2 
axis is visible on the sample without annealing. This 
peak is due to the periodicity of the Co and Pt multilay- 
ers. From this angle, we can calculate that layer has a 
thickness of 0.6 nm. In the annealed sample, this peak 
has disappeared, which clearly shows that after an an- 
nealing treatment at a temperature higher than 600 °C, 
the interfaces have mixed, the perpendicular anisotropy 
is lost and the out-of-plane magnetic properties of the 
film are destroyed. 

One might worry that by heating the interfaces are de- 
stroyed, but crystal structures are formed which induce 
perpendicular anisotropy. To study the change in crystal 
structure, we measured the samples by high-angle-XRD, 
so that we are sensitive to Angstrom spacing (Figure 9). 
In the annealed sample, we can find a strong reflection 
peak around 41.7 degrees in the 2 @ axis. This peak can 
be characterized to a specific Co-Pt (111) crystal plane 
(face centered cubic, fcc). It suggests that indeed a new 
crystalline structure of fet Co-Pt was formed in the film. 
This crystal exhibits however magnetic anisotropy in the 
[001] direction, i.e., there are tilted magnetic easy axes 
in the film (not perpendicular, not in plane). So there 
is no risk that after excessive heating the perpendicular 
anisotropy can be restored by crystallisation. 


We envisage that heating of the magnetic dots will be 
realised by passing a current from the probe tip to the dot. 
It has been shown in earlier work that these currents are 
even capable of evaporating the material, so the energy 
density is sufficiently high [36, 35]. This method is not 
only limited to probe storage however. Active research is 
being performed into hard disks with heat assisted writ- 
ing strategies [28]. It is not fundamentally impossible 
that the supplied energy can be high enough to modify 
the magnetic properties of the disk permanently. In prin- 
ciple this method could therefore also be used in mag- 
netic disk drives, although the implementation would be 
far more difficult. 

More research will be needed to determine the time re- 
quired, the amount of energy dissipated, the wear on the 
tip, and the effect of heating one dot on the neighbour- 
ing dots. Especially the last effect could be detrimental, 
since the magnetic state, or even the write-ability of the 
adjacent dot could be affected. However, it is not un- 
likely that by tailoring the materials and layer structures, 
the interface mixing temperature can be reduced, which 
will reduce the risk of thermal erasure of the neighbour- 
ing dots. Furthermore, by properly designing the ther- 
mal properties of the dot and the substrate, most of the 
heat can be conducted away into the substrate, rather than 
dissipating away laterally, like is done in magneto-optic 
medium [29]. In this way the heated area can be lim- 
ited and damage to adjacent dots can be reduced. In any 
case it will be necessary to use the write-once operation 
sparingly. 


8 Discussion 


We have described an experiment in material science and 
discussed a number of questions about how probe-based 
storage on a patterned medium can be used to build a 
tamper-evident storage device and file system. The ex- 
periments and discussion raise many more issues that 
must be addressed in future work. We describe the most 
relevant questions below. 


Efficiency The storage efficiency of the system merits 
some discussion. Firstly, we have explained the low level 
system operations using a simple Manchester encoding 
for the hash. For large NV the amount of space wasted is 
negligible (1 block out of 2’), but the price to pay is lack 
of flexibility. For small values of N we could employ 
more efficient coding techniques [33]. 

Secondly, the storage system as we have described it 
behaves as mass storage that can be read and written any 
number of times as one would expect, except that once an 
area has been heated, it can no longer be rewritten with 
impunity. This means that over the lifetime of the device, 
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the read/write area gradually shrinks, and the read-only 
area grows, until the device has become a pure read-only 
device. The medium can safely be decommissioned by 
the time all data has expired. This means that the life- 
time of the data must be matched to the lifetime of the 
medium. 


Deletion Once heated, data will remain until the 
medium is decommissioned. This is not desirable if there 
is a large variation in the lifetime of the data, particularly 
in cases where retention periods are carefully controlled 
by regulation. There are several ways to deal with this 
problem. Firstly, data could be written encrypted, dis- 
posing of the encryption key as soon as the expiry date of 
the data is reached [8]. Secondly, it is possible to imple- 
ment a physical shred operation on the device (similar to 
what has been achieved for optical storage [45]), which 
in our case would physically destroy the expired data by 
precise local heating. However, both approaches are vul- 
nerable to attacks by a dishonest CEO and as such not 
wholly satisfactory. We would advocate data to be seg- 
regated by expiry date, thus making it possible to take 
a device physically out of service. Given the enormous 
volume of data subject to compliance regulation [54] this 
should be possible to arrange. 


Forensics A typical server is responsible for so much 
data that the traditional disk imaging approach, which 
copies an entire disk at the lowest level possible (i.e., 
including unused and bad blocks), is becoming infea- 
sible. Firstly the volume of data may be prohibitively 
large, and secondly, to image the disks the server must 
be stopped, possibly for hours, thus losing valuable pro- 
duction time. Live forensics methods [1] would benefit 
from a storage device that can be instructed to heat evi- 
dence without having to copy it. One of the most difficult 
problems in this field is to speed up the collection of ev- 
idence [9] in a kind of digital evidence bag. Our heated 
files could be the basis of such an evidence bag. It should 
be kept in mind that a forensic investigation carried out 
by the police is relatively rare, and probably still requires 
whole disk imaging. A forensic investigation by com- 
pany staff is more common, since companies will try to 
deal with the problems such as harassment, and theft in 
house. Problems such as child pornography and money 
laundering must always be reported to the police [13]. 
We are confident that even a skilled focused ion beam 
(FIB) operator would find it difficult to reconstruct a per- 
fect out-of-plane dot because she would have to remove 
the debris of an in-plane dot first, and then deposit sev- 
eral thin Co and Pt layers in a sub-micron area with the 
correct delicate layer structure to obtain perpendicular 
anisotropy, just to reconstruct one dot. Using magnetic 


imaging techniques [27], a forensics team would proba- 
bly have no difficulty identifying a reconstructed out-of- 
plane dot from an original out-of-plane dot. 


Tamper-evident storage as a building block Our sys- 
tem offers tamper-evident storage, which could be used 
as a building block in other systems. For example the 
idea of self-securing storage [47] takes the view that the 
storage system should place only limited trust in the host 
that controls it, since the host is more likely to become 
compromised than the storage system. Thus the stor- 
age system itself maintains a log of the instructions it is 
given, and ensures that earlier versions of any file (within 
a given time window) can be recovered. Our approach 
could strengthen the defences of a self-securing storage 
device because the logs can be heated. 


9 Conclusions and future work 


Probe storage on patterned media is a promising tech- 
nology for developing tamper-evident storage. The ca- 
pacity of such devices will be huge, and the tamper ev- 
idence is good. The measurements reported in the pa- 
per demonstrate that in principle it is possible to use a 
patterned magnetic medium in two essentially different 
ways: for normal read-write purposes and for read-only 
purposes after the data has been heated. It is physically 
impossible to alter the data without being detected after 
the heat operation has been used. We discuss the main 
issues that must be addressed when designing a device 
and a file system for tamper-evident SERO storage. The 
strong point of the SERO approach is its combination of 
the advantages of WORM storage with the advantages of 
WMRM storage. 


We have identified the most relevant issues in the de- 
sign of the system. However, much work remains to be 
done. On the software side we plan to design and build a 
simulation of the device and the file system, such that we 
can study the performance/security tradeoffs. The next 
step would be to develop a time-accurate emulator for 
the device, as well as an implementation of the file sys- 
tem to validate the simulation results. The time-accurate 
emulator could probably be built using anti-fuse based 
write once semiconductor memory technology as used in 
FPGAs. On the hardware side we plan to develop mate- 
rials that change magnetic properties by interface mixing 
at lower temperatures, and tips that generate enough heat 
for interface mixing, studying the efficiency and reliabil- 
ity of the mechanisms involved. 
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Abstract 


Data corruption is one of the key problems that is on 
top of the radar screen of most CIOs. Continuous Data 
Protection (CDP) technologies help enterprises deal with 
data corruption by maintaining multiple versions of data 
and facilitating recovery by allowing an administrator re- 
store to an earlier clean version of data. The aim of the 
recovery process after data corruption is to quickly tra- 
verse through the backup copies (old versions), and re- 
trieve a clean copy of data. Currently, data recovery is 
an ad-hoc, time consuming and frustrating process with 
sequential brute force approaches, where recovery time 
is proportional to the number of backup copies examined 
and the time to check a backup copy for data corruption. 

In this paper, we present the design and implementa- 
tion of SWEEPER architecture and backup copy se- 
lection algorithms that specifically tackle the problem 
of quickly and systematically identifying a good recov- 
ery point. We monitor various system events and gener- 
ate checkpoint records that help in quickly identifying a 
clean backup copy. The SWEEPER methodology dy- 
namically determines the selection algorithm based on 
user specified recovery time and recovery point objec- 
tives, and thus, allows system administrators to perform 
trade-offs between recovery time and data currentness. 
We have implemented our solution as part of a pop- 
ular Storage Resource Manager product and evaluated 
SWEEPER under many diverse settings. Our study 
clearly establishes the effectiveness of SWEEPER as 
a robust strategy to significantly reduce recovery time. 


1 Introduction 


Data Resiliency is a very important concern for most or- 
ganizations to ensure business continuity in the face of 
different types of failures and disasters, such as virus at- 
tacks, site failures, machine/firmware malfunction, acci- 
dental and malicious human/application errors [17, 2]. 
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Resiliency is not only about being able to resurrect data 
after failures, but also about how quickly the data can be 
resurrected so that the business can be operational again. 
While in the case of total data loss failures, the recovery 
time is largely dominated by Restoration Cost, i.e., time 
to restore the data from backup systems at local or remote 
locations; in the case of data corruption failures, the time 
to identify a clean previous copy of data to revert to can 
be much larger. Often, data corruption is detected after 
the incidence of corruption itself. As a result, the admin- 
istrator has a large number of candidate backup copies to 
select the recovery point from. The key to fast recovery 
in such cases is reducing the time required in the identifi- 
cation step. Much research and industrial attention have 
been devoted to protecting data from disasters. However, 
relatively little work has been done in the area of how to 
quickly retrieve the latest clean copy of uncorrupted data. 
The focus of this paper is on how to efficiently identify 
clean data. 


Data resiliency is based on Data Protection: taking 
either continuous or periodic snapshots of the data as it 
is being updated. Block level [7] [15], file level [10], 
logical volume level [27] and database level [5] data 
replication/recovery mechanisms are the most prominent 
data protection mechanisms. The mechanisms vary with 
respect to their support for different data granularities, 
transactional support, replication site distance, backup 
latencies, recovery point and recovery time objectives 
[11]. Continuous data protection (CDP) [24] is a form 
of continuous data protection that allows one to go back 
in time after a failure and recover earlier versions of an 
object at the granularity of a single update. 

The recovery process is preceded by Error Detection. 
Errors are usually found either by application users or 
by automated data integrity tools. Tools such as disk 
scrubbers and S.M.A.R.T. tools [23] can detect corrup- 
tions caused by hardware errors. Virus scanners, appli- 
cation specific data integrity checkers such as fsck for 
filesystem integrity, and storage level intrusion detection 
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tools [19, 3] can detect logical data corruptions caused 
by malicious software, improper system shutdown, and 
erroneous administrator actions. For complex Storage 
Area Network (SAN) environments, configuration vali- 
dation tools [1] have been proposed that can be used in 
both proactive and reactive mode to identify configura- 
tion settings that could potentially lead to logical data 
corruptions. 


Once system administrators are notified of a corrup- 
tion, they need to solve the Recovery Point Identification 
problem, i.e., determine a recovery point that will pro- 
vide a clean copy of their data. Typically, system admin- 
istrators choose a recovery point by trading-off recovery 
speed (the number of versions that need to be checked 
to find a clean copy) versus data currentness (one might 
not want to lose valid data updates for the sake of fast 
recovery). Recovery point identification is currently a 
manual, error-prone and frustrating process for system 
administrators, due to the pressure to quickly bring orga- 
nization’s applications back on-line. Even though CDP 
technologies provide users with the ability to rollback ev- 
ery data update, they do not address the problem of iden- 
tifying a clean copy of data. It is only after a good re- 
covery point has been identified, that Data Recovery can 
begin by replacing the corrupt copy by the clean copy of 
data. The efficacy of a recovery process is characterized 
by a Recovery Time Objective (RTO) and a Recovery 
Point objective (RPO). RTO measures the downtime af- 
ter detection of corruption, whereas RPO indicates the 
loss in data currency in terms of seconds of updates that 
are lost. 

This paper describes and evaluates methods for effi- 
cient recovery point identification in CDP logs which re- 
duce RTO, while not compromising on RPO. The ba- 
sic idea behind our approach is to evaluate the events 
generated by various components such as applications, 
file systems, databases and other hardware/software re- 
sources and generate checkpoint records. Subsequently 
upon the detection of failure, we efficiently process these 
checkpoint records to start the recovery process from an 
appropriate CDP record. Since CDP mechanisms are 
typically used along with point-in-time snapshot (PIT) 
technologies, it is possible to create data copies selec- 
tively. Further, since the time it takes to test a copy of 
data for corruption dominates overall recovery time, se- 
lective testing of copies can drastically reduce recovery 
time. This selective identification of copies that one can 
target for quick recovery is the focus of this work. 

Some existing CDP solutions [16, 21, 30] are based 
on the similar idea of checkpointing interesting events in 
CDP logs. While event checkpointing mechanisms help 
in narrowing down the search space, they do not guaran- 
tee that the most appropriate checkpoint record will be 
identified. Thus, the CDP log evaluation techniques pre- 


sented in this paper compliment these checkpoint record 
generation mechanisms in quickly identifying the most 
suitable CDP record. The key contributions of this paper 
are: 


e SWEEPER Recovery Point Identification Ar- 
chitecture: We present the architecture of an ex- 
tensible recovery point identification tool that con- 
sists of event monitoring, checkpoint generation, 
clean copy detection and CDP log processing com- 
ponents. The architectural framework is indepen- 
dent of specific applications and can easily be used 
with other application specific CDP solutions such 
as [16, 21]. 


e Novel Event Checkpointing Mechanism: Data 
corruptions are usually not silent but are accompa- 
nied by alerts and warning messages from appli- 
cations, file systems, operating systems, SAN ele- 
ments (e.g., switches, virtualization engines), stor- 
age controllers and disks. Table 2 lists some events 
that usually accompany data corruption caused by 
various components. We define a mechanism that 
identifies events from various application and sys- 
tem activities and uses a combination of a) expert 
provided knowledge base, b) resource dependency 
analysis, and c) a event correlation technique to cor- 
relate them with various types of corruption. 


e CDP Record Scanning Algorithms: We present 
three different CDP record scanning algorithms that 
efficiently process the event checkpoints for iden- 
tifying the appropriate CDP log record for data re- 
covery. The scanning mechanisms isolate a recov- 
ery point quickly by using the observations that (a) 
pruning the space of timestamps into equal sized 
partitions reduces the search space exponentially 
and (b) checkpoint records that have high correla- 
tion with corruptions are more likely to be indica- 
tive of corruption. One of the novel features of 
the checkpoint record selection process is the ac- 
ceptance of recovery time objective (RTO) and re- 
covery point objective (RPO) as input parameters. 
Thus, the algorithms have the desirable property 
of providing a tradeoff between the total execution 
time and the data currency at the recovery point. 
The expected execution time of the algorithms is 
logarithmic in the number of checkpoint records ex- 
amined and linear in the number of data versions 
tested for integrity. The proposed algorithms are 
robust with noise in the checkpoint record genera- 
tion process, and can deal with errors in correlation 
probability estimation. Further, even though they 
are not designed to deal with silent errors, they still 
find a recovery point in logarithmic time for silent 
errors. 
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e Performance Evaluation: We present an imple- 
mentation of the SW HEPER architecture and al- 
gorithms in context of a popular Storage Resource 
Manager product (IBM Total Storage Productivity 
Center), and demonstrate the scalability of our de- 
sign. We also present a comparative analysis of the 
various Record Scanning algorithms proposed by 
us under different operational parameters, which in- 
clude failure correlation probability distribution for 
events, number of checkpoint records, and rate of 
false negatives. We identify the different scenarios 
for which each algorithm is most suited and con- 
clusively establish the efficacy of the SWEEPER 
methodology. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. We 
formally define the Recovery Point Identification prob- 
lem and model in Sec. 2.1 and 2.2. The SWEEPER 
architecture is presented in Sec. 2.3. The CDP record 
scanning algorithms are described in Sec.3, and our im- 
plementation in Sec. 4. Sec. 5 describes our experimen- 
tal evaluation. Sec. 6 discusses the strengths and weak- 
nesses of SWEEPER in the context of related work 
followed by a conclusion in Sec. 7. 


2 Recovery-point Identification: Model 


and Architecture 


We now provide a formal definition of the Recovery Point 
Identification problem and model parameters. 


2.1 Problem Formulation 


We investigate the problem of data recovery after a fail- 
ure has resulted in data corruption. Data corruption is de- 
tected by an integrity checker (possibly with application 
support). The second step in this process is to identify 
the nature of corruption (e.g., virus corruption, hardware 
error). For isolating the problem, the components (e.g, 
controllers, disks, switches, applications) that may be the 
cause of error are identified by constructing a mapping 
from the corrupted data to the applications. Once the 
affected components are identified, the recovery module 
finds a time instance to go back to when the data was 
uncorrupted. Once the time instance is identified, CDP 
logs and point-in-time images are used to construct the 
uncorrupted data. 

We now formally describe the Recovery Point Identi- 
fication problem. The notations used in this paper are 
tabulated in Table. 1. The Recovery Point Identification 
problem is to minimize the total time taken to recover 
the data in order to get the most current uncorrupted data 
(i.e., find a timestamp 7; such that T; = T, while mini- 
mizing D,e- ). A constrained version of the problem is 
to minimize T. — T; subject to a bound on D,.-. The 
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Figure 1: Timeline for testing the snapshot at time 7;: 
1 Getting a full backup online. 2 Applying incremen- 
tal backups over it. 3 Applying CDP logs to create the 
snapshot at time T;. 4 Testing the data for integrity. 


identification of T; proceeds by finding an ordered set 
S of timestamps, which is a subset of the set of all the 
timestamps (Jo, ..., Tn) such that S,, (m = ||), the 
last element of the set S, is the same as the error point 
T.. Further, the total cost of creating and testing the data 
images corresponding to the m timestamps in 5S, which 
equals Dec, should be minimized. The cost of check- 
ing a data image at timestamp T; for corruption is the 
sum of (a) the cost of making the first PIT image preced- 
ing the timestamp available for read/write (C’,) (b) the 
cost of applying the T;%T, (I; modulo T,,) CDP logs 
(Ci(T;%T,)) and (c) the cost of testing the copy (C;). 
Hence, the total time spent in isolating the uncorrupted 
copy is the sum of the costs of all the timestamps checked 
in the sequence S. 
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2.2 Recovery Point Parameters and Esti- 
mating Sequential Checking Time 


We now elaborate on the recovery parameters like C,,, C; 
etc and their typical values. For a typical example, con- 
sider Fig. 1, where a Recovery Point Identification strat- 
egy decided to check data image at T; for corruption. The 
data protection (continuous and point-in-time) solution 
employed in the setting takes a total backup of the data 
at regular intervals. In between total backups, incremen- 
tal backups are taken after every T;, writes (CDP logs). 
The number of incremental backups taken between two 
consecutive total backups is denoted by f;. Hence, in 
order to construct the point-in-time snapshot of data at 
time T;, we make the first total backup copy preceding 
T; (labeled as 7; in the example) online. Then, we ap- 
ply incremental backups over this data till we reach the 
timestamp 77 of the last incremental backup point before 
T;. The total time taken in getting the PIT copy at T7 on- 
line is denoted by C,. On this PIT copy, we now apply 
the CDP logs that capture all the data changes made be- 
tween JT; and T;, and incur a cost of C; for each log. 
Finally, an integrity check is applied over this data, and 
the running time of the integrity checker is denoted by 
Ct. 

For average metadata and data write sizes of E(.S;,) 
and E'(S,,) respectively, write coalescing factor W, if, av- 
erage filesize E(S;), read and write bandwidth of B, 
and B,,, respectively, a file corpus of N; files, and a unit 
integrity test time [;, the expected time taken for each 
of these three activities are given by the following equa- 
tions. (C, calculation is based on the assumption that 
constructing the PIT copy only requires metadata up- 
dates.) 


c, = Lrl2)Tp/Wes)E(Sm) 
Pp B., 

CUT: %T,) — EB) yy 
a MAGD | ny es y)t (2) 


r 


In a typical setup with 1000 files being are modified 
every second, update sizes of 4K B, file sizes of 100K B, 
metadata size of 64Bytes, total backups every 12 hours, 
incremental backups every lhr, and disk transfer rate of 
100M bps, the time taken to get a PIT image online C,, 
is approximately 50 seconds. The time taken to apply 
the CDP logs is of the order of 10 minutes, whereas the 
I/O time taken (not including any computations) by the 
integrity checker C, comes to about 4 hours assuming 
that the integrity checker only needs to check the modi- 
fied files. In a deployment with a CDP log window of 24 
hrs, if one sequentially checks every 1000” record, the 
expected time to find the point of corruption would be 
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of the order of 100 days. Hence, sequential checking is 
infeasible and minimizing the time taken by the recovery 
process essentially boils down to minimizing the number 
of data images that are checked by recovery process. 


2.3 SWEEPER Recovery Point Identifica- 
tion Architecture 


The central idea of SWEEPER is to automati- 
cally checkpoint important system events from various 
application-independent monitoring sources as indica- 
tors of corruption failures. In contrast to earlier work 
[16] that requires an administrator to manually define the 
events for each application that are correlated with vari- 
ous corruption types, we automate the process of creat- 
ing these checkpoints and indexing them with the type 
and scope of corruption along with a number that indi- 
cates the probability of the event being correlated with 
the specific corruption type. We then use these check- 
points as hints to quickly pinpoint the most recent clean 
copy of data. The overall architecture of SWEEPER 
is described in Fig. 2 

The key design question while architecting a recovery 
mechanism like SWEEPER is whether to build it a) 
as part of a CDP system, or b) as part of a Storage Re- 
source Manager product like EMC Control Center, HP 
OpenView or IBM TotalStorage Productivity Centre, or 
c) as a standalone component. We have separated the 
design of algorithms and the architecture so that the al- 
gorithms can work with any architecture and vice versa. 
Implementing SW EE PER outside the CDP system al- 
lows it to be leveraged by many different types of CDP 
systems. The disadvantage of this implementation is that 
some CDP systems might not completely expose all of 
the internal system state changes via an event mecha- 
nism. Most of this information is available from Stor- 
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age Resource Managers. Furthermore, most Storage Re- 
source Managers have a comprehensive monitoring and 
resource discovery mechanism that can be leveraged by 
the Recovery module. Hence, we recommend the design 
choice (b) for SWEEPER (Fig. 2), with the following 
key components. 


e CDP System: CDP system is essentially a data ver- 
sioning system that can generate either log records 
or snapshots during data updates. The Users can 
retrieve snapshots using temporal queries based on 
timestamps, or they can simply traverse the snap- 
shots using a cursor returned by query. The CDP 
system also allows for restoring the data in a previ- 
ous copy and make it the latest copy. 


e Storage Infra-Structure: The storage infra- 
structure consists of servers (hosts), switches, 
storage controllers (contain disks), file systems, 
database systems, virtualization boxes, and security 
boxes. A CDP system is also part of the storage 
infra-structure but we are showing it separately in 
Fig. 2. 


e Storage Resource Manager: Storage resource 
managers contain a discovery/monitoring engine 
for monitoring storage infra-structure using a com- 
bination of SNMP protocol, CIM/SMI-S proto- 
col, proprietary agents, in-band protocol discov- 
ery/monitoring agents, operating system event reg- 
istries, proc file systems and application gener- 
ated events. Event bus is the module in the re- 
source manager product that subscribes to all the 
events and it presents them in a consolidated man- 
ner to other event analyzer modules. The configu- 
ration database persistently stores the storage infra- 
structure configuration data, performance data, his- 
torical trends and also event data. The configuration 
database purges historical and event data based on 
user specified deletion policies. 


e SWEEPER Event Analyzer and Checkpoint 
Record Generator: This module looks at the in- 
coming stream of event data and filters out irrele- 
vant events. For the relevant events, it determines 
the probability that the corruption may be correlated 
with this event and the scope (affected components) 
of the event. After the event analysis, this mod- 
ule generates a checkpoint record. The SWEEPER 
checkpoint record store is structured into two tiers 
of checkpoints. All checkpoint records generated 
by Event Analyzer are included in the lower tier and 
the records that have a high correlation probability 
with any type of corruption are promoted to the up- 
per tier. The tier-ing notion can be extended from 2 


tiers to n tiers. However, we observed in our exper- 
imental study that 2 tiers are usually sufficient for 
reducing recovery time. 


SWEEPER Knowledgebase: The knowledgebase 
consists of records with the following fields: a) List 
of event identifiers b) type or reason for data corrup- 
tion c) probability of seeing an event (or a set of cor- 
related events) in the case of data corruption. Cor- 
ruption probability is represented as low, medium 
or high values because, in many cases, it is difficult 
for experts to specify exact probability values. 


Problem Determination Scanners: Failure detec- 
tion can be done either manually or using an auto- 
mated checking tool, SW EE PER leverages exist- 
ing failure detection systems towards this purpose. 
Failure detectors also help in determining the type 
of failure (e.g., virus corruption) without pinpoint- 
ing the system events that caused it. 


SWEEPER Checkpoint Record Locator: The 
Checkpoint Record Locator module orchestrates the 
overall recovery point identification process using 
one of the algorithms implemented by the CDP 
Record Scanner. The first task of the Checkpoint 
Record Locator module is to identify a subset of 
the checkpoint records that pertain to the current 
data corruption it is investigating. Towards this pur- 
pose, it queries the Problem Determination Scan- 
ner for the type and scope of the current corruption, 
and identifies the components that may be the cause 
of corruption. It uses the information to query the 
checkpoint database (indexed by type and scope) for 
checkpoint records that relate to the type of corrup- 
tion and pertain to the affected components and cre- 
ates a Checkpoint Record Cache for use by the CDP 
Record Scanner. The Checkpoint Record Locator 
allows the user to specify Recovery Time Objec- 
tive or RTO (how long the user is willing to wait 
for the recovery process to complete) and Recov- 
ery Point Objective or RPO ( how stale the data can 
be, and this is measure as a unit of time) and uses 
them along with the properties of the Checkpoint 
Cache to select one of the scanning algorithms im- 
plemented by the CDP Record Scanner. It queries 
the CDP Record Scanner with the Cache and scan- 
ning algorithm as input and receives a timestamp as 
the answer. It then uses the CDP Recovery Mod- 
ule and the Problem Determination Scanner to cre- 
ate and test the data according to the timestamp and 
returns the answer (corrupt/clean) of the Problem 
Determination Scanner to the CDP Record Scanner 
and receives a new timestamp. In each iteration of 
the procedure, it computes the total time taken by 
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the Recovery Flow and if it exceeds the RTO objec- 
tive, it terminates with the most recent clean copy of 
the data as the recovered data. Also, for each times- 
tamp that is checked, it computes the RPO (distance 
between the most recent clean copy and the most 
stale corrupt copy) and terminates if the RPO ob- 
jective is met with the most recent clean copy of the 
data. 


e SWEEPER CDP Record Scanner: The CDP 
Record Scanner implements an interface that takes 
as input a scanning strategy, a Checkpoint record, 
cache, a cursor (timestamp), and the integrity (cor- 
rupt or clean) of the cursor and returns a new cursor 
(timestamp) to check for data integrity. The separa- 
tion of the recovery point identification algorithms 
from the checkpoint database allows SWEEPER to 
be flexible enough to include new search strategies 
in future. Also, since the search strategies are inde- 
pendent of SWEEPER, they can be implemented in 
other recovery point identification architectures as 
well. 


2.4 Overall System Flow 


We now describe the Checkpoint generation flow and 
Fault-isolation or Recovery flow that capture the essence 
of th SWEEPER architecture. The Checkpoint 
Generation flow captures the generation of checkpoint 
records during normal CDP system operation. The 
recovery process is initiated by system administrators 
when they determine that data corruption has occured 
and this is captured by the Fault-Isolation flow. 
Checkpoint Generation Flow: 


e The CDP system generates CDP records (either logs 
or data copies) based on user defined policies. 


e The Storage Resource Manager product monitors 
and aggregates various types of system events 
(hardware and software failure triggers, user action 
triggers etc). 


e In parallel with the CDP record generation process, 
the SWEEPER event analyzer module analyzes 
the system events and generates a checkpoint record 
for each relevant event. The checkpoint records are 
logically co-related with the CDP records via times- 
tamps. 


e The checkpoint record generator a) leverages the in- 
formation in the expert knowledge base b) corre- 
lates the information in the event stream and c) tra- 
verses the configuration resource graph, to index the 
checkpoint record with the scope of the event and its 
correlation probability with each type of corruption. 


Fault-Isolation Flow: 


e The Problem Determination Scanner or a human de- 
tects that data corruption has occured and identifies 
its scope and type (e.g., virus, hardware). 


e A query is posed to the SWEEPER Checkpoint 
Record Locator module by the system administra- 
tor with RTO and RPO as input. The reason or type 
of the data corruption and its scope is also an input 
to the Checkpoint Record Locator. The input infor- 
mation is used by the Checkpoint Record Locator to 
create a list of checkpoint records that should be ex- 
amined, and the scanning algorithm to be employed. 


The SWEEPER CDP Record Scanner is invoked 
with the list of checkpoint records and the scan- 
ning strategy as input. It determines the checkpoint 
record that should be examined next and returns the 
CDP record corresponding to it to the user. 


e The user retrieves the CDP record from the CDP 
system and then either runs the appropriate diagnos- 
tics or manually examines the checkpoint record to 
see whether it is corrupted. This process is repeated 
by the user until a clean data copy is retrieved. 


3 > SWEEPER Checkpoint Log Processing 
Algorithms 


The checkpoint log processing algorithms are imple- 
mented in the Checkpoint Record Locator and the CDP 
Record Scanner modules. The Checkpoint Record Lo- 
cator iteratively queries the CDP Record Scanner for 
the next checkpoint that it should verify for correctness, 
whereas the CDP Record Scanner has the core intelli- 
gence for identifying the next eligible checkpoint. The 
iterative flow of Checkpoint Record Locator is presented 
in Fig. 3. 


function locateCheckPoints 


start = 0, end = currTime 

while (timeSpent < RTO) AN D (RPO not met) 
currCopy = scanRecordsAlgoType(start, end) 
if currCopy is clean 


Start = timestamp of currCopy 
else 
end = timestamp of currCopy 
end while 
end locateCheckPoints 





Figure 3: Checkpoint Record Locator Flow 
3.1 CDP Record Scanning Algorithms 


We now present the scanning algorithms that contain the 
core intelligence of SWEEPER. As in Sec. 2.1, N 
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denotes the number of CDP logs, C; is the cost of testing 
a data image for corruption, C; is the cost of getting a 
PIT copy online, C; is the cost of applying one CDP log 
on a data image and T,, is the number of CDP logs after 
which a PIT image is taken. Further, we use NV. to denote 
the number of checkpoint records in the relevant history. 


3.1.1 Sequential Checkpoint Strategy 


The Sequential Checkpoint Strategy starts from the first 
clean copy of data (Fig. 4) and applies the CDP logs 
in a sequential manner. However, it creates data im- 
ages only for timestamps corresponding to some check- 
point record. The implementation of the scanRecords 
algorithm returns the first checkpoint record after the 
given start time. Hence, the number of integrity tests 
that Checkpoint Record Locator needs to perform using 
the scanRecordsSequential method is proportional to the 
number of checkpoint records N, and not on the num- 
ber of CDP logs N. The worst-case cost of creating the 
most current clean data image by the Sequential Scan- 
ning Strategy is NeCy + Cp + NCL. 
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Figure 4: Search Strategies: Sequential follows a straight 
path. Binary Search reduces space by half in each 
step, Informed follows a strict order between probabil- 
ities, Balanced behaves in a probability-weighted Binary 
Search fashion. 


3.1.2. Binary Search Strategy 


We use the observation that corruption errors are not 
transient in nature and hence, if data is found to be cor- 
rupt at any time 7), the data would remain corrupt for 
all timestamp 7; > J;. This order preservation in cor- 
ruption testing allows us to partition the search space 
quickly. We use the intuition of binary-search algorithms 
that partitioning a search space into two equal sized 
partitions leads one to converge to the required point 
in logarithmic time steps instead of linear number of 
steps. Hence, for a search space with N.(t) checkpoints 
at any given time t, scanRecordsBinary returns the 
timestamp corresponding to the (N.(t)/2)*" checkpoint 
record for inspection. If the data corresponding to the 
timestamp is corrupt, we recursively search for corrup- 
tion in the timestamps between the 0°” and (N.(t)/2)*” 


checkpoints. On the other hand, if the data is clean, our 
inspection window is now the timestamps between the 
(N.(t)/2)" and the N.(t)'” checkpoint records. It is 
easy to see that since the inspection window reduces by 
a factor of 2 after every check, we would complete the 
search in log N. steps and the total time (expected as 
well as worst case) spent in recovery point identification 
is given by log N.(C; + Cp + CiT,/2). 


3.1.3 Informed Search Strategy 


While identifying the next timestamp to test for corrup- 
tion, the Binary Search strategy selects the next check- 
point without taking into account the probability that 
the particular checkpoint was correlated with corruption. 
Our next strategy, called the Informed strategy, uses the 
probabilities associated with the checkpoint records to 
decide the next timestamp to examine. At any given time, 
it figures out the checkpoint 7 that has the highest like- 
lihood (p;,;) of being correlated with the corruption c¢;. 
Hence, for cases where data corruption is associated with 
a rare event, the search may terminate in a constant num- 
ber of steps (constant number of timestamps are exam- 
ined) or take upto N, steps in the adversarial worst case. 
However, as long as the probability p;,; of a particular 
checkpoint being the cause of corruption is uncorrelated 
with the time of its occurrence, the search would still re- 
duce the space exponentially and is expected to terminate 
in logarithmic steps. Formally, we have the following re- 
sult for the expected running time of Informed Search. 


Theorem 1 The Informed Search Strategy identifies the 
most recent uncorrupted data in O(log N-(C; + Cp + 
CrT,/2)). 


Proof: To prove the result, it is sufficient to prove that 
the search is expected to examine only O(log N,.) times- 
tamps before it finds the most recent uncorrupted entry. 
It is easy to see that the average cost of testing a given 
timestamp is given by C; + C, + CrT,/2. 

Observe that as the highest probability checkpoint is 
uncorrelated with its timestamp, each of the N, check- 
point records are equally likely to be examined next. 
Further, if the i¢” checkpoint is examined, it divides the 
search space into two partitions, and we need to examine 
only one of them after the check. Hence, the recurrence 
relation for the search algorithm is given by 


TN.) “SP (Ne=41) + TO) PO 
T(N. -i) +...+7T(1)+T7(N. - 1)) (3) 
One may observe that T(N.) = log N; satisfies the re- 
currence relation. To verify, note that the right hand side 
of the equation reduces to 1/N, log N.!? , if T(Nc) is 
replaced by log N.. Hence, we only need to show that 
T(N.) < clog N, for some constant c 
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2 
i.e., lost Nel) < clog N. 


ie., log(N-!)? < cN. log Ne 

i.e., log(N.!)? < clog NNe 

which holds for c = 2 by using the fact that N,!? > 
Ne > N-!. This completes the proof. a 





3.1.4 Balanced Search Strategy 


The Informed Search strategy attempts to find the corrup- 
tion point quickly by giving greater weightage to check- 
points that have a higher correlation probability with 
the corruption. On the other hand, Binary Search strat- 
egy prunes the space quickly oblivious to the probabil- 
ities associated with the checkpoint records. We com- 
bine the key idea of both these heuristics to design the 
scanRecordBalanced algorithm (Fig. 5). The algo- 
rithm computes the total search time in an inductive man- 
ner and selects the checkpoint record that minimizes the 
expected running time. 


algorithm scanRecordsBalanced 

P(L) = 0; P(R) = 1; currMin = 00 

for iin start to end 
T(i) = P(L) log(i-start) + P;,; + P(R) log(end-i) 
P(L) = P(L)+ Py,;; 


(R) = P(R) — Pi, 
if T (i) < currMin 
currMin = T(t) 
end for 
return checkpoint of currMin 
end scanRecordsBalanced 





Figure 5: Balanced Scanning Algorithm 


Intuitively speaking, the Balanced strategy picks the 
checkpoint records that (a) are likely to have caused the 
corruption and (b) partition the space into two roughly 
equal-sized partitions. The algorithm strikes the right 
balanced between partitioning the space quickly and se- 
lecting checkpoints that are correlated with the current 
corruption c;. We have the following optimality result 
for the balanced strategy. 


Theorem 2 The balanced strategy miminizes the total 
expected search time required for recovery. 


Proof: In order to prove the result, we formulate pre- 
cisely the expected running time of a strategy that picks 
a checkpoint record 2 for failure 7. The expected running 
time of the strategy is then given in terms of the size and 
probabilities associated with the two partitions L and R. 

T(N) = PL)T(L) * Crot + Pig * 


Crot + P(R)T(|RI) * Crot (4) 


where P(L) and P(R) are the accumulated probabilities 
of the left and right partitions respectively, and Cio¢ is 


the total cost of creating and testing data for any given 
timestamp. Using the fact that T(L) can be as high as 
O(log |£]|) in the case where all checkpoint records have 
equal probabilities, we modify Eqn. 4 by 

T(N) = P(L) log |L| * Cot + Pi; * 


Crot + P(R) log |R| * Ctot (5) 


Hence, the optimal strategy minimizes the term on the 
right hand side, which is precisely what our balanced 
strategy does (after taking the common term Cj; out 
from the right hand side). This completes the proof. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented SWEEPER as a pluggable 
module in a popular SRM (Storage Resource Manager) 
product, and it can use any CDP product. We use 
the SRM’s Event Bus to drive the checkpoint record 
generation process in SWEEPER. The output of 
SWEEPER is a timestamp T, that is fed to the CDP 
Recovery Module, and the CDP S'‘ystem rolls back all 
updates till time T,. Since we can leverage many com- 
ponents from the SRM, the only components we needed 
to implement for SWEEPER were SWEEPER Event 
Analyzer and Checkpoint Generator, SWEEPER Knowl- 
edge Database, SWEEPER CDP Record Scanner, and 
SWEEPER Checkpoint Record Locator. Details of the al- 
gorithms implemented by SWEEPER CDP Record Scan- 
ner and SWEEPER Checkpoint Record Locator have 
been presented in Sec. 3 and we restrict ourselves to 
describing the implementation of the remaining compo- 
nents in this section. We start with the checkpoint record 
structure and its implementation. 


4.1 Checkpoint Record Structure and 
Database 


In our implementation, we use a relational database to 
store the checkpoint records for each event or event- 
set. Each checkpoint record consists of (i) Checkpoint 
Record ID (ii) Timestamp (iii)Scope (iv) Failure Type, 
and (v) Correlation Probability. Checkpoint Record Id 
is an auto-generated primary key and Timestamp cor- 
responds to the time the event-set occured (consists of 
year, month, day, hour, minute, second), and is syn- 
chronized with the CDP system clock. Scope describes 
whether the event-set is relevant for a particular physical 
device (e.g, switch, host, storage controller), or a soft- 
ware component (e.g., file system, database system), or 
a logical construct (e.g., file, table, zone, directory) and 
is used for quickly scoping the checkpoint records dur- 
ing recovery. Failure Type specifies the types of failure 
the checkpoint is relevant for is also used to scope the 
checkpoint records during recovery processing. The fail- 
ure types (hardware failure, configuration error etc) are 
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listed in Table 2. Correlation Probability is computed as 
the probability that data corruption happened at the same 
time as the occurence of the event or a set of events. 


4.2 SWEEPER Knowledge Database 


ETS) 


(b) 
Event (@) 





Opening of Unit 
SMART 
Disk Scrubbers 





(c) 
Beck 





App Specific file updates 
App Specific registry updates 
(d) 


Table 2: Monitored Events e; of failure types (c;): (a) 
Misconfiguration (b) Virus (c) Hardware related and (d) 
Application, along with their monitoring source and ex- 
pert information (P(e;|c;)) 


The SWEEPER checkpoint record generation cen- 
tres around an expert information repository that we call 
the SWEEPER Knowledge Database. The Knowledge 
Database is structured as a table and a row in the ta- 
ble represents an event or a set of events e;, and details 
the source of the event, the failure type(s) c; relevant to 
the event and the correlation probability E(e;|c;) of the 
event with each relevant failure type. A split-view of the 
Knowledge Base is presented in Table 1. We use ex- 
pert information derived from literature to generate the 
Knowledge Database. We obtained common configura- 
tion related probabilities from the proprietary level two 
field support team problem database of a leading storage 


company for storage area networks. We obtained hard- 
ware failure information from proprietary storage con- 
troller failure database of the same company. We ob- 
tained the virus failure information by looking at virus 
behavior for many common viruses at the virus encyclo- 
pedia site [28]. To elucidate with an example, for the 
corruption type of virus, we looked at the signature of the 
last 300 discovered viruses [28] and noted common and 
rare events associated with them. Based on how com- 
monly an event is associated with a virus, we classified 
that event as having a low, medium or high probability to 
be seen in case of a virus attack. Because of the inherent 
noise in this expert data, we classify P(e;|c;) only into 
low, medium and high probability buckets which corre- 
spond to probabilities of 0.1, 0.5 and 0.9 respectively. 

The events listed in the Knowledge Base and moni- 
tored by the Event Analyzer can be classified into Config- 
uration Changes: addition, update (upgrade/downgrade 
firmware, driver or software level) or removal of hard- 
ware and software resources and changes in security ac- 
cess control. These events are checkpointed as it is 
common for data corruption problems to occur when 
one upgrades a software level, or when one introduces 
a new piece of software or hardware resource. Back- 
ground Checking Processes: successful or unsuccess- 
ful completion of background checking processes like 
virus scan, hardware diagnostics, filesystem consistency 
like fsck or application provided consistency checkers. 
These checkpoints provide markers for consistency in 
specific filesystems, databases or volumes. Application 
Specific Changes:Applications can provide hints about 
abnormal behaviour that may indicate corruption and 
SW EEPER allows one to monitor such events. Hard- 
ware Failures: checksum/CRC type errors, self diagnos- 
tic checks like SMART, warnings generated by SMART 
etc. Performance Threshold Exceeding: High port ac- 
titvity, high CPU utilization etc. Performance Threshold 
Exceeding events like high port utilization or high CPU 
utilization is usually a symptom of either a virus attack, 
or an application that has gone astray. Meta-data Up- 
date Changes: Changes in system directory etc. Abnor- 
mal Meta-data updates indicate application misbehavior, 
which, in turn, can potentially lead to data overwrite or 
corruption problems. 


4.3 Event Filtering 
Record Creation 


and Checkpoint 


The SRM has client agents that subscribe to vari- 
ous types of events from hosts, switches, storage con- 
trollers, file systems and applications. These events 
are consolidated and presented as part of an event bus. 
SWEEPER is only concerned about a subset of the 
events in the event bus and gets the list of relevant events 
from the Knowledge Database (Table 2). Once the rel- 
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Figure 6: Resource Graph 


evant events are filtered, the Event Analyzer generates 
a checkpoint record for the event along with its times- 
tamp. Tight synchronization between the SWEEPER 
event analyzer clock and the CDP system clock is not 
mandatory as the RPO granularity is no finer than 1 sec- 
ond. Hence, we perform hourly synchronization of the 
event analyzer clock with the CDP clock to ensure that 
the timestamps in the checkpoint records are reasonably 
accurate. 


4.4 Checkpoint Record Scope Determina- 
tion 
The checkpoint record scope is useful in quickly filter- 
ing irrelevant checkpoint records, and thus, converge on 
the relevant CDP records. After the initial event filter- 
ing based on the information in the knowledgebase the 
checkpoint record generator examines the event type, 
and determines what data (files, DB tables or volumes) 
can be potentially affected by the event. We can only 
determine the scope for file/DB meta-data changes or 
configuration change related events. For other types of 
events the notion of scope is irrelevant. The value of 
scope is determined by traversing a resource graph. The 
resource graph information is stored in the systems re- 
source manager configuration database. Fig. 6 shows 
a portion of the resource graph that is stored in the 
database. The nodes in the graph correspond to hard- 
ware and software resources, and the edges correspond 
to physical/logical connectivity or containment relation- 
ships. The basic structure of the resource graph is the 
SNIA SMI-S model. However, we have made exten- 
sions to this model to facilitate the modeling of applica- 
tion and database relationships. Fig. 6 illustrates how we 
traverse the resource graph when a configuration chang- 
ing event occurs. If the user has added a new host and 
put its ports in Zone 1, then we determine all the stor- 
age ports (and the corresponding storage controllers) that 
are in zone 1. We then determine the storage volumes 
that are in those storage controllers and store the ids 
of the storage volumes in the scope field of the zon- 
ing event. During recovery, once the user has either 


manually or via an automated tool identified a corrupt 
file/table/volume, we search the checkpoint records that 
list the file/table/volume in its scope. 


4.5 Checkpoint Record Probability Deter- 


mination 
@ Event e 
Region - Region 
a : <= 4 > 
LP(e) 2: 0 + 34 | 1/4 
P(e) 12 1/4 12 3/8 


Figure 7: Estimating P(e) with window size (W) of 4 
using Exponential-weighted Averaging 


The key feature of the SWEEPER architecture is asso- 
ciating correlation probabilities with events to help any 
search strategy in speeding up the recovery flow. For 
every event e; and corruption c;, the correlation proba- 
bility P(c;|e;) denotes the probability that the corruption 
c; happened in a given time interval ¢ given that e; has 
happened at t. The correlation probability is estimated 
using the Bayesian. 


P(ejlei) = (Pleales) Pej) /P (ea) (6) 


In order to compute the correlation probability, one 
needs to estimate P(c;), P(e;) and P(e,|c;). P(e;) is 
estimated by looking at the event stream for the event e; 
and using an exponential-weighted averaging to compute 
the average frequency of the event e;. To elaborate fur- 
ther, the time line is divided into windows of size W each 
(Fig. 7), and for any window wz», the number of occur- 
rences n of each event e; is noted. The local probability 
of event e; in the window wz (denoted by LP(e*)) is 
calculated as n#/W. In order to take into account the 
historical frequency of the event e; and have a more sta- 
ble estimate, the probability of an event e; in the time 
window rxp41 (kK > 0) is damped using the exponential 
decay function (Eq. 7). For the first window, the proba- 
bility is same as the local probability. 


P(e{*") = 1/2(P(e7) + LP(e;*")) (7) 


The P(e;|c;) estimates are obtained from the Knowledge 
Database. The final parameter in Eqn. 6 is P(c;). How- 
ever, note that whenever checkpoints are being exam- 
ined to figure out the source of a corruption c;, all the 
checkpoints would have the same common term P(c;). 
Hence, P(c;|e;) is computed by ignoring the common 
term P(c;) for all the N events, and then normalizing 
the correlation probabilities so that Soy P(cjle;) = 1. 
The correlation probabilities thus computed are stored in 
the checkpoint records for use in the recovery flow. 
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5 Evaluation 


We conducted a large number of experiments to analyze 
the performance of our search algorithms and study the 
salient features of our checkpoint-based SWEEPER ar- 
chitecture. We now report some of the key findings of 
our study. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


Our experimental setup is based on the implementation 
described in Sec. 4 and consists of the architectural com- 
ponents in Fig 2. Since real data corruption problems are 
relatively infrequent events, we simulate a Fault Injec- 
tor component in the interest of time. The Fault Injec- 
tor takes as input a probabilistic model of faults and its 
possible signatures and generates one non-transient fault 
along with the signature. Since our SWEEPER im- 
plementation is not integrated with any CDP system, we 
have also simulated a CDP System Modeler and Prob- 
lem Determination Scanner. We have assumed that the 
Problem Determination Scanner can accurately identify 
if a copy of data is corrupt or not. The CDP System Mod- 
eler models the underlying storage and CDP system and 
provides the cost and time estimates for various storage 
activities like the time of applying a CDP log, making 
a PIT copy available for use or the time to test a snap- 
shot for corruption. Finally, we use an Event Generator 
that mimics system activity. It takes as input a set of 
pre-specified events and their distribution and generates 
events that are monitored by the SRM and fed to the 
SWEEPER Event Analyzer via the SRM Event Bus. 
The key contribution of the checkpoint-based archi- 
tecture is to correlate checkpoint records with corruption 
failures using the correlation probabilities p;;. Hence, 
we test our search algorithms for various distributions 
of p;,;, which are listed below. We use synthetic cor- 
relation probability distributions because of the lack of 
authoritative traces of system and application events that 
would be applicable on a wide variety of systems. We 
have carefully inspected the nature of event distributions 
from many sources and use the following distributions as 
representative distributions of event-corruption probabil- 


ity. 


e Uniform Distribution: This captures the setting 
where correlation information between checkpoints 
and corruption is not known and all system events 
are considered to be equally indicator of corruption. 


e Zipf Distribution: The zipf distribution is com- 
monly found in many real-life settings and capture 
the adage that the probability distribution is skewed 
towards a handful of events. For our experimental 
setting, this captures the scenario where only a few 
events are the likely causes of most of the failures. 


e 2-level Uniform Distribution: A 2-level (or gener- 
ally speaking a k-level) uniform distribution has 2 
(or &) types of event-types where all the events be- 
longing to any given type have the same probability 
of having caused the corruption. However, certain 
event-types are more likely to have caused the error 
than other event-types and this is captured by hav- 
ing more than 1 level of probabilities. 


One may note that the uniform and zipf distributions 
capture the two extremes in terms of skewness, that 
the correlation distribution p;,; may exhibit in practice. 
Hence, a study with these two extreme distributions not 
only capture many real settings, but also indicate the per- 
formance of the algorithms with other distributions as 
well. 

Our first set of experiments studied the scalability and 
effectiveness of the Checkpoint Generation Flow. In the 
second set of experiments, we evaluate the various search 
strategies in the Recovery flow. We conducted experi- 
ments for scalability (increase in number of checkpoint 
records N,) and their ability to deal with recovery time 
constraint (D,¢-). We also study the usefulness of a 2- 
tier checkpoint record structre and the robustness of the 
SW EEPER framework with false negatives (probabil- 
ity that the error is not captured in the event stream) and 
noisy data (error in correlation probability estimation). 
Since the CDP system was simulated, we had to man- 
ually fix the various parameters of the CDP system to 
realistic values. We kept the time taken to check the data 
corresponding to any given timestamp (C;) as 10000 sec- 
onds, the time taken to get a PIT copy online (C,) as 10 
seconds, and the time taken to create the snapshot using 
the CDP logs (C(I; %T, )) as 100 seconds. 


5.2 Experimental Results 
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Figure 8: Lag in Checkpoint Records with Increasing 
Event Rate 


We first investigated the scalability of our Checkpoint 
Record Generation Flow implementation to keep pace 
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with events as the SAN size grows. Hence, the Event 
Generator increases the number of resources managed 
by the Storage Resource Manager and generates more 
events, that are fed to the Event Analyzer. We ob- 
served that our Event Analyzer is able to efficiently deal 
with increased number of events (Fig. 8) and the lag 
in checkpoint record is almost independent of the event 
rate. We also observe that the checkpoint records lag by 
only 2mins and hence only the last 2 minutes of events 
may be unavailable for recovery flow, which is insignifi- 
cant compared to the typical CDP windows of weeks or 
months that the recovery flow has to look into. The effi- 
ciency of the checkpoint flow is because (a) the computa- 
tions in Event Analyzer (e.g., exponential-decay averag- 
ing) are fairly light-weight and (b) depend only on finite- 
sized window (Sec. 4.5), thus scaling well with number 
of events. 
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Figure 9: Recovery Time for Sequential and Non- 
sequential strategies under Uniform probability check- 
points 


We next focus on the Recovery Flow and investigate 
the impact of using a non-sequential strategy as opposed 
to sequential checking. Fig 9 compares the time taken 
to find the most recent uncorrupted version of data by 
the sequential and the binary search strategies, for a uni- 
form probability distribution. Since the probability of 
all checkpoints are equal, Informed as well as Balanced 
strategy have similar performance to Binary Search. For 
the sake of visual clarity, we only plot the performance of 
Binary Search algorithm. It is clear that even for small 
values of N, sequential algorithm fares poorly because 
of the N/log N running time ratio, and underlines the 
need for non-sequential algorithms to speedup recovery. 
For the remainder of our experiments, we only focus on 
non-sequential strategies and study their performance. 


5.2.1 Performance under different distributions 


We next studied the relative performance and scalabil- 
ity of the proposed non-sequential strategies for vari- 
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Figure 10: Recovery Time for Non-sequential strategies 
for (a) zipf distributed checkpoints and (b) 2-level uni- 
form probability checkpoints 


ous correlation probability distributions. Fig 10(a) and 
Fig 10(b) studies the performance of the three non- 
sequential strategies with increase in the number of 
checkpoint records under Zipf and 2-level uniform prob- 
ability distribution for checkpoints. We observe that the 
Balanced search strategy always outperforms the Binary 
search strategy. This validates our intuition that since 
Balanced strategy partitions the search space by balanc- 
ing the likelihood of corruption in the partitions rather 
than the number of checkpoint records it converges much 
faster than binary. The gap in performance is more for 
the Zipf distribution than 2-level Uniform distribution, 
as the more skewed Zipf distribution increases the like- 
lihood of partitions with equal number of checkpoints 
to have very different accumulated correlation probabil- 
ities. The /nformed search strategy performs well under 
Zipf distribution as it has to examine very few check- 
point records, before it identifies the recovery point. For 
small N, Informed even outperforms the Balanced strat- 
egy, which takes O(logN) time, while Jnformed runs in 
small number of constant steps, with very high proba- 
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bility. Thus, if the operator has high confidence in the 
events associated with different types of corruption, /n- 
formed may be the strategy of choice. One may observe 
for the 2-level uniform correlation probability case that, 
as the number of checkpoints increase, the performance 
of Informed degrades to that of Binary search. This is 
because the individual probability of each checkpoint 
record (even the checkpoints associated with the higher 
of the 2 levels) falls linearly with the number of points 
and hence, convergence in constant steps is no longer 
possible and Informed search converges in log N time, 
as predicted by Theorem |. These experiments bring out 
the fact that the greedy Informed strategy is not good for 
large deployments or when the the number of backup im- 
ages are large. 


5.2.2. Data Currency and Execution Time Tradeoff 
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Figure 11: Data Currency for Non-sequential strategies 
with Recovery Time Constraint under (a) 2-level uniform 
distribution and (b) Zipf Distribution 


We next modify the objective of the search algorithms. 
Instead of finding the most recent clean datapoint, the re- 
covery algorithms now have a constraint on the recovery 
time and need to output a datapoint, at the end of the time 
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Figure 12: Recovery Time for Non-sequential strategies 
with 2-tier architecture 


window. Fig 11(a) and Fig 11(b) examine the tradeoff 
between the recovery execution time and the data cur- 
rency at the recovery point for 2-level uniform and Zipf 
distributions respectively. Data currency is measured in 
terms of lost write updates between the most recent un- 
corrupted copy and the copy returned by the algorithms. 

The largest difference in performance under the two 
distribution is for the /nformed strategy. It performs well 
under Zipf, since it starts its search by focusing on the 
few high probability checkpoints to quickly prune the 
search space. Under 2-level uniform distribution, it per- 
forms poorly as compared to the other strategies overall 
but more so when recovery time is less. This is because 
it evaluates the uniform probability events in a random 
order, which on an average leads to more unbalanced 
partitions, as compared to the other two strategies. In- 
tuitively, both the Binary and Balanced strategies aim to 
reduce the unexplored space in each iteration. Hence, 
they minimize the distance of the error snapshot from 
the set of snapshots checked by them. On the other hand, 
Informed does not care about leaving a large space un- 
explored by it, and hence before it finds the actual error 
times, its best estimate of error time may be way off the 
actual error time. A similar observation can be made if 
the algorithms aim to achieve a certain (non-zero) data- 
currency in the minimum time possible. By reversing 
the axis of Fig. 11, one can observe that both Binary and 
Balanced strategies achieve significant reduction in data- 
currency fairly quickly, even though /nformed catches up 
with them in the end. Hence, when the recovery time 
window is small, the use of /nformed strategy is not ad- 
visable. 


5.2.3 Checkpoint Selection using 2-tiers 


We next investigate the impact of using a 2-tiered check- 
point record structure on the performance of the algo- 
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rithms. In a 2-tiered record structure, the algorithms ex- 
ecute on only a subset of checkpoint records consisting 
of high probability checkpoint records. The idea is that 
the recovery point is identified approximately by running 
the algorithms on the smaller set of records and then lo- 
cate the exact recovery point using the checkpoints in 
the neighborhood. For the plot in Fig 12, checkpoints 
are assigned probabilities according to 2-level uniform 
distribution with 5% of checkpoints having 90% cumu- 
lative probability. Further, only 10% of total checkpoints 
are promoted to the high probability tier, and hence the 
skew in the high-tier checkpoints is much lower than 
a single tier checkpoint record structure. We observe 
in Fig. 12 that, as compared to a single tier checkpoint 
records (Fig 10(b)), the performance gap between binary 
and balanced reduces significantly. This is because the 
binary strategy reaps the benefit of operating only on the 
high probability checkpoint subset, making it closer in 
spirit to the balanced strategy. Thus, a 2-tiered check- 
point architecture, makes the probability oblivious Bi- 
nary Search algorithm also probability-aware, by forcing 
it to operate only on checkpoints that have a high corre- 
lation probability with the corruption. 


5.2.4 Robustness of the Algorithms with incomplete 
information 
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Figure 13: Data Currency Loss for Non-sequential strate- 
gies with Probability of False Negatives 


We next investigate the robustness of our proposed al- 
gorithms to deal with silent errors; i.e. an error that does 
not generate any events. We model silent errors using 
false negatives (probability that the error is not captured 
in the checkpoint records). Fig. 13 studies the loss in data 
currency with increase in false negatives. For this ex- 
periment, the average number of CDP logs between any 
two events was kept at 2000, and we find that the non- 
sequential strategies are able to keep the data currency 
loss below or near this number even for a false negative 
of 20%. Our results show the correlation probability- 


aware algorithms like Balanced and Informed are no 
worse than correlation proabibility-unaware algorithms 
like Sequential and Binary. Hence, even though these 
strategies factor the correlation probability while search- 
ing, they do not face significant performance penalty, 
when the error event is not captured in the checkpoints. 
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Figure 14: Recovery Time with Increasing Error for 
Non-sequential strategies 


In practice, the expert-given values for P(e;|c;) as 
well as the computed P(e;) have estimation errors and 
the algorithms should be robust enough to deal with noise 
in correlation probability estimates. Fig. 14 shows the 
recovery time taken by the various algorithms for the 2- 
level probability distribution, as the expert data and event 
stream becomes noisy. The noise is generated by adding 
a zero mean uniform distribution to the correlation prob- 
abilities, where the range of the noise is varied from 0 to 
the probability of the highest probability event. Note that 
the two vertical lines indicate the probability of the two 
types (levels) of events in the 2-level distribution and as 
the noise (error) approaches the right line, the standard 
deviation of the noise becomes greater than the mean of 
the original signal (or correlation probability). In such 
a situation, the correlation probabilities lose their signif- 
icance as the complete data can be thought of as noise. 
The key observation in this study is the sensitivity of In- 
formed strategy to the accuracy of correlation probabil- 
ities and the robustness of Balanced Strategy to noise. 
We observed that Balanced Strategy showed a graceful 
degradation with increase in error, degenerating to Bi- 
nary Strategy even when the correlation probability had 
only noise, whereas Informed Strategy showed a steep 
increase in recovery time. This is not surprising, given 
that Informed Strategy only considers the individual cor- 
relation probability and suffers with increased estimation 
error. On the other hand, Balanced Strategy takes into ac- 
count cumulative probabilities, which are not effected as 
much by the zero mean noise until noise dominates the 
original signal. Even in the case where error dominates 
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the original probabilities, Balanced performs as well as 
the Binary strategy underlining its usefulness as an effec- 
tive, versatile and robust strategy. 


6 Discussion and Related Work 


We present in this paper a scalable architecture and effi- 
cient algorithms that help administrators deal with data 
corruption, by quickly rolling back to a an earlier clean 
version of data. The related work in this area can be 
broadly classified into techniques for (a) Data Resiliency 
and Recovery, (b) Event Monitoring and Logging, (c) In- 
dexing: Correlating events with corruption and using the 
correlation values as index and (d) Searching the event 
logs for quick identification of the failure point. 

Continuous Data Protection (CDP) solutions deal with 
data corruption by allowing an administrator to roll back 
at a granularity that is much finer than what was possi- 
ble with traditional continuous copy or backup solutions. 
CDP solutions have been proposed at file level [26] and 
at block level in the network layer [16, 21, 30, 15]. Ver- 
sioning file systems [25, 20] that preserve earlier versions 
of files also provide the CDP functionality. CDP logs al- 
low users to revert back to earlier data versions but leaves 
the onus of determining a recovery point on the admin- 
istrator. A brute-force approach examining all CDP logs 
could lead to unacceptably high recovery time. To alle- 
viate this, some products such as [16, 21, 30] incorpo- 
rate Event Monitoring and Logging with the basic Data 
Resiliency mechanisms and allow applications to record 
specific checkpoint records in the CDP log, which then 
serve as landmarks in the log stream to narrow down the 
recovery point search. However, these solutions present 
no Indexing and Searching mechanism and the adminis- 
trator has to devise a search strategy between the check- 
points, where all checkpoints are as equally likely to be 
associated with the failure. Our work builds on existing 
solutions by (i) using system events along with applica- 
tion events to generate checkpoints, (b) attaching correla- 
tion probabilities with the checkpoints, and (c) providing 
CDP log processing algorithms that use these probabili- 
ties intelligently to automatically identify a good recov- 
ery point quickly. 

The use of Searching and Mining techniques on an 
Event Log has been very popular in the area of prob- 
lem [9] detection and determination in large scale sys- 
tems. Numerous problem analysis tools [29], [32], [13] 
have been proposed that aid in the process of automating 
Searching the logs for problem analysis. A major issue 
in application of these techniques in large systems is the 
complexity of the event collection and subsequent anal- 
ysis. Xu et al. [31] propose a flexible and modular ar- 
chitecture that enables addition of new analysis engines 
with relative ease. Kiciman et al. [12] use anomalies 


in component interactions in an Internet service environ- 
ment for problem detection. Chen et al. [4] use a de- 
cision tree approach for failure diagnosis in eBay pro- 
duction environment. File system problem determina- 
tion tools have been proposed [32] [13] that monitor sys- 
tem calls, file system operations and process operations 
to dynamically create resource graphs. Once the sys- 
tem administrator detects that there is a problem, these 
tools help to quickly identify the scope of the problem 
with respect to the affected files and processes. Simi- 
larly, Chronus [29] allows users to provide customized 
software probes that help in identifying faulty system 
states by executing the probe on past system states that 
have been persisted on disk. They select past system 
states (virtual machine snapshots for a single machine) 
using binary search. Hence, Chronus addresses two of 
the problems, namely Event Monitoring and Searching 
that SW EE PER handles. Even though it solves a com- 
pletely different problem from SWEEPER, Chronus 
is most similar to SWEEPER in spirit. However, 
Chronus does not distinguish between different event 
checkpoints, whereas we index the checkpoints based on 
correlation probabilities and design a search strategy that 
uses this information for fast convergence. Further, we 
provide the user the flexibility to tradeoff on the data cur- 
rentness/recovery time trade-off by appropriately setting 
the RTO and RPO values. Finally, the focus of our paper 
is on data corruption on disk in a distributed environment 
whereas Chronus deals with system configuration prob- 
lems for a single machine. 


The novelty of SWEEPER lies in integrating Event 
monitoring, Checkpoint Indexing, and new search tech- 
niques that are able to make use of the index (correla- 
tion) information. A possible weakness of SWEEPER 
lies in its inherent design that is based on checkpoint 
events: SW EE PER depends on events to provide hints 
for corruption and silent errors or noise in the event- 
corruption correlation may degrade SW EE PER’s per- 
formance. However, the proposed search algorithms do a 
balancing act between searching events with high corre- 
lation probabilities and pruning the search space in log- 
arithmic time. Our study suggests the use of Balanced 
Search as the most robust strategy for efficient Recov- 
ery Point Identification. The Balanced Search strategy 
finds a good recovery time for silent errors by degener- 
ating to Binary Search. The only scenario where Bal- 
anced Search is (marginally) outperformed is in the case 
of probability skew: a few checkpoints capture most of 
the correlation probability and Informed Search is the 
best performer. Our study makes a strong case of using 
search algorithms that use the correlation between sys- 
tem events and corruption to quickly recover from data 
corruption failures. 
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Conclusion 


In this paper we presented an architecture and algo- 
rithms to quickly identify clean data in CDP record 
stream. The basic idea of our system is to monitor sys- 
tem events and generate checkpoint records that provide 
hints about potential data corruption. Upon discover- 
ing data corruption, system administrators can pass RTO 
and RPO requirements as input to our system, and it re- 
turns the most relevant checkpoint records. These check- 
point records point to locations in the CDP record stream 


that potentially will provide clean data. 


We use ex- 


pert knowledge, resource dependency analysis, and event 
co-relation analysis to generate the checkpoint records. 
Upon the discovery of data corruption, system adminis- 
trators canuse SW EE PER to quickly identify relevant 
CDP records. We present different CDP record traver- 
sal algorithms to help traverse the CDP record stream 
to identify recovery points. Our studies suggest the use 
of Balanced Search strategy as the most robust strategy 
for efficient Recovery Point Identification. However, in 
an environment where checkpoints with high correlation 
probabilities are very few, the Informed Search strategy 
seems to be a good choice. Hence, the study emphasizes 
the need for either the log processing algorithms or the 
checkpoint architecture to be aware of correlation prob- 
abilities of various events. Furthermore, our study con- 
clusively establishes the need for non-sequential search 
mechanisms to quickly identify good recovery points in a 
CDP environment as opposed to a linear sequential scan- 
ning of checkpoints. 
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Abstract 


Provisioning a storage system requires balancing the 
costs of the solution with the benefits that the solution 
will provide. Previous provisioning approaches have 
started with a fixed set of requirements and the goal of 
automatically finding minimum cost solutions to meet 
them. Such approaches neglect the cost-benefit analysis 
of the purchasing decision. 


Purchasing a storage system involves an extensive set of 
trade-offs between metrics such as purchase cost, per- 
formance, reliability, availability, power, etc. Increases 
in one metric have consequences for others, and failing 
to account for these trade-offs can lead to a poor return 
on the storage investment. Using a collection of stor- 
age acquisition and provisioning scenarios, we show that 
utility functions enable this cost-benefit structure to be 
conveyed to an automated provisioning tool, enabling 
the tool to make appropriate trade-offs between different 
system metrics including performance, data protection, 
and purchase cost. 


1 Introduction 


Whether buying a new car or deciding what to eat for 
lunch, nearly every decision involves trade-offs. Pur- 
chasing and configuring a storage system is no differ- 
ent. IT departments want solutions that meet their stor- 
age needs in a cost-effective manner. Currently, system 
administrators must rely on human “expertise” regarding 
the type and quantity of hardware to purchase as well 
as how it should be configured. These recommenda- 
tions often take the form of standard configurations or 
“rules of thumb” that can easily lead to an expensive, 
over-provisioned system or one that fails to meet the cus- 
tomer’s expectations. Because every organization and in- 
stallation is unique, a configuration that works well for 
one customer may provide inadequate service or be too 
expensive for another. Proper storage solutions account 
not only for the needs of the customer’s applications but 
also the customer’s budget and cost structure. 


Expressiveness 


Way 


U(revenue, costs) 


Mechanisms 


RAID-5 
64 kB stripe size 


500 IO/s 
5 “nines” 
Manual configuration Provisioning using 
fixed requirements 


Provisioning using 
business objectives 


Figure 1: Utility provides value beyond mechanism-based 
and goal-based specification — Moving from mechanism- 
based specification to goal-based specification allowed the cre- 
ation of tools for provisioning storage systems to meet fixed 
requirements. Moving from goal-based to utility-based specifi- 
cation allows tools to design storage systems that balance their 
capabilities against the costs of providing the service. This al- 
lows the systems to better match the cost and benefit structure 
of an organization. 


Previous approaches to provisioning [5—7] have worked 
to create minimum cost solutions that meet some prede- 
fined requirements. Purchasing the cheapest storage sys- 
tem that meets a set of fixed requirements neglects the 
potential trade-offs available to the customer, because 
it separates the analysis of the benefits from that of the 
costs. In this scenario, system administrators are forced 
to determine their storage requirements (based on their 
anticipated benefits) prior to the costs becoming appar- 
ent — those “5 nines” are not free. Our goal is to com- 
bine these two, currently separate, analyses to produce 
more cost-effective storage solutions. 


While some requirements may be non-negotiable, most 
are flexible based on the costs required to implement 
them. Few organizations would say, “I need 5000 IO/s, 
and I don’t care what it costs.” Performance objectives 
are related to employees’ productivity and potential rev- 
enue. Data protection objectives are related to the cost, 
inconvenience, and publicity that come from downtime 
and repair. These underlying costs and benefits deter- 
mine the ROI an organization can achieve, and a provi- 
sioning tool needs to consider both. 


We propose using utility functions, instead of fixed re- 
quirements, as a way for the system administrator to 
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communicate these underlying costs and benefits to an 
automated provisioning tool. Figure 1 shows a spectrum 
of storage configuration methods from setting low-level 
mechanisms to communicating costs and benefits using 
utility. Utility functions provide a way to specify storage 
requirements in terms of the organization’s cost/benefit 
structure, allowing an automated tool to provide the level 
of service that produces the most cost-effective storage 
solution for that environment. A utility function ex- 
presses the desirability of a given configuration — the 
benefits of the provided service, less the associated costs. 
The objective of the tool then becomes maximizing util- 
ity in the same way previous work has sought to mini- 
mize system cost. 


This paper describes utility, utility functions, and the de- 
sign of a utility-based provisioning tool, highlighting the 
main components that allow it to take high-level objec- 
tives from the administrator and produce cost-effective 
storage solutions. It describes the implementation and 
provides a brief evaluation of a prototype utility-based 
provisioning tool. The purpose of this tool is to show the 
feasibility of using utility to guide storage system pro- 
visioning. After this provisioning tool is shown to ef- 
ficiently find good storage solutions, three hypothetical 
case studies are used to highlight several important ben- 
efits of using utility for storage provisioning. First, when 
both costs and benefits are considered, the optimal con- 
figuration may defy the traditional intuition about the rel- 
ative importance of system metrics (e.g., performance vs. 
data protection). Second, utility can be used to provision 
systems in the presence of external constraints, such as 
a limited budget, making appropriate trade-offs to maxi- 
mize benefits while limiting the system’s purchase cost. 
The third case study provides an example of how changes 
in the cost of storage hardware can affect the optimal 
storage design by changing the cost/benefit trade-off — 
something not handled by minimum cost provisioning. 


2 Background 


A goal of many IT departments is to support and add 
value to the main activities of an organization in a cost- 
effective manner. This endeavor involves balancing the 
quality and benefits of services against the costs re- 
quired to provide them. In provisioning a storage sys- 
tem, the administrator attempts to balance numerous ob- 
jectives, including performance (e.g., bandwidth and la- 
tency), data protection (e.g., reliability and availabil- 
ity), resource consumption (e.g., capacity utilization and 
power consumption), configuration manageability (e.g., 
configuration stability and design simplicity), and sys- 
tem cost. The current best practices for this problem are 


based on simple “rules of thumb” that create classes of 
storage to implement different points in this rich design 
space [31]. For example, an administrator may define 
storage classes, such as “business critical” or “archival,” 
to denote particular data encodings (e.g., RAID level) 
and pools of disks to use for storing the data. The “busi- 
ness critical” class may require both high performance 
and a high level of reliability, while “archival” data could 
be placed on lower performance, lower cost, yet still re- 
liable storage. 


The task of the administrator is made more difficult with 
the emergence of cluster-based storage that provides the 
opportunity for a wider range of data placement and en- 
coding options. For instance, both FAB [29] and Ursa 
Minor [1] allow the use of arbitrary m-of-n erasure codes 
for data protection.! The PASIS protocol [17] used by 
Ursa Minor provides the ability not only to use erasure 
coding to store data, but it allows the encoded data frag- 
ments to be stored onto an arbitrary subset, /, of the sys- 
tem’s storage nodes. For example, with a “2-of-3 declus- 
tered across 4” encoding, a data object could be stored 
using a 2-of-3 scheme with the data spread across stor- 
age nodes one, four, five, and six. 


It is difficult to determine which data encodings cost- 
effectively produce the proper mix of storage objectives 
for a particular class of data. A vendor’s support orga- 
nization may provide some guidance based on other in- 
stallations, but the decision is ultimately up to the ad- 
ministrator. Unfortunately, the system administrator is 
ill-equipped to make this decision. He may understand 
that increasing the difference between m and n will pro- 
vide higher reliability and potentially lower performance, 
but quantifying these metrics is difficult, even for ex- 
perts in the field. Table | illustrates the general effects 
that changes to the data encoding parameters cause. A 
change to any encoding parameter affects nearly all of 
the system metrics — some for the better and some for 
the worse. 


Gelb [16], Borowsky et al. [10], and Wilkes [37] have ar- 
gued that administrators should be concerned with high- 
level system metrics, not the underlying mechanisms 
(e.g., the levels of performance and data protection, not 
the values of m, n, and /) and that a management system 
should automatically choose the mechanisms that pro- 
duce the desired level of each metric. Unfortunately, the 
settings that maximize one metric are likely to severely 
impair others. For example, configurations that maxi- 
mize reliability tend to consume a large amount of capac- 
ity, raising the hardware cost and sacrificing some per- 
formance. This lack of independence brings the need to 
arbitrate between, or trade off, one metric (e.g., power) 


!With m-of-n erasure codes, a data block is divided into n frag- 
ments, any m of which can be used to reconstruct the original data. 
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Metric mt nt lt 
Availability Y tt 1} 
Reliability cl} tt 1} 
Capacity consumed a tt = 
Read bandwidth Y ft tt 
Read latency tt 7 1} 
Write bandwidth tt 1 tt 
Write latency < tt {} 




















Table 1: General effects of encoding parameters on system 
metrics — This table shows the general effects on various sys- 
tem metrics caused by increasing the data encoding parameters, 
m,n, or 1. The magnitude of these effects vary considerably and 
are difficult to quantify without detailed models. Making the 
proper encoding choice manually is difficult because changing 
a single parameter affects nearly all the metrics. A system that 
is able to choose these parameters automatically must be able 
to make trade-offs across metrics. 


against another (e.g., request latency). We show that util- 
ity functions provide a good method for administrators to 
provide automation tools with the necessary information 
to make these choices. 


2.1 Utility 


Utility is a value that represents the desirability of a par- 
ticular state or outcome. This concept is common in 
both economics (to explain consumer preferences) and 
in decision theory [20] (as a method for weighing alter- 
natives). The main feature we use in this paper is its 
ability to collapse multiple objectives (e.g., performance 
and reliability) into a single axis that can be used to com- 
pare alternatives. When presented with a suitable utility 
function, an automated tool can use the utility values to 
compare storage designs in a manner consistent with the 
desires of the system administrator. 


To use utility to guide storage provisioning, it is neces- 
sary to have a utility function that is able to evaluate a po- 
tential storage configuration and produce a single value 
(its utility) that can be compared against other candidate 
configurations. The optimal configuration is the one with 
the highest utility value. The utility value for a configu- 
ration should be influenced by the system metrics that 
are important to the administrator. For example, config- 
urations with high performance would have higher utility 
values than those with low performance — likewise for 
availability and reliability. 


Examining system metrics in isolation, one could use the 
actual metric as the utility value. For example, setting 
Utility = Bandwidth would cause the provisioning sys- 
tem to prefer configurations with high bandwidth over 
those with low bandwidth. The goal of utility, how- 


ever, is to combine all relevant system metrics into a 
single framework. The various metrics cannot simply 
be summed; they must be combined in a manner that 
captures their relative importance. This restriction re- 
quires the metrics to be normalized or scaled relative to 
each other. Experience suggests that the easiest method 
for normalizing these different metrics is via a common 
scale that has meaning for each metric. One such scale 
is money (e.g., dollars). Since each storage metric has 
an effect on the service provided, it impacts an organi- 
zation’s business, and this business impact can be ex- 
pressed in dollars. For example, performance (through- 
put) affects the number of orders per second that an e- 
commerce site can handle, and loss of availability causes 
lost business and decreased productivity. By expressing 
each source of utility (e.g., performance, data protection, 
and system cost) in dollars, they can be easily combined. 


System administrators can create utility functions by as- 
sessing the objectives of the storage system from a busi- 
ness perspective. This type of analysis tends to yield a 
set of functions related to different aspects of the stor- 
age service. For example, one function may express 
e-commerce revenue as a function of performance and 
availability. Another could describe the costs associated 
with a data-loss event. Other, more direct costs can be 
incorporated as well, such as the cost of power and cool- 
ing for the storage system or its purchase cost. These 
separate functions, expressed in the same “units” of cur- 
rency can be summed to produce a single utility func- 
tion for use in automated provisioning. While some may 
question the ability of the administrator to evaluate their 
storage needs in such business terms, we believe this ap- 
proach is just providing a more formal framework for an 
analysis that is already performed. The system adminis- 
trator is already required to justify purchase and configu- 
ration decisions to upper-level management — a conver- 
sation that is surely framed in a business context. 


2.2 Related work 


The problem of replica placement has been studied ex- 
tensively in the context of the File Assignment Prob- 
lem [12]. A similar problem has been examined for plac- 
ing replicas in content distribution networks (e.g., Baev 
and Rajaraman [9], Tang and Xu [32]). While some of 
the work on FAP has examined detailed storage per- 
formance models [38], the content distribution work is 
largely concerned with communication costs and net- 
works where constraints are linear, a condition that does 
not hold for either the performance models nor the utility 
functions. Additionally, because data encodings, in addi- 
tion to locations, are selected as part of the optimization, 
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replica placement is just one part of the overall provi- 
sioning task. 


Storage provisioning and configuration tools, including 
Minerva [2], Ergastulum [5], and the Disk Array De- 
signer [7], have largely been targeted at creating mini- 
mum cost designs that satisfy some fixed level of per- 
formance and data protection. Our work builds on these 
tools by removing the fixed requirements, and, instead, 
using utility as the objective function. Using utility al- 
lows our system to make automatic trade-offs across the 
various storage metrics. 


In the push toward automation, the notion of using utility 
to guide self-tuning and autonomic systems is becoming 
more popular. Kephart and Walsh [23] provide a compar- 
ison of event-condition-action (ECA) rules, goals, and 
utility functions for guiding autonomic systems. They 
note that both goals and utility are above the level of the 
individual system mechanisms and that utility provides 
a level of detail over goal-based specification that allows 
conflicting objectives to be reconciled automatically. 


Utility has been applied to scheduling batch compute 
jobs to maximize usefulness for the end user in the face 
of deadlines [19] or where the results of many depen- 
dent jobs are needed [8]. For web-based workloads, 
Walsh et al. [35] describe a system that allocates server 
resources to control the response time between two dif- 
ferent service classes. 


There has also been work on designing cost-effective dis- 
aster recovery solutions, trading off solution costs with 
expected penalties for data loss and downtime [14, 21, 
22]. This work has effectively used utility to trade off the 
costs of data protection mechanisms against the penalties 
when data is lost, creating minimum (overall) cost solu- 
tions for disaster recovery. This result lends support to 
the notion of using business costs as the basis for evalu- 
ating storage solutions. 


3 Provisioning with utility 


Provisioning a storage system to provide the most value 
for its owner requires the ability to make appropriate 
trade-offs among competing objectives. A provisioning 
tool begins with an initial system description that con- 
tains the parameters of the problem, including the avail- 
able hardware types as well as the workload and dataset 
descriptions. The tool needs three main components to 
automatically create cost-effective storage systems using 
utility. The system models analyze a candidate configu- 
ration, annotating it with one or more metrics. The utility 
Junction uses these metrics to evaluate the configuration, 
assigning it a single utility value that indicates the de- 


configuration 








System 


AE Solver 









system 
description 
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metrics waltia 


OTA 
function 
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Figure 2: Overview of a utility-based provisioning tool — 
The solver produces candidate system configurations. The sys- 
tem models annotate the configurations with system, workload, 
and dataset metrics. The utility function uses the administra- 
tor’s preferences to rank the annotated configurations by as- 
signing a utility value to each. 


sirability of the configuration. The solver generates new 
candidate configurations based on the feedback provided 
by these utility values. Figure 2 shows the interaction 
between these three main components. 


3.1. System description 


The system description provides the baseline compo- 
nents, such as the clients, workloads, datasets, and stor- 
age nodes, that are available to the provisioning sys- 
tem. These components are the building-blocks that 
the provisioning tool uses when creating solutions. The 
workloads describe the demands placed on stored data 
by applications. Workloads are statically assigned to 
clients, and their I/O requests are directed at specific 
datasets. The main task of the provisioning tool is to 
assign datasets to storage nodes, choosing the data distri- 
bution that maximizes utility. A candidate configuration 
describes the mapping of each dataset onto the storage 
nodes. This configuration information, combined with 
the system description defines a provisioned storage sys- 
tem that can be evaluated by the system models. 


3.2 System models 


System models translate from the low-level mechanism- 
centric configuration into a description that contains 
high-level system metrics, such as the performance or 
data protection characteristics that the design is expected 
to produce. For example, the configuration presented to 
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the system models may indicate that a dataset is encoded 
as “‘2-of-3 spread across storage nodes one, four, six, and 
seven.” An availability model may translate this into a 
metric that states “the dataset has a fractional availabil- 
ity of 0.9997.” Numerous projects have produced stor- 
age system models for performance [4, 25, 33, 34], data 
protection [3, 11, 15], and power [36, 39] that could po- 
tentially be used as modules. 


3.3 Utility function 


Using a utility function, administrators can communi- 
cate the cost and benefit structure of their environment 
to the provisioning tool. This allows the tool to make 
design trade-offs that increase the value of the system in 
their specific environment, “solving for” the most cost- 
effective level of each metric. The utility function is a 
mathematical expression that uses one or more of the sys- 
tem metrics to rank potential configurations. The func- 
tion serves to collapse the many axes of interest to an ad- 
ministrator (the system metrics) into a single utility value 
that can be used by the provisioning tool. 


While the function can be any arbitrary expression based 
on the system metrics, the purpose is to generate config- 
urations that match well with the environment in which 
the system will be deployed. This argues for an approach 
that uses business costs and benefits as the basis for the 
utility function. Typically, it takes the form of a number 
of independent sub-expressions that are summed to form 
the final utility value. For example, an online retailer 
may derive a large fraction of its income from its trans- 
action processing workload. Based on the average order 
amount, the fraction of transactions that are for new or- 
ders, and the average number of I/Os per transaction, the 
retailer may determine that, on average, its OLTP work- 
load generates 0.1¢ per I/O. This would lead to an ex- 
pression for the annualized revenue such as: 


3.2 x 107 
Revenue = $0.001 -IOPSwr,-AVps- AS) 


1 yr 


Here, the revenue is tied to the throughput of the work- 
load (in I/Os per second). It is also scaled by the frac- 
tional availability of the dataset because revenue is not 
generated when the dataset is unavailable. Finally, it is 
converted to an annualized amount. 


The administrator would also want to add expressions for 
the annualized cost of repair and lost productivity during 
downtime (e.g., $10,000 per hour): 


$10,000 8766 hr 
Costgowntine = | — =—— }- (1 —AVps) -| —— 
hr lyr 


The cost of losing the dataset (e.g., $100 M) would be 
scaled by the annual failure rate: 


CoStdatatoss = $100 M-AFRps 


These individual expressions of annual revenue and costs 
would be combined to form the utility function: 


Utility = Revenue — CoStdgowntime — COStdataloss 


While this example has examined only a single workload 
and dataset, functions for other workloads and datasets in 
the same system can be included. In the case of indepen- 
dent applications (i.e., their associated revenue and costs 
are independent of other applications), such as combin- 
ing an e-mail system with the e-commerce application, 
the components of utility from the different applications 
could be summed to produce a single composite function 
for the entire system. For environments where multiple 
applications depend on each other, a simple summation 
of the utility functions (i.e., assuming additive indepen- 
dence) may not be appropriate. Instead, the combination 
can be expressed by examining the benefits and costs of 
the combined service. For example, a web server and 
a database may be dependent, leading to an expression 
for the overall web application’s cost of downtime as a 
function of the availability of both the database and the 
web server (i.e., they must both be available to provide 
service). 


The choice to use annualized amounts is arbitrary (e.g., 
hourly or monthly rates could be used as well), but all 
utility expressions need to share the same time frame to 
ensure they are scaled accurately relative to each other. 


The benefit of taking a business-cost approach is that 
the utility function can be derived from an analysis of 
the business’ needs and objectives, reducing the need to 
invent a set of arbitrary requirements. While it still re- 
quires a thorough understanding of the application (e.g., 
to produce an estimate of the revenue per I/O), there is 
potential for the application, or its management tool, to 
assist. Future “utility-aware” applications could trans- 
late between their own high-level metrics and those of 
the storage system, again moving the level of specifica- 
tion closer to the administrator. For example, a database 
could provide a model for its expected transactions per 
second as a function of storage system performance met- 
rics, allowing an administrator to express revenue as a 
function of the transactions per second achieved by the 
database. 


3.4 Solver 


The purpose of the solver is to generate improved storage 
system configurations based on the feedback provided 
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by the utility function. The solver is attempting to op- 
timize a bin-packing problem wherein it must assign the 
datasets to storage nodes while attempting to maximize 
the administrator-provided utility function. 


Developing an efficient solver can be difficult because 
the value (utility) of the storage system is only indirectly 
connected to the raw configuration settings (e.g., m, n, 
and /) the solver manipulates. The effect of the config- 
uration on the utility value passes through both the sys- 
tem models and the utility function. Because this utility 
function is supplied by the system administrator at run- 
time, the tool designer cannot know how a configuration 
change is likely to affect utility, complicating the process 
of finding an efficient optimization algorithm. 


4 A utility-based provisioning tool 


We have implemented a utility-based provisioning tool 
that is targeted toward a cluster-based storage architec- 
ture [1] in which each client communicates directly to 
individual storage nodes. Datasets are spread across stor- 
age nodes using m-of-n data encodings, and the n data 
fragments may be declustered across an arbitrary set of 
1 storage nodes. Workloads are statically assigned to a 
client, and they target a single dataset. However, clients 
may run multiple workloads, and datasets may be ac- 
cessed by multiple workloads. 


The system is described by the set of clients and work- 
loads, the datasets they access, and the storage nodes 
that are available for use by the tool. Each component 
is described by a set of attributes specific to that com- 
ponent type. For example, storage nodes have attributes 
that describe their raw capacity, disk positioning time, 
streaming bandwidth, as well as network latency and 
bandwidth. Table 2 lists each component type and the 
attributes that are used to describe it. 


A candidate configuration describes the mapping of each 
dataset onto storage nodes. The mapping is a tuple, 
{dataset,m,n, list {storage nodes}}, for each dataset in 
the system description, and the union of the storage node 
lists across these tuples determines the set of storage 
nodes in the configuration. 


Our prototype tool is implemented in approximately 
5000 lines of Perl. Text configuration files are used to 
define the characteristics of the system components and 
the utility function. The tool is designed to work with 
heterogeneous components, allowing each client, work- 
load, storage node, and dataset to be unique. 


The remainder of this section describes the tool’s models 
and metrics, how utility is specified, and the implemen- 


— Attributes of Components — 





Client: 
¢ CPU time for data encode/decode (s) 
¢ Network streaming bandwidth (MB/s) 
¢ Network latency (s) 
Dataset: 
¢ Size of the dataset (MB) 
Storage node: 
¢ Annual failure rate (%) 
¢ Fractional availability of the node (%) 
¢ Disk capacity (MB) 
¢ Purchase cost ($) 
¢ Max streaming bandwidth (MB/s) 
¢ Initial positioning time (s) 
¢ Network streaming bandwidth (MB/s) 
¢ Network latency (s) 
¢ Power consumption (W) 
Workload: 
¢ Average request size (kB) 
¢ Multi-programming level for closed-loop 
workload 
¢ Think time for closed-loop workload (s) 
¢ Fraction of non-sequential I/Os (%) 
¢ Fraction of I/Os that are reads (%) 




















Table 2: Main components and their attributes — This ta- 
ble lists each of the main component types used in the system 
description for the provisioning tool. Listed with each of the 
component types is the set of attributes that define its proper- 
ties. Each instance of a component (e.g., each storage node) 
may have different values for these attributes, allowing the tool 
to evaluate heterogeneous configurations. 


tation of the solver. It concludes with an evaluation of 
the efficiency of the tool. 


4.1 Models and metrics 


The system models are plug-in modules that examine a 
configuration and produce metrics that describe the ex- 
pected characteristics and level of service the system 
would provide. Additional models can be easily added 
to the existing list, expanding the menu of metrics that 
can be used by the utility function. The discussion below 
describes the existing set of models and the metrics that 
they provide. These models cover a wide range in their 
complexity and analysis techniques, highlighting the ver- 
satility of this architecture. While there exist potentially 
more accurate models for each of these metrics, the exist- 
ing models provide sufficient detail to evaluate the value 
of utility for storage provisioning. 


Performance: The performance model is the most in- 
tricate of the current models. It provides utilization 
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estimates for disk and network resources as well as 
throughput and latency estimates for the workloads. 
This information is derived from a closed-loop queue- 
ing model that is constructed and solved based on the 
system description and dataset assignments in the can- 
didate configuration. The model is similar to that de- 
scribed by Thereska et al. [33], with queueing centers 
for the clients’ CPU and network as well as the storage 
nodes’ network and disk. The service demand placed on 
each queueing center is based on the encoding parame- 
ters for each dataset as well as the read/write ratio, I/O 
size, and sequentiality of the workloads. Workload in- 
tensity is specified as a multiprogramming level and a 
think time. These correspond to a maximum level of par- 
allelism and an application’s processing delay between 
I/Os, respectively. The open source PDQ [18] queue- 
ing model solver is used to analyze the model via Mean 
Value Analysis. 


Availability: The availability model estimates the frac- 
tional availability of each dataset based on the availabil- 
ity of the storage nodes that the dataset is spread across 
and the encoding parameters used. The module calcu- 
lates the dataset’s availability as: 


n—m 


Av=). (, f )Aswl-F (Asn 
fa \!-f 


where 1 and m are the encoding parameters for the 
dataset, / is the number of storage nodes that the data is 
spread across, and Asy is the minimum individual avail- 
ability of the set of / storage nodes. The dataset is consid- 
ered to be available as long as no more than n — m of the 
| storage nodes are down.” The formula above sums the 
probability for each “available” state (f =0...(n—m)). 


This model makes some simplifications, such as using 
a single availability value for all nodes. It also assumes 
independent failures of storage nodes, an assumption that 
has been called into question [28, 30] but is nonetheless 
sufficient for this study. 


Reliability: The reliability model uses a Markov chain to 
estimate the annual failure rate for a dataset. The chain 
has n—m-+ 2 states, representing the number of device 
failures. The final state of the chain is an absorbing state, 
representing a data loss event. The transition rates for 
device failures are calculated as the number of storage 
nodes that contain fragments for the dataset (/) times the 
failure rate of the individual nodes. In the case where 
nodes have differing failure rates, the maximum is used, 
producing a conservative estimate. Repair operations are 
handled by re-encoding the dataset. The re-encode op- 
eration repairs all failures in the same operation, caus- 


2We focus on a synchronous timing model and a crash failure model 
for the storage nodes. 


In (I-1)A (I-2)a 


Figure 3: Markov chain for a 1-of-3 data encoding — A 1- 
of-3 data encoding is able to withstand up to 2 failures without 
losing data; the third failure (f = 3) results in a data loss. The 
transition rates between states are, in the case of failure tran- 
sitions, related to the number of storage nodes that hold data 
for this dataset, 7, and the annual failure rate of the nodes. The 
repair rate is calculated as a fixed fraction of the individual stor- 
age nodes streaming bandwidth (e.g., 5% of the slowest node) 
and the size of the dataset. A single repair operation is able to 
fix multiple failures simultaneously. 


ing all repair transitions to lead to the failure-free state. 
The repair rate is based on the size of the dataset and a 
fixed fraction of the streaming bandwidth from the slow- 
est storage node in the data distribution. The chain is 
solved for the expected time until the absorbing state is 
reached using the technique described by Paris et al. [27]. 
Figure 3 shows an example chain for a 1-of-3 encoding. 
This reliability model represents only the likelihood of 
losing data from the primary storage system (i.e., it does 
not account for remote mirroring or external backup). 
More detailed models incorporating backup and remote 
replication, such as those by Keeton et al. [21], could be 
used. 


Capacity: The capacity model calculates the storage 
blowup of each dataset due to the redundancy of the en- 
coding scheme. The storage blowup is calculated as: 7. 
It also calculates the capacity usage of each storage node 


based on the datasets they store. 


Cost and power: The purchase cost and power models 
are very similar, producing system-wide metrics based 
on the quantity and type of storage nodes that are used. 
Each storage node type has fixed cost and power at- 
tributes. When a storage node is used in a configuration, 
it is assumed to cost a fixed amount to purchase and con- 
sume a fixed amount of power. These cost and power 
attributes are then summed to produce the system-wide 
metrics for cost and power consumption (e.g., a system 
with three storage nodes that cost $10 k each would have 
a total system cost of $30 k). 


Table 3 lists the set of metrics provided by the current 
system models. This list provides the framework for cre- 
ating utility functions to evaluate configurations. Ad- 
ditional models can be added to expand the menu of 
metrics available for the administrator to express his ob- 
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— System Metrics — 





Client: 

¢ CPU utilization (%) 

¢ Network utilization (%) 
Dataset: 

¢ Annual failure rate (%) 

¢ Fractional availability (%) 

* Capacity blowup from encoding 

¢ Mean time to failure (hr) 

¢ “Nines” of availability 
Storage node: 

e Raw capacity consumed (MB) 

¢ Capacity utilization (%) 

¢ Disk utilization (%) 

¢ Network utilization (%) 

¢ Power consumed (W) 
System-wide: 

¢ Total capacity consumed (MB) 

¢ Capacity utilization (%) 

¢ System power consumed (W) 

* Total system cost ($) 
Workload: 

¢ Bandwidth (MB/s) 

¢ Throughput (IO/s) 

¢ Request latency (s) 























Table 3: Storage metrics provided by system models — This 
table lists the metrics that are calculated for candidate config- 
urations by the current set of system models. The table is or- 
ganized by the component to which the metric refers. With the 
exception of the system-wide metrics, these metrics are calcu- 
lated for each instance of a component (e.g., each storage node 
has a disk utilization that is calculated based on the accesses 
that it receives). 


jectives. For example, an additional availability model 
could be created that estimates the frequency and dura- 
tion of outages instead of just a fractional availability. 


4.2 Specifying utility 


The provisioning tool’s interface for specifying utility al- 
lows the use of an arbitrary function that assesses the 
metrics for the current system configuration. The util- 
ity function returns a single floating point number that is 
the utility value for the configuration. It is specified in 
the text configuration file as a block of Perl syntax that 
is eval ()-ed when the configuration is loaded. This 
code has the ability to use any of the metrics listed in Ta- 
ble 3 when computing utility. Maintaining such a flexible 
interface to specify utility has proven valuable for exper- 
imentation. It allows not only utility functions based on 
business costs (as discussed in Section 3.3) but also util- 


ity functions that implement strict priorities (e.g., first 
obtain 4 “nines” of availability, next achieve 300 IO/s, 
then minimize capacity utilization). 


4.3 Solver 


While many optimization techniques could be employed 
to generate candidate configurations, we have chosen to 
use a solver based on a genetic algorithm [26]. It re- 
fines a population of candidate solutions over a number 
of generations. Each generation contains a population of 
100 candidates that are evaluated by the models and util- 
ity function. The utility value is used to generate a fitness 
value for each candidate. These fitness values are used to 
create a new population of candidates, and the process re- 
peats. The creation of a new population based on the ex- 
isting population occurs via selection, crossover, and mu- 
tation operations. These operations each introduce ran- 
domness into the search, attempting to avoid local max- 
ima and maintain diversity within the population. The 
solver continues, producing configurations with higher 
utility, until some stopping condition is reached. As the 
solver progresses through a number of generations, the 
observed gains in utility diminish. The solver terminates 
if there has been no improvement upon the best configu- 
ration for 40 generations. 


Fitness: The fitness value determines how likely a candi- 
date is to be selected for reproduction into the next gen- 
eration. The fitness value accounts for both the utility 
of the candidate as well as the feasibility of the solu- 
tion. Due to capacity constraints, not all configurations 
are feasible. To bias the solution toward feasible, high- 
utility solutions, fitness is calculated as: 


utility if (utility > 2 & OCC =0) 
fitness =) Te0CC if (OCC > 0) 
soul +1 otherwise 


OCC is the sum of the over-committed capacity from the 
individual storage nodes (in MB). For those infeasible 
solutions, the fitness value will be between zero and one. 
When the solution is feasible, OCC = 0 (no storage nodes 
are over-committed). Utility values less than two are 
compressed into the range between two and one, elimi- 
nating negative utility to be compatible with the Roulette 
selection algorithm and ensuring that all feasible solu- 
tions have a fitness value greater than the infeasible ones. 
This type of penalty scheme for infeasible solutions is 
similar to that used by Feltl and Raidl [13]. 


Selection function: Using the fitness value for guidance, 
a selection function probabilistically chooses candidates 
to use as a basis for the next generation of solutions. The 
solver can use either Tournament or Roulette selection 
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algorithms [26], but it defaults to Tournament. Empiri- 
cally, the solver performs better using Tournament selec- 
tion for utility functions that are ordinal (where the utility 
value specifies only an ordering of candidates, not “how 
much” better a given solution is). With Tournament se- 
lection, two candidates are chosen at random (uniformly) 
from the current population. From these two candidates, 
the one with the larger fitness value is output as the se- 
lected candidate. The result of this process is that the se- 
lection algorithm chooses candidates weighted by their 
rank within the current population. 


Roulette selection, on the other hand, chooses candidates 
for the next generation with a probability proportional to 
the relative magnitude of their fitness values. For ex- 
ample, a candidate with a fitness value of 100 would be 
twice as likely to be selected as one with a value of 50. 


Candidate representation: For use in the genetic algo- 
rithm (GA), the storage configuration space is encoded 
as a matrix. This matrix has one row for each dataset 
and one column for each storage node. Each location in 
the matrix may take on integer values between zero and 
three, inclusive. Any non-zero value at a particular lo- 
cation is used to indicate that the dataset (represented by 
the row) is stored on the storage node (represented by the 
column). The values of the m and n encoding parameters 
for a dataset are determined by the number of entries in 
that dataset’s row with values greater than two and one, 
respectively. For example, a row of [0 3 2 1 2] denotes an 
encoding of 1-of-3, with fragments stored on nodes two, 
three, four, and five (1 = 4). This matrix representation 
was chosen because of the relative ease of maintaining 
the invariant: 1 <m <n <1. This representation ensures 
the relationship of m, n, and J. The only condition that 
must be verified and corrected is that m must be at least 
one. That is, there must be at least one “3” in each row 
of the matrix for the encoding to be valid. 


When the GA is initialized (i.e., the first generation is 
created), the matrix is generated randomly, with values 
from zero to three in each cell. These values are then 
changed via the crossover and mutation operations as the 
optimization progresses. 


Crossover operator: The crossover operation combines 
two candidates from the current generation to produce 
two new candidates for the next generation. The intuition 
behind this step is to create new solutions that have prop- 
erties from both of the original candidates (potentially 
achieving the best of both). The solver uses uniform 
crossover to achieve this mixing. In uniform crossover, 
each “gene” has an independent 50% probability of com- 
ing from either original candidate. Crossover is per- 
formed at the “dataset” level — an entire row of the con- 
figuration matrix is selected as a single unit. This ap- 


proach was chosen because the individual values within 
a row have little meaning when taken independently, and 
combining at the dataset level is more likely to form a 
new set of candidates with properties of the original two. 


Mutation operator: The mutation operator is used to 
add randomness to the search. It operates on a single 
candidate at a time by changing a random location in the 
configuration matrix to a new random integer in the range 
of zero to three. Before a particular value is changed, it 
is verified that the new value will not cause the configu- 
ration to be invalid — a location with a current value of 
“3” can only be changed if there is at least one other “3” 
in that row. If a conflict is found, a different location is 
chosen for mutation. 


The GA also supports being used for “incremental” pro- 
visioning, wherein additional datasets, and potentially 
hardware, are added to an existing system. In this case, 
the existing datasets can be held constant by omitting 
them from the matrix representation, only using them 
when utility is calculated. Evaluating whether an existing 
dataset should be reassigned as a part of the incremental 
provisioning process is left as an area of future work. 


4.4 Tool effectiveness 


For utility to be useful at guiding the provisioning of 
storage, it must be possible to reliably find configura- 
tions that have high (near optimal) utility. In the fol- 
lowing experiments, we show that the solutions produced 
by the solver approach the optimum and that the solver 
is able to quickly find good solutions for difficult prob- 
lems. Although better algorithms likely exist, these ex- 
periments demonstrate that it is possible to create an ef- 
fective utility-based provisioning tool. 


4.4.1 Convergence toward the optimum 


This experiment compares the solutions produced by the 
genetic solver with the optimal solution produced by an 
exhaustive search of the configuration space. To con- 
strain the problem so that it can be solved by exhaustive 
search, configurations may use a maximum of eight stor- 
age nodes. 


The utility function used for this scenario is identical to 
the example presented in Section 3.3 but presented as 
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Figure 4: Convergence of the genetic solver — This graph 
shows how quickly the solver converges toward the optimal 
storage configuration. The line is the median over 100 trials, 
and the error bars indicate the 5th and 95th percentiles. 


utility (costs are represented as negative utility): 


Utility =U, revenue + Udataloss + Udowntime 


3.2 x 107 *) 


Urevenue = $0.001 -AVps -IOPSwr - ( 5 


Udataloss = —$100 M -AFRps 


—$10,000 8766 hr 
Udowntime — (a) “(1 —AVps)- ( 1 yr ) 





For this experiment, there are two identical clients, each 
with one workload, issuing I/O requests to separate 
datasets. The total utility is the sum across both of the 
workloads and datasets. The simulated storage nodes 
have 5.5 ms average latency and 70 MB/s max streaming 
bandwidth from their disk. They are assumed to have an 
individual availability of 0.95 and an annual failure rate 
of 1.5%. 


Figure 4 shows the results for this experiment. The ex- 
haustive solution produces a utility of 6.95 x 107, using 
an encoding of 1-of-2 declustered across 4 storage nodes, 
and the two datasets are segregated onto their own set 
of 4 storage nodes. This optimal utility is shown as the 
dotted line near the top of the graph. The GA solver ap- 
proaches this value quickly. Within five generations (500 
total configurations evaluated), the median of 100 trials is 
within 10% of the optimum, and the bottom 5% achieves 
this level after just twelve generations (1200 total eval- 
uations). Allowing for equivalent configurations, 3336 
out of 7.9 x 10° total configurations are within 10% of 
the optimum. The utility values across the configuration 
space range from —7.23 x 10’ to 6.95 x 107. 


4.4.2 Finding rare solutions 


The previous experiment provided an example showing 
that the solver quickly approaches the optimal solution. 
This experiment will explore how well the solver is able 
to find rare solutions. The ability to find rare solutions 
is important because some combinations of workloads, 
hardware, and utility functions have the characteristic 
that there are very few configurations within a small per- 
centage of the optimal solution. 


For this experiment, the same storage nodes are used, but 
the number of clients, datasets, and workloads are scaled 
together with a 1:1:1 ratio to control the problem’s diffi- 
culty. A (contrived) utility function is constructed so that 
it is possible to predict the number of “desirable” con- 
figurations as a fraction of the total number of possible 
storage configurations. For this experiment, the defini- 
tion of “desirable” is that all datasets should have at least 
4 “nines” of availability. Availability is used for this ex- 
periment because the data distribution is the sole deter- 
minant of its value, and one dataset’s distribution does 
not affect another’s availability. Performing an exhaus- 
tive search with a single dataset, 464 of 2816 or 16.5% 
of the possible distributions meet the 4 nines criteria. By 
scaling the number of datasets in the scenario, solutions 
where all datasets have 4 nines of availability can be 
made an arbitrarily small fraction of the possible configu- 


; : 3 
rations. For example, with three datasets, (4e5) = 4% 
of the possible configurations have 4 nines for all three 
workloads. 


The utility function for this scenario is: 
1 S 
U=-—-) min(NINESp;,,4 
5 L ( DS;14) 


S is the scale factor, corresponding to the number of 
datasets. This utility function will achieve its maximum 
value, four, when all datasets achieve at least 4 nines of 
availability. To ensure all possible data distributions are 
valid as the number of datasets are scaled, the size of the 
datasets relative to the storage nodes’ capacity is chosen 
to ensure the system is not capacity constrained. 


Figure 5 shows how the solver performs as the number 
of datasets is scaled from 5 up to 50. The graph plots 
the difficulty (the reciprocal of the fraction of configura- 
tions with 4 nines) of finding a 4 nines solution versus 
the number of configurations the solver evaluates before 
finding the first. It can be seen that exponential increases 
in the rarity of “desirable” solutions result in an approxi- 
mately linear growth in the number of configurations that 
must be evaluated by the solver. 
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Figure 5: Scalability of genetic solver — This graph shows 
how the solution time changes as a function of how difficult the 
problem is to solve. The x-axis is the inverse probability that a 
random configuration is a valid solution ( pevatia- solution)» The 
graph shows the mean number (across 100 trials) of configu- 
rations that are evaluated before finding a valid solution. The 


error bars indicate the 5th and 95th percentiles. 


4.4.3 Solution speed 


Our provisioning tool, implemented in Perl, solves the 
above “4 nines” scenarios in a few minutes. These mea- 
surements were taken on a Dell PowerEdge 1855 with 
dual 3.40 GHz Intel Xeon CPUs and 3 GB of RAM, run- 
ning Linux kernel version 2.2.16 and Perl 5.8.8. The pro- 
visioning tool used only one of the two CPUs. 


Figure 6 shows the average time required to evaluate one 
generation of 100 candidates for each of the problem 
sizes. It divides this per-generation time into three cat- 
egories, corresponding to the three main system compo- 
nents (models, utility function, and genetic solver). The 
majority of the runtime (and growth in runtime) is con- 
sumed by the system models, suggesting that efficient 
(but still accurate) models are a key to effective utility- 
based provisioning. The time required to calculate the 
utility value from the system metrics is too small to be 
visible on the graph. 


5 Case studies 


The benefits of using utility as the basis for storage pro- 
visioning can be seen by examining several case stud- 
ies. This section uses our utility-based provisioning tool 
to explore three different scenarios, highlighting several 
important benefits of using utility to evaluate designs. 


The simulated system components used for the case stud- 
ies are described in Table 4. The same workload descrip- 
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Figure 6: Speed of genetic solver — This graph shows how 
the evaluation time changes as a function of the problem size. 
The x-axis is the number of datasets being optimized. There 
is one client and workload for each. The y-axis is the time 
required to fully evaluate one generation of candidate solutions 
(100 configurations). The system models consume the majority 
of the processing time, and the actual evaluation of the utility 
function is insignificant. 


tion is used for the first two case studies, however the 
third uses a workload description more appropriate to the 
described application (trace processing). 


5.1 Performance vs. availability 


Provisioning and configuration decisions affect multiple 
system metrics simultaneously; nearly every choice in- 
volves a trade-off. By using utility, it is possible to take 
a holistic view of the problem and make cost-effective 
choices. 


Conventional wisdom suggests that “more important” 
datasets and workloads should be more available and 
reliable and that the associated storage system is likely 
to cost more to purchase and run. To evaluate this 
hypothesis, two scenarios were compared. Each sce- 
nario involved two identical workloads with correspond- 
ing datasets. 


The utility functions used for the two scenarios are simi- 
lar to the previous examples, having a penalty of $10,000 
per hour of downtime and $100 M penalty for data loss. 
In this example, the cost of electricity to power the sys- 
tem was also added at a cost of $0.12 per kWh, and the 
purchase cost of the system (storage nodes) was amor- 
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Client 
CPU 0.2 ms Net latency 125 us 
Net bw 119 MB/s 
Dataset 
Size 100 GB 
Storage node 
AFR 0.015 Avail 0.95 
Capacity 500 GB Cost $5000 
Disk bw 70 MB/s Disk latency 5.5 ms 
Net bw 119 MB/s_ | Net latency 125 ps 
Power 50 W 
Workload (§5.1, §5.2) 
I/O size 8 kB MP level 5 
Think time 1ms Rand frac 0.5 
Read frac 0.5 
Workload (§5.3) 
I/O size 32 kB MP level 10 
Think time 1ms Rand frac 0.0 
Read frac 1.0 














Table 4: Components used for case studies — This table lists 
the main attributes of the components that are used as a basis for 
the case study examples. The client is based on measurements 
from a 2.66 GHz Pentium 4. The storage node data is based on 
the data sheet specifications for a single disk drive, combined 
with a 1 Gb/s network connection, processing and cache. 


tized over a three year expected lifetime: 


Utility am Uperf + Uayait + Ure + Upower + Ucost 
Uperf = (see below) 
—$10,000 8766 hr 
Se (a eA pes 
Vavail ( hr ) ( Vos) ( 1 yr ) 
Ure) = —$100 M-AFRps 


—$0.12 8766 hr 1kW 
Upower = - Power - | ——— }- 
kW-hr 1 yr 1000 W 
—Cost 
Ucost = ( 3 yr ) 


The two scenarios differed only in the revenue they gen- 
erated. The first generated 0.1¢ per I/O while the second 
only generated 0.01¢: 














Uperf 0.01 $0.000 Vos : IOPSwt : (FH) 


Based on this revenue difference, it would be easy to 
assume that the workload generating more revenue is 
“more important” than the other, requiring a higher (or 


at least the same) level of data protection. This assump- 
tion fails to account for the compromises necessary to 
achieve a particular level of availability. 


Table 5 shows the results of provisioning these two sys- 
tems. It shows both the metrics and costs for each part 
of the utility function. The table shows the optimal con- 
figuration for each scenario: 1-of-2 declustered across 6 
(1/2/6) for the 0.1¢ scenario and 1-of-3 across 7 (1/3/7) 
for the 0.01¢ scenario. As a point of comparison, it also 
shows the results of using the other scenario’s optimal 
configuration for each. 


Examining the various contributions to the total utility, 
it can be seen that the main trade-off between these two 
scenarios is in performance versus availability. For the 
scenario with the higher revenue per I/O, it is advanta- 
geous to choose the data distribution with higher per- 
formance at the cost of lower availability (1/2/6), be- 
cause the revenue generated by the extra 209 I/Os per 
second per workload more than offsets the cost incurred 
by the extra downtime of this configuration. For the 
lower revenue scenario, the extra throughput cannot off- 
set the availability difference, causing the lower perform- 
ing, more available data distribution (1/3/7) to be pre- 
ferred. 


It is important to remember that these configurations are 
a balance of competing factors (mainly performance and 
availability in this case). Taking this trade-off to an ex- 
treme, such as choosing a very high performance data 
distribution with no regard to availability and reliability, 
results in poor utility. For example, using a 1/1/6 dis- 
tribution for the 0.1¢ scenario provides only $33.7 M in 
utility because the reliability and availability costs now 
dominate. 


Sacrificing availability for performance in a business sce- 
nario goes against the conventional wisdom of storage 
provisioning. However, by using utility to analyze po- 
tential configurations, the multiple competing objectives 
can be examined analytically, providing evidence to ex- 
plain and justify a particular storage solution. 


5.2 Storage on a budget 


Even with the ability to quantify the costs and benefits of 
a particular storage solution, it is not always possible for 
a system administrator to acquire the optimal system due 
to external constraints. For example, the “optimal” stor- 
age system for a particular scenario may be too expensive 
for the system administrator to purchase with his limited 
budget. Presenting the administrator with this solution 
does him no good if he cannot afford it. Using utility, he 
has the ability to scale down this solution to find the best 
option that fits within his budget. 
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Using the previous 0.01¢ scenario as an example, the 
optimal solution uses fourteen storage nodes (seven for 
each dataset) and costs $70 k. For an administrator 
whose budget cannot accommodate this purchase, this 
solution is unworkable. Table 6 compares this optimal 
solution to two alternatives that have constraints on the 
total cost of the storage hardware. The first alternative 
limits the total hardware budget to $30 k, and the second 
further reduces it to $20 k. Notice that these two alter- 
natives use six and four storage nodes respectively (at 
$5000 each) to stay within their budget. The “AP cost” 
in the table reflects this cost amortized over the system’s 
expected three year lifetime. 


With each reduction in budget, the total system utility de- 
creases as expected, but the chosen configuration at each 
level still balances the relevant system metrics to maxi- 
mize utility as much as possible. The reduction from the 
optimum ($70 k) to $30 k results in choosing a configura- 
tion that sacrifices some availability to gain performance, 
resulting in only a 2% loss of overall utility. The reduc- 
tion to $20 k from the optimum leads to a 10% loss of 
utility, as performance is significantly impacted. 


As this example illustrates, utility presents the opportu- 
nity to make trade-offs even among non-optimal or in 
less than ideal situations. This ability to account for ex- 
ternal constraints makes utility-based tools more helpful 
than those that perform only minimum cost provision- 
ing by allowing solutions to be identified that conform to 
real-world constraints. 


5.3 Price sensitivity 


Even without budgetary constraints, the price of the stor- 
age hardware can impact the proper solution. Consider 
the case of an academic research group whose students 
process file system traces as a part of their daily work. 
The trace processing application reads a trace (27 GB on 











Total budget $70 k $30 k $20 k 
Distribution 1/3/7 1/2/3 1/2/2 
Performance $6.5 M $6.7 M $5.8 M 
Availability —$329k | —$636k | —$219k 
Reliability —$0.02 —$163 —$81 
Power —$736 —$316 —$210 
AP cost —$23k —$10k —$6.6k 
Total utility $6.2 M $6.1M $5.6 M 




















Table 6: Utility can be used to design for limited storage 
budgets — The optimal system configuration costs a total of 
$70 k, giving an amortized purchase (AP) cost of $23 k, but 
the utility function can be used to choose the best configuration 
that fits within other (arbitrary) budgets as well. Limiting the 
budget constrains the total hardware available, and the utility 
function guides the solution to make cost effective trade-offs 
as the system capabilities are scaled down to meet the limited 
budget. 


average in this scenario) sequentially and generates a set 
of summary statistics. Assuming that the students cost 
$35 per hour’, that they wait for the results of a run, and 
that there are 250 runs per year (approximately one for 
each regular workday), the total cost incurred is: 


eee (= ) (2 =) 2 eh: (==) 
eS hr run BWwr yr 
hr 1024 MB 
‘(saans) (cs ) 
__ 67200 


— BWw 


If the traces are lost from primary storage, it is projected 
to require 15 hours of administrator time (at $35 per 
hour) to re-acquire and restore the traces: 








—$35 
Ure = (=) - (15 hr) -AFRps 


3This amount is the cost to the research program, not what the stu- 
dents are paid, unfortunately. 























Metric values 0.1¢ per I/O 0.01¢ per /O 

Distribution 1/2/6 1/3/7 1/2/6 (opt) 1/3/7 1/2/6 1/3/7 (opt) 
Performance | 1250 IO/s 1041 IO/s $76.3 M $65.4 M $7.6 M $6.5 M 
Availability 1.5 nines 2.4 nines —$2.8 M —$329 k —$2.8 M —$329 k 
Reliability 2.0x10~¢ afr | 1.1107! afr! —$407 —$0.02 —$407 —$0.02 
Power 600 W 700 W —$631 —$756 —$631 —$756 
Purchase cost | $60,000 $70,000 —$20k —$23k —$20k —$23k 
Total utility $73.4 M $65.1M $4.7 M $6.2 M 

















Table 5: Effect of workload importance on provisioning decisions — A workload that generates more revenue per I/O should 
not necessarily have a higher level of data protection. This table compares two scenarios that differ only in the average revenue 
generated per completed I/O. The “more valuable” dataset’s optimal data distribution is less available than that of the “less valuable” 
dataset because the cost of the additional downtime is more than offset by the additional performance of a less available data 
distribution. The data distributions in the table are written as: m/n/l. 
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Expensive Cheap Cheap 

(opt) (same) (opt) 

Distribution 1/2/2 1/2/2 1/3/3 

Performance —$874 —$874 —$862 

Availability —$1534 | -—$1534 —$77 

Reliability —$0 —$0 —$0 

Power —$105 —$105 —$158 

AP cost —$6667 —$1333 —$2000 
Total utility —$9180/yr| —$3846/yr| —$3097/yr 




















Table 7: The price of the storage hardware affects the opti- 
mal storage configuration — The optimal configuration using 
“expensive” ($10 k each) storage nodes is two-way mirroring. 
However, if the cost of the storage nodes is reduced to $2000, 
it is now advantageous to maintain an additional replica of the 
data to increase availability. This additional storage node re- 
sults in an almost 20% decrease in expected annual costs for 
the storage system. 


If the traces are unavailable, the administrator and one 
student will be occupied troubleshooting and fixing the 
problem: 


—$70 8766 hr 
vail = ( —— } -(1—AVps)- 
Vavail ( br ) ( Vos) ( lyr ) 





The storage system must be powered, and the purchase 
cost will be spread across a three year lifetime: 


Bic, scsi Ole Ne 8766 hr 1kW 
power \ Wear Jo \ Tyr 1000 W 


—Cost 
Vcost = ( 3 yr ) 


Provisioning this system using storage nodes as de- 
scribed in Table 4 but using a total cost of $10 k per node 
($3.3 k annualized) leads to a solution using two storage 
nodes and 2-way mirroring. The first column of Table 7 
shows a breakdown of the costs using these “expensive” 
storage nodes. If the cost of a storage node is reduced 
to $2 k each ($667 annualized), the total costs obviously 
decrease due to the lower acquisition cost (second col- 
umn of Table 7). More interestingly, the optimal con- 
figuration for the system also changes because it is now 
cost effective to purchase an additional storage node. By 
comparing the last two columns in the table, the addi- 
tional annualized cost of the third storage node ($667) 
is more than offset by the increase in availability that it 
can contribute ($1457). In fact, this new configuration 
provides almost a 20% reduction in annual costs. 











6 Conclusion 


Producing cost-effective storage solutions requires bal- 
ancing the costs of providing storage with the benefits 
that the system will provide. Choosing a proper storage 
configuration requires balancing many competing sys- 
tem metrics in the context where the system will be de- 
ployed. Using utility, it is possible to bring these costs 
and benefits into the same framework, allowing an auto- 
mated tool to identify cost-effective solutions that meet 
identified constraints. 


This paper illustrates the value of utility-based provision- 
ing with three case studies. The first case study shows 
an example where trade-offs exist between metrics, such 
as performance and availability, and utility provides a 
method to navigate them. The second shows that util- 
ity functions are flexible enough to be used in the pres- 
ence of external constraints, such as a limited budget. 
The third shows that provisioning a storage system is not 
just limited to finding the “minimum cost” solution that 
meets a set of requirements, because the system cost can 
have a impact on the solution. 


This investigation shows the potential for using utility 
to guide static storage provisioning. By analyzing util- 
ity over time, there is also the potential to provide guid- 
ance for automated, online tuning as well. For example, 
a modified version of our provisioning tool could be used 
to generate new candidate configurations, evaluate long- 
term expected utility, and decide whether the change is 
advantageous and how fast to migrate or re-encode the 
data. Exploring such on-line use of utility is an interest- 
ing area for continuing work. 
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